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CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    DOiMINION    EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I.— NAME. 
This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Dominion  Educational  Association. 

ARTICLE  II.—  DEPARTMENTS. 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  consist  of  seven  departments  —  Elementary,  Higher 
Education,  Inspection  and  Training,  Kindergarten,  Industrial  Education, 
Art  Education,  Musical  Education. 

Sec.  2.  Other  departments  may  be  organized  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  III.— MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec.  1.  Any  person  interested  in  the  work  of  education  shall  be  eligible 
for  membership  and  may  continue  a  member  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
at  the  general  meeting  or  convention.  On  neglect  to  pay  such  fee  the  mem- 
bership shall  cease. 

Sec.  2.  Each  department  may  prescribe  its  own  conditions  of  member- 
ship, provided  that  no  person  be  admitted  to  such  membership  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  general  Association. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  eligible  to  membership  may  become  a  life  member 
by  paying  at  once  ten  dollars. 

ARTICLE  IV.— OFFICERS. 

Sec.  1.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Honorary  Presi- 
dents consisting  of  one  from  each  province  or  territory  represented  on  the 
Association,  together  with  Past  Presidents  of  the  Association  ;  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and 
twelve  Directors,  together  with  the  presiding  officers  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Officers  of  the  Association  with  the  exception  of  the  Honor- 
ary Presidents  shall  form  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  as  such  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  uch  Committees  from  their  own  numbers  as  they  shall 
deem  expedient. 
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Sec.  3.  The  elective  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  meeting  on  the  third  day  of  the  Convention, 
the  majority  of  votes  being  necessary  for  the  choice.  They  shall  assume 
office  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January  following  the  convention- 
Sec.  4.  Each  Department  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to 
conduct  its  affairs. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving 
upon  a  presiding  officer.  In  his  absence,  a  Vice-President  shall  preside  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  a  pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  arid  accurate  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  Directors 
may  assign,  and  shall  have  his  records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  at  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department 
shall,  in  addition  to  performing  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  his  office, 
keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  department. 

Sec.  7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  hold  in  safe  keeping,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Association, 
shall  expend  the  same  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  ;  shall  keep  an  exact 
account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  full  statement  of  which  he  shall, 
on  retiring  from  office,  submit  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasurer 
shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in 
their  own  body  ;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association; 
and  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings.  Upon  the 
written  application  of  ten  members  of  the  Association  for  permission  to 
establish  a  new  Department,  they  may  grant  such  permission.  Such  new 
department  shall  in  all  respects  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  others.  The  formation  of  such  department  shall  in  effect  be  a  sufficient 
amendment  to  this  Constitution  for  the  insertion  of  its  name  in  Article  II, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  necessary  alterations. 

ARTICLE  V. — MEETINGS. 

Sec.  1.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  provided  that  not 
more  than  three  years  shall  intervene  between  two  general  meetings  or 
conventions. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request 
of  ten  iin-mlM-i-s  of  t  IK-  Hoard  of  Directors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  Department  of  the  Association  may  hold  a  special  meeting 
at  such  time  and  place  as  by  its  own  regulations  it  shall  appoint,  provided! 
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that  the  expense  of  such  meeting  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  without  the  order  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  their  regular  meetings  during 
the  convention. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  held  at  such 
other  times  and  places  as  the  Board  or  the  President,  with  the  concurrence- 
of  five  other  members  of  the  Board,  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6.  Each  new  Board  shall  organize  at  the  session  of  its  election.  At 
its  first  meeting  a  Committee  on  Publication  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  previous 
year  and  one  member  from  each  Department. 

ARTICLE  VI. — BY-LAWS. 

By-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII. — AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present,  provided  that  the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  pro- 
posed in  writing  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  At  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  there  shall  be  appointed 
a  Committee  on   Nominations,  one    on    Honorary   Members,    and    one  on 
Resolutions. 

2.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Treasurer  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  its 
proceedings. 

4.  No  paper,  lecture  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  Association  or 
any  of  its  Departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  shall  any  such  paper, 
lecture  or  address  be  published  in  its   volume  of  proceedings  without  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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CONSTITUTION  DE  L'ASSOCIATION  D'EDUCATION 
DU  CANADA. 


ARTICLE  I. — NOM. 

Cette  Association  portera  le  nom  suivant  :  Association  d'Education  du 
Dominion  du  Canada. 

ARTICLE  II. — DEPARTEMENTS. 

1  ere  Divis.  L' Association  comprendra  sept  departements  :  l,Ele'men- 
taire,  1'Education  Superieure,  1'Inspection  et  Enseignant,  le  "Kindergarten,'' 
1'Education  Industrielle,  1'Education  Artistique  et  1'Education  Musicale, 

2de  Divis.  On  pourra  organiser  d'autres  departements  de  la  maniere 
prescrite  par  cette  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  III. — AFFILIATION. 

1  ere  Divis.  Toute  personne  interess^e  au  progres  de  1'education  pourra 
devenir  membre  de  1'association  en  versant  la  somme  d'un  dollar  4  la  reunion 
generale  ou  convention  ;  et  elle  pourra  continuer  son  affiliation  en  versant 
la  ineme  somme  (un  dollar),  annuellement.  Elle  cessera  d'etre  membre 
des  qu'elle  negligera  de  payer  cette  contribution. 

2de  Divis.  Chaque  departemeut  pourra  prescrire  ses  propres  conditions 
d'affiliatiom  Une  jpersonne  ne  pourra  etre  afflliee,  cependant,  que  lors- 
qu'elle  est  deji  membre  de  1'Association  generale. 

3me  Divis.  Toute  personne  Eligible  4  la  position  de  membre  pourra 
devenir  membre  k  vie  en  payant,  une  fois  pour  toutes,  la  somme  de  dix 
dollars. 

ARTICLE  IV. — OFFICERS. 

1  ere  Divis.  Les  officiers  de  cette  Association  seront :  un  President  Honor- 
aires  pour  chaque  province  et  territoire  represent^  4  1' Association,  et  les 
Presidents  retires  de  1'Association ;  un  President,  un  Vice-President,  un  Sec- 
retaire, un  Secretaire  Assistant,  un  Tresorier,  et  douze  Directeurs  et  les 
Presidents  des  divers  departements. 

2de  Divis.  Les  Officiers  de  cette  Association,  rnoins  les  Presidents  Honor" 
aires,  constiturent  le  Bureau  des  Directeurs,  et  en  cette  qualit£  Us  auront  le 
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pouvoir  de  former  des  Comit^s  dont  les  membres  seront  choisis  parmi  eux, 
selon  qu'ils  le  jugeront  A  propos. 

3me  Divis.  A  moiiis  d'ordre  contraire  de  la  part  de  1'assemblee,  les 
officers  de  1' Association  seront  elus  par  voie  de  scrutin,  le  troisieme  jour 
de  la  reunion  ;  la  pluralilte  des  votes  decidera  le  choix.  Us  entreront  en 
charge  le  premier  Janvier  4.  dater  de  la  reunion. 

4me  Divis.  Chaque  departement  sera  administre  par  un  President,  un 
Vice-President,  un  Secretaire  et  par  tous  officiers  juge  n^cessaire  A  1'admin- 
istration  de  ses  affaires. 

ome  Divis.  Le  President  presidera  toutes  les  assemblies  de  1'Association 
et  celles  du  Bureau  des  Directeurs,  et  accomplira  les  devoirs  appartenant 
ordinairement  A  un  President.  En  son  absence  un  Vice-President  presidera; 
et  en  1'absence  de  [tous  les  Vice-Presidents  on  nommera  un  President 
temporaire,  apres  mise  aux  voix  des  noms  des  candidats  par  le  Secretaire. 

6me  Divis.  Le  Secretaire  devra  garder  un  rapport  coinplet  et  exact 
des  deliberations  des  assembles  generales  de  1'Association  et  de  toutes  les 
assembiees  du  Bureau  des  Directeurs,  et  se  chargera  de  toute  correspond- 
ance  qui  lui  pourra  etre  confiee  par  les  Directeurs,  et  il  devra  apporter 
avec  lui  ses  registres  4  toutes  les  reunions  de  1'Association  et  du  Bureau 
des  Directeurs.  Le  Secretaire  de  chaque  departement  devra  accomplir  les 
devoirs  appartenant  ordinairement  4  sa  charge,  et,  en  outre  conserver  une 
liste  des  noms  des  membres  de  son  departement. 

7me  Divis.  Le  Tresorier  devra  percevoir,  d'apres  les  instructions  du 
Bureau  des  Directeurs,  tous  les  deniers  payes  &  1'Association,  les  placer  en 
garde  store,  et  les  employer  seulement  d'apres  1'ordre  du  dit  Bureau  ;  il 
tiendra  un  compte  fidele  de  ses  recettes  et  de  ses  depenses,  il  en  fournira, 
au  sortir  de  fonctions,  un  releve  complet  au  Bureau  des  Directeurs.  Le 
Tresorier  donnera  toutes  les  garanties  que  pourra  exiger  le  Bureau  des 
Directeurs  concernant  le  fidele  accomplissement  de  ses  devoirs. 

8me  Divis.  Le  Bureau  des  Directeurs  aura  le  pouvoir  de  remplir  les 
vacances  survenant  parrni  ses  propres  membres ;  il  soignera  les  interets 
generaux  de  1'Association,  et  verra  &  tous  les  arrangements  necepsaires  4 
ses  assembiees.  II  pourra  decreter  1'etablissement  d'un  nouveau  departe- 
ment sur  demande  ecrite  i  cet  effet  de  la  part  de  dix  membres  de  1'Asso- 
ciation. Le  nouveau  departement  sera  revetu  des  memes  droits  et  privileges 
que  les  autres  departements  La  formation  d'un  tel  departement  sera,  par 
le  fait  meme,  un  amendernent  suffisant  i  la  constitution  4  1'effet  d'inscrire 
son  nom  h.  1' Article  II,  et  le  Secretaire  devra  faire  les  changements 
necessaires  h.  ce  sujet. 

ARTICLE  V.—  ASSEMBLIES. 

lere  Divis.  Les  assembiees  de  1'Association,  se  tiendront  aux  jours  et 
lieux  que  determinera  le  Bureau  des  Directeurs  pourvu  qu'il  ne  s'ecoule 
pas  plus  de  trois  ans  entre  deux  assembiees 
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2me  Divis.  Sur  deinande  de  dix  membres  du  Bureau  des  Directeurs  le 
President  pourra  convoquer  des  assemblies  speciales. 

3me  Divis.  Tout  departement  de  1' Association  pourra  tenir  une  assem- 
ble speciale  aux  jours  et  lieux  indiques  par  ses  propres  reglements,  pourvu 
que  les  depenses  de  ses  assemblies  ne  soient  pas  4  la  charge  de  1' Associa- 
tion sans  un  ordre  de  celle-ci. 

4me  Divis.  Le  Bureau  des  Directeurs  devra  tenir  ses  assemblies 
regulieres  pendant  la  convention 

ome  Divis.  Le  Bureau  des  Directeurs  pourra  tenir  des  assemblies 
speciales  4  des  jours  et  lieux  que  le  Bureau  ou  le  President  pourra  deter- 
miner concurremment  avec  cinq  autres  membres  du  Bureau. 

6me  Divis.  Chaque  nouveau  Bureau  devra  s'organiser  i  la  session 
meme  de  son  election.  A  sa  premiere  assemblee  on  devra  nommer  un 
comit^  de  publication,  forme  du  President  et  du  Secretaire  de  1'AvSsociation 
de  1'ann^e  prec^dente  et  d'un  membre  de  chaque  d^partement. 

ARTICLE  VI.— REGLEMENTS. 

On  pourra  adopter,  par  deux  tiers  des  votes  des  membres  de  1'Associa- 
tion,  des  reglements  qui  ne  seronib  pas  incompatibles  avec  cette  constitution. 

ARTICLE  VII.— AMENDMENTS. 

On  pourra  changer  ou  amender  cette  constitution  A  une  assemblee 
reguliere  ou  par  le  vote  unanime  des  membres  presents,  ou  par  les  deux 
tiers  des  votes  des  membres  presents,  pourvu  que  tel  changement  ou 
amendement  ait  et^  propose  par  ecrit  h.  une  assemblee  reguliere  precedente. 

REGLEMENTS. 

1.  A  chaque  assemblee  reguliere  de  FAssociation  on  devra  former  un 
comit^  pour  la  nomination  des  officiers,  un  pour  la  nomination  des  mem- 
bres honoraires  et  un  pour  les  resolutions. 

2.  Le  President  et  le  Secretaire  devront  certifier  pour  le  Tresorier  tout 
compte  approuv^  par  le  Bureau  des  Directeurs. 

3.  Chaque  membre  de  1'Association  aura  droit  4  une  copie  des  d^lib- 
^rations. 

4.  II  ne  sera  fait  lecture  d'aucun  document,    d'aucune    conference  ou 
adresse  devant  1'Association  ou  aucun  de  ses  departments  en  1'absence  de 
son  auteur,  et  1'insertion  de  tels  documents,  conferences  ou  adresses  ne  se 
fera  pas  au  Registre  des    Delibi'-i -.-it  ions    s.uis   le   consentement   du    Bureau 
des  Directeurs. 
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SEVENTH  CONVENTION 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  July  13,  14,  15,  16,  1909 


OFFICIAL  PROGRAMME 

(As  Carried  Out) 


PLACES  OF  MEETING. 

1 .  General  Meetings— Assembly  Hall,  938  Fort  Street. 

2.  Elementary  Education  Department — Assembly  Hall,  938  Fort  Street. 

3.  Higher  Education  Department — High  School,   corner  of  Fernwood  and 

Cadboro  Bay  Roads. 

4.  Inspection   and   Training   Departments— Pern berton   Gymnasium,   High 

School  Grounds. 

5.  Industrial  Educatian  Department— Manual  Training  Centre,  High  School 

Grounds. 

6.  Headquarters  of   the   Association,    Secretary's   Office   and   Information 

Bureau— Assembly  Hall,  938  Fort  St. 


DAILY  PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  13TH. 
10.00  a.  m. 

Business  Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors.— (In  the  Education  Office,  Parliament 
Buildings). 

GENERAL  OPENING  MEETING 
2.00  p.m. 

Organization. 

Addresses  of  Welcome— Hon.  Dr.  H.  E.  Young,  Minister  of  Education  for 
British  Columbia.  His  Worship  Mayor  Hall,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Replies  to  Addresses  of  Welcome— W.  S.  Milner,  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Ancient  History,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont.  J.  B.  Wallis,  Princi- 
pal Machray  School,  Winnipeg,  Man.  D.  P.  McColl,  Deputy  Commission- 
er of  Education,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  A.  M.  Scott,  Superintendent  of 
City  Schools,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

General  Business.     Appointment  of  Committees.     Enrolment  of  Members. 
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8.00  p.m. 

Public  Reception  to  Members  of  the  D.B.A.  given  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia,  in  the  Government  Buildings. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  MTH. 

9.30  a.m. 
GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Future  of  the  D.  E.  A.— Round  table  conference  on  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing the  D.  E.  A.  a  more  influential  factor  in  Canadian  education.  Led  by 
T.  A.  Brough,  High  School,  Vancouver;  A.E.Lang,  Victoria  College, 
Toronto  ;  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  Principal  Normal  School,  Winnipeg. 

2.00p.m. 

MEETINGS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
Elementary  Education  Department. 
Organization. 

English  in  the  Elementary  School— J.  B.  Wallis,  Principal  Machray  School, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  Place  and  Influence  of  the  Woman  Teacher  in  Elementary  Education — 
Miss  Ethel  Hurlbatt,  Warden  Royal  Victoria  College,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

The  Adaptation  of  Nature  to  Design,  in  the  Elementary  School— John  Kyle, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Higher  Education  Department. 
Organization. 

President's  Address—College  and  University— A.  E.  Lang,  Victoria  College, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

What  is  Specialization  ?— W.  S.  Milner,  University  College,  Toronto. 

Inspection  and  Training  Department 
Organization. 

President's  Address— David  Soloan,   Principal  Normal  School,   Truro,  N.  S. 
The  Preparation  of  the  Teacher  for  the  Rural  School— John  Brittain,  Mac- 
donald  College,  P.  Q. 

The  Professional  Preparation  of  the  High  School  Teacher— R.  A.  Little, 
Collegiate  Institute,  London,  Ont. 

Industrial  Education  Department. 
Organization. 
President's  Address— H.  Dunnell,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Industrial  Training  for  Teachers— Lindley  H.  Bennett,  Normal  School, 
Regina,  Sask. 

The  Development  of  the  Constructive  Imagination  in  Our  Woodwork 
Centres— William  H.  Binns,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

8.00  p.m. 
GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Educational  Systems  of  I  he  Dominion  in  Relation  to  the  Civil  Service- 
Adam  Shortt,  Chairman  Civil  Service  Commission,  Ottawa. 

Modern  Tendencies  in  Edur;»l  ion  -Jas.  L.  Hughes,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto. 
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THURSDAY,  JULY  IOTH. 

9.30  a.m. 
GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Tests  of  a  Successful  Education— J.  A.  Dale,  Professor  of  Education, 

McGill  University,  Montreal. 
The  Origin  and  Work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching — H.  S.  Prichett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching,  New  York  City. 

2.00  p.m 

MEETINGS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
Elementary   Education  Department. 

What  is  Aimed  At  as  an  Elementary  Education  in  Our  Common  Public 
Schools  ?— Presentation  of  the  views  of  each  Province  by  representative 
educationists : 

Nova  Scotia A.  H.  Mackay,  Supt.  of  Education,  Halifax 

Ontario R.  H.  Cowley,  Inspector  of  Continuation  Classes,  Toronto 

Manitoba S.  E.  Lang,  Normal  School,  Winnipeg 

Saskatchewan... D.P.McColl,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Regina 

Alberta A.  Melville  Scott,  Supt.  of  City  Schools,  Calgary 

British  Columbia A.  C.  Stewart  Inspector  of  Schools,  Vancouver 

Higher  Education  Department. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin— Norman  W.  DeWitt,  Professor  of  Latin.  Victoria 
College,  Toronto. 

Inspection  and  Training  Department 

The  Making  of  Principals  for  Schools  in  Small  Towns— B.  J.  Hales,  Portage 

la  Prairie,  Man. 
The  Proper  Conduct  and  Value  of  the  Teachers'  Institute — A.  G.  Macdonald, 

Inspector  of  Schools,  Antigonish,  N.  S. 

8.00  p.m. 
GENERAL,  CLOSING  MEETING 

The  Future  of  the  Rural  Schools— Jas.  W.  Robertson,  Principal  Macdonald 
College,  P.  Q. 

School    Organization,  Administration  and   Instruction — J.  M.   Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  Work  of  the  British  Science  Guild— H.  T.  Barnes,  Professor  of  Physics, 

McGill  University, Montreal,  P.Q. 
Resolutions. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Closing  Business. 
Meeting  of  New  Board  of  Directors. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  16TH 

Teachers'  Excursion  on  the  C.  P.  R.  steamer  the  "  Princess  Charlotte"  among 
the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  to  see  the  raising  of  the 
fish  traps. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Of  the  General  Sessions  of  the  Seventh  Convention  of  the 

DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Victoria,  B.  C.,  July,  1909. 


Opening  Session — Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  13th. 

The  Seventh  Convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  As- 
sociation opened  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Fort  Street,  this  afternoon.  Dr. 
Alexander  Eobinson,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  and  president  of  the  Association,  was  in  the 
chair,  having  on  his  right  Hon.  H.  E.  Young,  Provincial  Secretary 
and  Minister  of  Education  of  British  Columbia,  and  on  his  left  Mayor 
Lewis  Hall  of  Victoria.  The  hall  had  been  most -beautifully  decorated 
by  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools.  The  walls  were  hung  with  bunting 
in  restful  colors,  the  platform  was  gay  with  lovely  flowers,  and  towards 
the  rear  of  the  hall  was  displayed  a  select  exhibit  of  school  work. 

The  president  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2  p.m. 
The  proceedings  opened  with  prayer  by  T.  A.  Brough. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  H.  E.  Young  and 
by  Mayor  Hall.  Replies  were  made  by  W.  S.  Milner,  Ontario ;  -J.  B. 
Wallis,  Manitoba;  D.  P.  McColl,  Saskatchewan,  and  A.  M.  Scott,  Al- 
berta. 

President  Robinson  gave  his  opening  address. 

The  president  named  the  following  members  to  form  a  committee  to 
nominate  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  term: — W.  P. 
Argue,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  A.  M.  Scott, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Calgary,  Alta. ;  D.  P.  McColl,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  Regina,  Sask. ;  A.  E.  Lang,  Victoria  College,  To- 
ronto, Ont. ;  S.  E.  Lang,  Normal  School,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  James  W. 
Robertson,  Principal  Macdonald  College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.  Q. ; 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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After  announcements  by  the  president  and  secretary  the  session  ad- 
journed. 


Tuesday  Evening,  July  13th. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Association  were  entertained  at  a 
reception  given  in  their  honor  by  the  Provincial  Government.  The  re- 
ception was  held  in  the  government  buildings  and  took  the  form  of  a 
band  concert  and  promenade.  Light  refreshments  were  served.  Hon. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Young  and  Mrs.  Young  acted  as  host  and  hostess.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large  and  an  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 


Wednesday  Morning,  July 

The  convention  met  at  9 :30  a.m.  with  President  Eobinson  in  the 
chair.  On  the  platform  were  A.  H.  MacKay,  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  of  McGrill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 

This  session  took  the  form  of  a  round  table  conference  on  suggestions 
for  making  the  D.  E.  A.  a  more  influential  factor  in  Canadian  educa- 
tion, led  by  T.  A.  Brough,  Vancouver,  and  A.  E.  Lang,  Toronto.  A 
paper  by  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  Winnipeg,  who  was  unable  to  be  present, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Brough.  After  a  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion, 
the  f Qllowing  resolution  was  adopted : — 

Moved  by  A.  M.  Scott,  Calgary,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Von  Mun- 
ster,  Victoria,  "That  we  do  approve  in  a  general  way  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  programme  for  making  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion a  more  influential  factor  in  Canadian  education,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee be  named  by  the  president  to  report  to  this  convention  on  Thurs- 
day as  to  which  clauses  should  be  included  in  the  resolution  of  this  con- 
vention to  form  a  basis  for  future  action." 

The  president  named  as  a  committee : — A.  M.  Scott,  A.  H.  MacKay, 
A.  E.  Lang,  T.  A.  Brough,  D.  P.  McColl  and  James  W.  Eobertson. 

The  session  adjourned. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  July  14:th. 

The  evening  session  opened  at  8 :00  p.m.  President  Eobinson  was  in 
the  chair,  and  on  the  platform  were  the  speakers  of  the  evening,  Pro- 
fessor Adam  Shortt,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,,  Ot- 
tawa, and  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

Professor  Shortt  addressed  the  meeting  on  "The  Educational  Sys- 
tems of  the  Dominion  in  Relation  to  the  Civil  Service."  Inspector 
Hughes  spoke  on  "Modern  Tendencies  in  Education." 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


Thursday  Morning,  July  15th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9  :30  a.m.  by  President  Kobinson. 
On  the  platform  were  Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  McGill  University,  and  J. 
M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Kanssas  City,  Mo. 

The  president  in  a  brief  address,  which  paid  high  compliments  to  the 
work  of  McGill  University  and  its  influence  on  higher  education  in 
British  Columbia,  introduced  Professor  Dale,  who  spoke  on  "The  Tests 
of  a  Successful  Education." 

H.  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  New  York,  was  introduced  by  the  president 
and  addressed  the  meeting  on  "The  Origin  and  Work  of  'the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching." 

Jas.  W.  Eobertson,  Macdonald  College,  discussed  Dr.  Pritchett's 
paper  briefly,  speaking  in  welcome  to  the  distinguished  visitor,  and  in 
praise  of  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


Closing  Session — Thursday  Evening,  July  15th. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Seventh  Convention  of  the  Dominion  Ed- 
ucational Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Eobinson  at  8 :00 
p.m. 
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On  motion  of  A.  C.  Stewart,  Vancouver,  seconded  by  J.  M.  Camp- 
bell, Victoria,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  in  this  session  that  on  the 
programme  for  Friday  morning. 

The  paper  of  H.  T.  Barnes,  Macdonald  Professor  of  Physics,  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Montreal,  on  "The  work  of  the  British  Science  Guild" 
was  taken  as  read. 

W.  P.  Argue  (Convener)  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
nominating  committee : — 

Place  of  Meeting — Montreal. 

OFFICERS 

President — Jas.  W.  Robertson,  Principal  Macdonald  College,  Ste. 
Anne  de  Belle vue,  P.  Q. 

Vice-President — A.  H.  MacKay,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

General  Secretary — C.  J.  Lynde,  Professor  of  Physios,  Macdonald 
College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.  Q. 

Treasurer— J.  A.  Dale.  Professor  of  Education,  McGill  University. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Directors— David  Sloan,  Principal  Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S.; 
W.  S.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Fredericton,  N.  B.; 
Theodore  Ross,  P.  E.  T. ;  Robert  Fletcher,  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Winnipeg,  Man.;  W.  C.  Murray,  President  Saskatchewan  Uni- 
versity, Strathcona,  Sask.;  A.  Melville  Scott,  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools,  Calgary,  Alta. ;  Alexander  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Victoria,  B.  C. ;  John  Marshall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. ;  J.  C.  Glashan,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Norman  W.  DeWitt,  Professor  of  Latin  and  An- 
cient History,  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  Ont;  Geo.  W.  Parmelee, 
Secretary  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Quebec,  P.  Q.;  H.  J.  Sil- 
ver, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Moved  by  W.  P.  Argue,  seconded  by  A.  E.  Lang,  that  the  report  of 
the  nominating  committee  be  adopted. — Carried. 

The  committee  appointed  on  Wednesday  morning  to  consider  resolu- 
tions bearing  on  the  future  of  the  D.  E.  A.  presented  the  following 
report : — 

"Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  suggestions  as  printed 
on  the  Convention  programme,  for  making  the  Dominion  Educational 
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Association  a  more  influential  factor  in   Canadian  education,  beg  to 
report  as  follows: 

We  find  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  made  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  Association  to  secure  and  pay  for 
the  services  of  a  permanent  secretary,  and  we  therefore  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  nine  members,  one  from  each  province, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  to  consider  the  whole  question  in 
its  various  aspects,  financial  and  otherwise;  to  interview  the  govern- 
ments of  the  different  provinces  and  of  the  Dominion,  ascertain 
whether  ways  and  means  can  be  found  to  support  a  permanent  secre- 
tary, and  present  a  complete  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  following  constitute  the  committee: 
Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson,  Quebec;  W.  P.  Argue,  British  Columbia;  Dr.  A. 
M.  Scott,  Alberta;  Dr.  W.  C.  Murray,  Saskatchewan;  Dr.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Manitoba;  Prof.  W.  S.  Milner,  Ontario;  Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  New 
Brunswick;  Dr.  D.  Sloan.  Nova  Scotia;  Principal  S.  Robertson,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

A.  M.   Scott,  Convener. 
J.  W.  Robertson. 
A.  E.  Lang. 
A.  H.  MacKay. 
T.  A.  Brough." 

Moved  by  A.  M.  Scott,  seconded  by  J.  D.  Gillis,  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. — Carried. 

Moved  by  A.  M.  Scott,  seconded  by  J.  D.  Gillis :  "That  if  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  future  of  the  Dominion  Educa- 
tional Association,  after  consultation  with  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association,  deem  it  advisable  to  hold  a  conference  in  1910,  the 
authority  of  this  convention  be  granted  for  the  purpose." — Carried. 

Tt  was  moved  by  Prof.  Lang  and  seconded  by  G.  M.  Campbell,  "that 
the  very  heartiest  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  to  his  Worship  the  M.-iyor,  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  citizens  of  Victoria,  to  the  committee  of  teachers  of  Vic- 
toria, and  to  the  Educational  Club  of  Vancouver,  for  their  very  cor- 
dial welcome  and  support;  and  that  the  prea^  of  this  city  be  thanked 
for  the  satisfactory  reports  appearing  in  the  local  papers  from  day  to 
day."  This  was  carried  unanimously. 
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President  Eobinson  introduced  Professor  James  W.  Robertson,  Mac- 
donald  College,  the  president-elect  of  the  D.  E.  A.,  as  "one  who  had 
done  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  than  any 
premier  since  confederation."  Professor  Robertson  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  "The  Future  of  Rural  Schools/' 

The  president  next  introduced  to  the  meeting  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Su- 
perintendent of  City  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  had  kindly  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  executive  committee  to  be  present  and 
give  an  address.  Superintendent  Greenwood  spoke  on  "School  Organ- 
ization, Administration  and  Instruction."  A.  M.  Scott  followed  with 
a  few  words  of  appreciation  of  Superintendent  Greenwood's  address. 

The  convention  was  then  brought  to  a  close  by  all  standing  and  sing- 
ing the  national  anthem. 


Friday  Morning,  July  I6th. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  entertainment  of  visitors  at  Victoria 
chartered  the  beautiful  and  commodious  steamship  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  arranged  to  take  the  members  of  the  D.  E.  A.  to  see  the  lifting  of 
the  salmon  traps  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Juan  Island.  The  trip 
was  made  on  Friday  morning  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
The  weather  was  clear,  the  arrangements  had  been  carefully  planned, 
and  were  carried  out  without  a  hitch.  The  expenses  of  the  excursion 
were  almost  entirely  paid  by  a  grant  made  by  the  Victoria  City  Coun- 
cil. Those  who  were  able  to  take  the  trip  owe  thanks  to  the  Victoria 
City  Council,  to  the  committee  in  charge,  to  the  C.  P.  R.  officials,  and 
to  the  officers  of  the  company  operating  the  traps,  for  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  instructive  experiences  of  the  convention. 

"J.  D.  BUCHANAN," 

General  Secretary 
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ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 


HON.  DR.  H.  E.  YOUNG,  Minister  of  Education  and  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  British  Columbia. 

President  Eobinson  introduced  Hon.  Dr.  Young  as  one  who  had  the 
be<t  interests  of  education  at  heart,  and  who  had  not  spared  himself 
to  make  the  convention  a  success  as  far  as  he  could  help. 

The  Minister  of  Education  was  received  with  cheers  and  said : — 

Mr.  President  and  Ladites  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  sure,  sir,  that  it 
affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  this 
province  and  the  education  department  of  that  government  to  welcome 
you  to  the  capital  city  of  the  province.  We  feel  that  in  your  presence 
here  our  department  is  receiving  a  distinct  encouragement.  We  feel 
that  as  a  result  of  your  meeting  we  will,  as  it  were,  prosper  and  reap 
much  benefit  from  the  ideas  which  will  be  given  us  from  the  able 
papers  on  the  programme.  I  wish  to  express,  for  the  sake  of  Premier 
McBride,  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you.  He  is  en- 
gaged this  afternoon  with  the  reception  to  the  International  Council 
of  Women  but  he  hopes  to  meet  you  to-night.  The  province  as  a  whole 
is  desirous  of  meeting  such  representative  bodies  as  we  have  the  for- 
tune of  having  among  us  at  present.  This  week  we  have  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women  and  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  in  September  we  will  have  with  us  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  is  our  good  fortune  that  we  are 
able  to  attract  such  important  and  representative  bodies. 

While  no  doubt  in  the  west  there  is  a  tendency  towards  materialism, 
and  while,  perhaps,  the  accusation  is  well-founded  that  it  is  so  because 
of  the  remarkable  development  of  our  natural  resources,  yet  we  feel  that 
underlying  that  materialism  we  can  point  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
to  the  educational  system  in  British  Columbia,  and  to  the  record  which 
our  pupils  have  made  in  comparison  with  the  other  provinces.  If  you 
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look  at  the  matriculation  results  you  will  find  that  in  British  Columbia 
we  have  attained  an  end  of  which  we  are  very  proud.  We  intend  to 
develop  further  along  these  lines  and,  while  the  very  large  percentage  of 
our  young  people  leaving  here  for  the  east  is  a  credit  to  us,  yet  we  be- 
lieve we  would  have  a  remarkably  large  number  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  for  a  higher  education  had  we  the  facilities  at  home.  To 
provide  those  facilities  the  government  propose  to  have  a  provincial 
university.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  putting  through  a  bill 
for  the  setting  aside  of  two  million  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for 
the  institution,  last  year  I  succeeded  in  passing  the  charter  for  the  uni- 
versity, and  next  year  I  propose  to  introduce  a  bill  enabling  the  govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  commission  of  leading  educationists  from  the  east  to 
select  a  site  for  the  university.  The  question  of  a  site  is  a  burning 
one  on  account  of  local  jealousies  which  have  arisen,  and  unfor- 
tunately too  much  attention  has  been  and  is  being  paid  to  the  lo- 
cal benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  this  institution  and  not 
enough  attention  to  what  is  suitable  for  the  university  itself.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  and  to  secure  for  us  in  this  important  juncture  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  ripe  men  we  have  decided  to  ask  this  com- 
mission to  come  out  and  tell  us  which  is  the  best  site. 

We  hope  to  develop  the  university  along  modern  tendencies  and 
that  is  with  the  idea  of  exploiting  the  more  practical  faculties,  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  with  the  natural  resources  in  the  province.  We 
trust  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this  in  the  very  near  future,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  material  for  the  teaching  body  for  the  university  in  the 
province  will  be  both  ample  and  well-equipped. 

One  difficulty  that  our  teaching  body  in  this  western  country  has 
had  to  contend  with  is  that  we  are  probably  too  prosperous  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  young  people  to  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  as  a  life 
profession.  Our  teachers  are  constantly  leaving  us  but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  bring  about  such  increase  in  salaries  as  will 
act  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  continue  in  their  work.  Further  than 
that,  I  had  the  pleasure  last  year  of  putting  through  the  legislature  a 
civil  servicje  act.  Next  year  it  is  the  intention  to  round  this  out  by  the 
introduction  of  a  superannuation  bill,  upon  the  details  of  which  I  have 
been  working  with  an  actuary,  and  we  intend  to  evolve  a  scheme  where- 
by the  teachers  will  participate  in  the  advantages  of  that  as  well  as  the 
other  branches  of  the  public  service. 

I  wish  aira/in,  in  the  iifime  of  the  government,  to  express  our  most 
cordial  welcome  to  the  Association.  I  trust  your  delibentions  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us  and  I  feel  quite  confident  they  will  be  (cheers). 
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MAYOR  HALL,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mr.  President,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Assembled  as  you  are,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city,  in  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  your  As- 
sociation, on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Victoria,  I  have  the  honor,  as 
well  as  the  very  great  pleasure  of  extending  to  the  convention  as  a 
whole,  and  to  each  individual  member  thereof,  a  cordial  welcome  to 
this  city. 

You  have  come,  many  of  you,  a  long  way,  and  I  doubt  not,  in  some 
instances,  at  personal  sacrifice,  to  attend  this  convention. 

Some  of  you  have  come  from  the  older  Provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
where  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  beat  on  the  shores  of  Quebec,  or  New 
Brunswick,  from  the  land  of  Evangeline,  and  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists, 
from  the  territory  redolent  with  the  memories  of  Champlain,  the  ex- 
plorer, statesman  and  missionary,  whose  great  work  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada  has  been  recently  commemorated  by 
leading  representatives  of  England  and  Canada,  France  and  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  you  hail  from  the  splendid  Province  of  Ontario,  where  the 
foundations  of  the  superstructure  of  our  free  public  school  system 
which  you  represent,  were  so  well  and  truly  laid. 

Others  come  from  the  great  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  the  present  source  of  supply,  and  the  future  granary  of 
the  Empire's  daily  bread — and  others  from  the  interior  of  this  vast  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  feel  the  im- 
pulse of  a  new  life  and  vigor,  from  the  increasing  tide  of  immigration 
and  capital  which  are  commencing  to  flow  into  this  country  of  great 
resources  and  golden  opportunities. 

Some  of  our  visitors,  I  am  glad  to  note,  come  from  the  "Glory" 
land  to  the  south  of  us,  whose  country,  like  our  own,  breasts  upon  two 
great  oceans,  and  holds  within  its  territory  the  strenuous  activities  and 
cosmopolitan  races  of  al]  lands,  representing  with  ourselves  and  the 
Great  Empire  of  which  we  form  a  part,  those  institutions,  those  forms 
of  responsible  government,  and  that  enlightened  progress  which  are 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  most  advanced  civilization  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

To  our  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  other  side  I  would  offer  a  special 
greeting  and  welcome  at  this  time.  To  them  wo  say  "Hail  Columbia,5' 
not  in  a  colloquial  sense,  but  with  a  warmth  and  sincerity  which  can- 
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not  be  questioned.  To  you  who  are  met  to  deliberate  upon  and  to  dis- 
cuss questions  relating  to  the  education  of  the  young  minds  of  the 
country  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  compare  notes  with  those 
whose  training  and  experience  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the 
United  States  qualify  them  to  speak  with  authority  and  with  weight 
upon  the  subjects  of  their  special  work  of  investigation. 

When  I  look  into  your  faces  to-day,  I  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  work  to  which  you  have  devoted  your 
powers,  and  I  speak  no  word  of  flattery,  or  specious  adulation  when  I 
say  (though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  all  of  you  personally, 
but  judging  from  the  experience  I  have  had  as  chairman  or  member  of 
the  Board  of  School  Trustees  in  Victoria  for  eight  years  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession)  that  I  doubt  if  so 
great  a  work  could  be  committed  to  abler  or  better  hands,  or  to  those 
who  are  better  fitted  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  so  high  and 
sacred  a  calling  as  the  one  you  have  chosen  to  pursue.  Next  to  the 
men  who  minister  in  the  pulpits  anct  by  the  altars  of  our  churches,  and 
in  fact,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them,  and  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers  whose  eons  and  daughters  are  committed  to  your  care,  stand  the 
educators  and  trainers  of  the  rising  generation  of  our  country. 

Those  who  are  subject,  five  days  out  of  the  week,  during  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  to  the  impact  of  your  personality, 
in  the  process  of  assimilating  the  knowledge  essential  to  fit  them  to 
take  their  part  in  the  work  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  in  after  days 
in  their  character  the  features  of  the  mould  in  which  that  character 
was  fashioned.  They  are  now  in  embryo,  but  some  day  they  will  be  the 
poets  and  statesmen  of  this  country,  the  journalists,  the  scientists,  the 
inventors,  the  physicians,  the  advocates,  the  engineers,  the  craftsmen 
the  merchants,  whose  names  will  be  a  household  word  in  Canada,  and, 
perhaps,  throughout  the  world. 

And  when  they  have  become  famous,  I  know  of  no  higher  satisfac- 
of  which  our  human  nature  is  capable,  than  to  be  able  to  say  "They  were 
once  my  pupils.  To  their  education  and  advancement  I  gave  my  best 
thought  and  effort.  I  marked  their  rising  genius  and  I  lent  it  wings.'* 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  I  must  not  trespass  fur- 
ther upon  your  valuable  time.  A  largo  programme  has,  I  sec,  been 
mapped  out  for  you,  and  I  am  certain,  judging  from  the  number,  variety 
and  importance  of  the  subjects,  and  from  the  array  of  talent  and  the 
list  of  distinguished  names  I  notice  there,  that  the  outcome  of  this 
convention  will  be  historic  in  the  educational  annals  of  this  country. 
and  pregnant  with  great  benefit  to  every  individual  member. 
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Those  who  have  charge  of  the  entertainment  end  of  it,  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  have  in  their  solicitude  for  your  comfort,  made  pro- 
vision for  diversion  as  well  as  labor.  "All  work  and  no  play,"  as  you 
are  aware,  "makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  so  it  is  said,  and  this  aphorism  ap- 
plies with  equal  force,  I  fancy,  to  Jack's  respected  teacher.  There- 
fore, I  trust  that  during  your  stay  in  the  city  you  will  enjoy  your- 
selves thoroughly.  If  I  may  speak  metaphorically,  I  would  say  that 
our  gates  are  wide  open,  and  our  doors  are,  while  you  are  here,  off 
their  hinges.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  say  you  never 
had  a  better  time  in  your  lives.  When  the  time  comes  for  us  to  say 
"good-bye"  I  trust  that  you  may  carry  away  with  you  the  pleasantest 
recollections  of  your  visit,  and  that  when  you  return  to  your  homes  you 
will  have  a  good  word  to  say  of  us  to  your  friends,  and  that  you  will 
take  further  pleasure  in  describing  to  them  the  charms  and  beauties  of 
our  fair  City  of  Victoria  by  the  sea. 


REPLIES  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 


W.  S.  MILNER,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

"I  am  sure  I  voice  the  feelings  of  all  who  come  from  my  province  of 
gratification  at  the  generous  welcome  we  have  received.  It  would  take 
a  long  time  to  gather  up  our  impressions  on  our  first  trip  west.  For 
myself,  it  more  than  fulfils  my  expectations,  and  they  were  large.  It 
was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  us  to  hear  the  minister  refer  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  university  in  this  great  province.  The  question  of  site 
is  a  great  difficulty.  As  I  came  west  I  stopped  off  in  Saskatchewan 
and  I  heard  much  of  their  trouble  there.  You  have  taken  the  proper 
step ;  it  raises  it  out  of  the  political  arena,  and  the  choice  made  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  be  a  large-minded  one  and  one  that  will  commend  itself 
to  the  population  at  large.  I  fancy  that  in  their  mutual  respect  for  each 
other  Victoria  and  Vancouver  are  a  second  Toronto  and  Hamilton. 
(Laughter).  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  settle  this  matter 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  whole  people.  There  is  no- 
thing more  practical  in  politics  than  the  establishment  of  a  university  on 
broad  and  generous  lines.  It  touches  the  whole  future  life  of  the  na- 
tion in  a  more  real  sense  than  any  of  us  realise. 
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J.  B.  WALLIS,  Principal  Machray  School,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

"I  feel  that  in  spite  of  my  shortcomings  as  a  speaker  I  must  accept 
the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  heartiness  of  this  welcome.  You  eeem 
to  have  the  choicest  weather  for  the  occasion.  It  is  not  my  first  visit 
to  Victoria  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  my  last.  If  the  door  is  not  always 
off  the  hinges  it  is  a  wide  open  door,  and  Victorians  extend  not  one  but 
both  hands  and  give  us  every  privilege  their  city  can  give.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Manitoba  teachers  for  your  words  of  welcome 
and  trust  we  may  see  as  many  and  may  be  able  to  give  you  as  good  a  time 
when  you  come  to  Winnipeg." 


D.  P.McCoLL,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 

"I  do  not  feel  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute, but  I  am  proud  to  come  forward  to  reply  on  the  part  of  my 
province.  On  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Calder,  who  had  expected  up  to  the 
last  minute  to  be  able  to  come  himself,  and  on  behalf  of  our  teachers 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  very  cordial  welcome  you  have  extended  to 
your  province  and  city.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the  natural  barriers  of 
mountains  were  looked  upon  as  a  barrier  between  the  east  and  west. 
However,  I  think  this  feeling  is  passing  away,  and  that  the  executive 
in  choosing  Victoria  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  acted  wisely  and 
well.  The  exchange  and  interchange  of  ideas  will  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  good,  not  only  to  those  connected  with  educational  affairs  but 
to  all  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  provinces." 


A.  MELVILLE  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  Calgary, 

Alberta, 

"On  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Alberta  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportun- 
ity of  expressing  our  sense  of  the  kindness  of  the  teachers  of  British 
Columbia.  And  yet  I  must  remember  that  I  speak  for  about  1,500 
teachers,  not  one  in  twenty  of  whom  I  may  bo  acquainted  with.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  testify  to  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  prepanil  ions  which  you  have  made  for  us. 
As  knowing  something  about  the  arrangements  mado  and  the  difficulties 
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encountered  I  am  able  to  assure  the  convention  that  we  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  local  committee.  I  would  like 
to  add  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  teachers  of  New  Brunswick,  who 
are  too  modest  to  get  011  their  feet.  As  to  the  convention,  I  think  those 
here  should  remember  that  there  are  certain  educational  questions  which 
affect  the  whole  Dominion.  We  have  been  pieced  out  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  law-makers  into  certain  small  portions  of  the  country  and  each 
one  is  supposed  to  have  certain  educational  problems  which  each  has  to 
work  out  for  itself.  We  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  education.,  as 
in  any  other  matter,  we  have  problems  common  to  all.  The  sooner  we 
realize  that  there  are  such  educational  problems  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  meetings  of  our  Dominion  Educational  Association.  I  was  glad  to 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  the  minister  of  education  that  your  provincial 
university  is  soon  to  be  established,  and  that  the  government  has  de- 
cided to  leave  the  choice  of"  a  site  to  a  commission.  That  is  one  step 
taken  by  Alberta,  but  I  will  not  say  that  everybody  is  so  pleased  as  the 
minister  would  have  you  believe  as  to  site.  I  understood  you  have 
cities  that  love  each  other  as  much  as  Victoria  and  Vancouver  in  this 
province  (Laughter)  ;  just  like  Toronto  and  Hamilton  in  Ontario,  or  St. 
John  and  Fredericton  in  New  Brunswick,  and  we  have  Calgary  and  Ed- 
monton in  our  province.  However,  we  have  a  provincial  university  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  a  great  deal  from  it." 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


ALEXANDER  ROBINSON,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province 

of  British  Columbia.. 

"Fellow  Members  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association: — It  is 
not  my  intention  to  deliver  a  set  or  formal  address.  I  have  chosen  no 
specific  topic  on  which  to  speak,  but,  in  an  informal  way,  I  wish,  as 
President  of  this  Association  of  teachers,  to  say  a  few  things  to  you, 
suggested  by  this  convention  and  its  work. 

"You  have  listened  to  the  warm  welcome  extended  to  you  by  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  through  its  able  representative,  Hon. 
Dr.  Young,  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Provincial  Secretary,  ancl 
also  by  the  City  of  Victoria  through  His  Worship  Mayor  Hall.  I  wish 
also  to  add  a  word  of  welcome  to  this  convention,  not  only  to  our  British 
Columbia  teachers  who  have  turned  out  in  such  large  numbers,  but 
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especially  to  those  who  have  come  from  the  other  provinces  of  Canada, 
and  who  have  shown  the  interest  they  have  in  this  Association  by  the 
long  journey  they  have  taken  and  the  expense  they  have  incurred  in 
order  to  meet  with  us  here. 

I  trufct  that  you  will  all  find  the  communications  to  be  made  to  us 
by  those  taking  part  in  the  programme  educative  and  inspiring,  and 
that  the  arrangements  made  for  your  comfort,  convenience  and  enter- 
tainment while  in  Victoria  will  be  found  satisfactory.  I  wish  to  as- 
sure you  of  this,  that  while  the  members  of  this  committee  may  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  preparing  their  papers,  while  we,  the  Secretary, 
President  and  Directors  of  this  Association  may  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  preparing  the  programme,  yet  I  think  if  you  had  seen  this  building 
ten  days  ago,  as  I  saw  it,  and  compared  it  with  this  beautiful  assembly 
room  in  which  we  are  gathered  this  afternoon,  you  would  feel  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  to  the  members  of  the  Victoria  teaching  staff,  who  have  so 
liberally  contributed  their  services  in  decorating  it,  that  most  of  the 
success  of  this  afternoon  is  due.  I  wifeh  to  thank  those  teachers  very 
heartily  indeed  for  the  unstinting  hard  work  they  have  given  in  order 
to  render  this  room  habitable  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
gathered  in  it  to-day. 

I  am  reminded  this  afternoon  of  a  remark  made  to  me  three  or  four 
years  ago  by  a  medical  gentleman,  president  of  a  medical  association, 
a  physician  of  high  repute  in  Vancouver,  on  my  meeting  him  after  a 
successful  meeting.  He  told  me  of  how  the  papers  were  enjoyed  and 
of  the  public  interest.  I  asked  him  if  Dr.  So-and-So  was  there,  and 
he  replied:  "No;  I  expected  a  paper  from  him,  but  he  went  back  on 
me,  hired  an  Indian  and  a  canoe  and  went  up  the  coast."  I  feel  great 
sympathy  with  the  man  who  hired  the  Indian  and  the  canoe ;  and  there 
have  been  times  during  the  past  three  months  when  I  have  felt  almost 
as  if  I  would  have  liked  to  have  hired  a  canoe  for  the  week  beginning 
July  12th,  but  when  I  see  the  convention,  over  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  preside,  I  am  glad  I  did  not  go. 

I  think  the  public  should  be  assured  of  one  thing,  and  that 
is  we  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  forming  any  teachers'  union.  We 
have  not  before  us  the  intention  of  forming  any  combination  by  means 
of  which  the  educational  wares  for  the  next  year  will  be  placed  at  higher 
values.  We  are  met  the  same  as  the  members  of  other  great  professions, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  aspects  of  educational  work. 
It  is  a  qustion  whether  the  subjects  that  to-day  appear  on  the  curriculum 
should  receive  as  great  attention  as  they  do.  It  is  with  the  object  of 
learning  the  experience  of  other  members  and  their  opinions  as  to  that 
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and  other  subjects  we  are  meeting;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  Another 
reason  is  that  we  would  like  to  get  as  well  acquainted  with  each  other 
as  possible.  You  will  hear  papers  and  discussions  here;  the  real 
benefit  of  the  convention  you  will  derive  from  meeting  the  men  and 
women  who  are  here  with  you.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  that  the 
only  thing  he  ever  learned  that  was  worth  learning  in  the  world  was 
learned  during  his  hours  of  idleness,  and  while  we  are  very  thankful 
indeed  for  the  papers,  I  want  you  also  to  remember  that  there  is  another 
side  to  our  Association  meeting,  that  is  the  social  side. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to. 
The  first  is  in  regard  to  textbooks.  I  think  I  should  say  this,  thajt 
surely  some  workable  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  the  English- 
speaking  people  at  least  in  this  country  should  use  the  same  books  in 
arithmetic.  Arithmetic  in  Nova  Scotia  differs  very  little  from  what  it 
is  in  British  Columbia;  it  does  differ  a  little  in  Ontario — (laughter)  — 
but  generally  it  is  about  the  same.  In  geography  I  know  there  are 
some  textbooks  in  use  not  general  to  us.  Then  how  much  cheaper  we 
could  get  the  books  if  the  publishing  house  was  catering  to  a  population 
of  seven  millions  instead  of,  as  here,  a  population  of  only  250,000.  The 
advantages  of  that  are  evident  to  everybody. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  certificates.  I  see  no  reason  why  M 
British  Columbia  certificated  teacher,  of  normal  school  standing,  should 
not  be  accepted  in  Ontario,  or  even  in  the  province  I  was  born  in,  the 
most  highly  educated  province  in  Canada,  New  Brunswick.  I  observe 
some  persons  laughing  at  that.  I  did  not  throw  that  statement  out 
by  way  of  a  joke.  I  am  sorry  no  one  is  here  to  represent  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  in  their  absence  I  feel  like  saying  that  you  will  not  find 
a  more  highly-educated  class  of  people  than  those  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  (Applause.)  I  see  no 
reason  why  these  first-class  certificates,  carrying  normal  school  train- 
ing, should  not  be  accepted  all  over  the  Dominion.  I  feee  no  reason 
why  an  Ontario  certificate  of  that  character  should  not  be  accepted  in 
British  Columbia  and  every  other  province;  why  our  certificates  should 
not  in  the  same  way  be  accepted  in  the  other  provinces. 

It  is  very  important  that  every  teacher  should  pay  attention 
to  this  one  other  matter,  and  that  is  to  try  to  impress 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  municipality  or  rural  school  district  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  having  medical  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  regarding  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis 
We  have  had  tuberculosis  until  some  a.re  getting  tired  of  it.  It  is  need- 
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less  to  draw  attention  to  the  awful  mortality  of  that  disease,  and  when 
we  are  assured  by  medical  men  that  it  can  be  prevented  and,  in  the 
inception  stages,  cured,  does  it  not  seem  important  that  every  teacher 
of  a  country  school  should  be  informed  and  do  her  little  best  as  far  a-3 
her  influence  lies  to  raise  the  veil  of  ignorance  from  the  minds  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school? 

I  wish  to  welcome  you  very  heartily  to  this  beautiful  province.  The 
most  of  us  teaching  in  it  to-day  have  come  probably  from  the  provinces 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  we  have  found  this  country  very 
beautiful,  very  good,  a  very  rich  province,  with  a  very  nice  clafcs  of 
people,  saddled  with  no  religious  controversies,  with  no  racial  question, 
a  country  that  with  its  fine  climate,  with  its  soft  airs,  is  probably  as 
well  calculated  to  engender  as  fine  a  type  of  men  and  women  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  I  suppose  there  is  no  country  in  a  better  quarter 
or  better  situated  for  the  developing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  to  produce  probably  the  best  types  that  the  country  has  ever 
produced,  than  the  Pacific  Coast,  south  of  Alaska  and  down  to  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  California.  That  is 
recognized,  and  if  any  of  you  who  are  good  teachers  and  have  made 
a  success  in  the  provinces  east  of  the  mountains,  would  like  to  settle 
here,  I,  for  my  part,  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  hearty  welcome. 
Coming  through  the  magnificent  canyons  of  the  Thompson  and  Ille- 
cillewaet  and  Fraser  some  of  }^ou  may  have  asked  yourselves  what  these 
people  lived  on.  One  has  only  to  leave  the  main  line  of  the  railway 
to  find  the  beautiful.,  valleys  in  which  fruit  and  agricultural  products 
grow  to  perfection.  When  I  tell  you  that  for  years  the  aggregate  trade 
of  this  province,  its  exports  and  imports,  have  placed  it  third  among 
the  provinces  in  respect  of  trade,  you  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  great 
ktent  wealth  of  it.  Think  of  a  province  with  a  population  of  only 
250,000,  one-tenth  that  of  Ontario,  giving  the  big  revenue  last  year  of 
six  million  dollars,  when  that  of  Ontario  was  but  eight  and  one-half 
millions. 

In  closing  I  would  ask  you  to  make  your  discussions  more  thai) 
provincial.  Do  not  get  into  the  little  back  eddies.  Attempt,  nt  any 
rate,  to  give  it  somewhat  of  a  Dominion  tone.  One  word  more,  and 
that  is  a  renewed  expression  of  my  pride  in  being  President  of  this 
Association  during  the  past  term. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE. 

This  session  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  Association  which  were  printed  in  the  programme  as  fol- 
lows: 

Future  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association 

Suggestions  for  making  the  D.  E.  A.  a  more  influential  factor  in  Can- 
adian education. 

1.  Appointment  of  permanent  'secretary  at  fixed  salary,  devoting,  if 
possihle,  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

2.  Systematic  effort  to  enrol  every  teacher  in  the  Dominion,  and 
every  other  person  vitally  interested  in  education,  as  permanent  mem- 
bers" of  the  D.  E.  A. 

3.  The  holding  of  a  convention  at  least  once  in  two  years. 

4.  A  special  committee  to  he  appointed  to  prepare  convention  pro- 
grammes for  every  department  of  the  D.  E.  A.    The  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  a  majority  of  the  members  to  be  within  easy  reach  of 
the  place  where  the  convention  is  to  meet.     The  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, the  General  Secretary,  and  the  chairman  of  each  section,  to 
be  ex-officio  members  of  such  committee. 

5.  Each  provincial   government  to  send  at  least  one  special  repre- 
sentative to  every  convention,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

6.  Effort  to  keep  members  fully  informed  re  educational  affairs  at 
homo  and  abroad. 

(a)  Publication  in  book  form  of  full  report  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses at  conventions  of  D.  E.  A. 

(b)  Publication    of    annual    report    summarizing      condition      of 
progress  of  educational  affairs  in  each  province. 

(c)  Publication    of   high-class    educational   monthly   or    quarterly 
discussing   national    problems   of   education   from    a   national 
point  of  view. 
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(d)   The  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  be  editor-in-chief  of  pub- 
lications. 

7.  Increased  revenue  to  be  derived  as  follows : 

(a)  Annual  fees  from  increased  membership. 

(b)  Increased  provincial  grants  to  be  paid  annually. 

8.  Strong  and  united  effort  to  induce  the  Dominion  Government  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  education  at  Ottawa,  similar  to  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation at  Washington,  IT.  S.  A. 

9.  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  D.  E.  A.  in  harmony  with  the 
foregoing  proposals. 

10.  Appointment  of  representative  committee  at  the  Victoria  meet- 
ing to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  approved,  and  to  report 
progress  at  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 


T.  A.  Brough,  High  School,  Vancouver,  who  led  in  the  discussion, 

said: 

• 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Qentlemen, — I  regret  that  in  introducing 
this  subject  I  have  to  make  several  explanations.  You  will  find  the 
resolutions  which  we  are  to  consider  in  the  programme  and  you  will 
find  there  the  names  of  Dr.  Mclntyre,  of  Winnipeg,  and  Principal 
Scott,  of  Toronto.  Two  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Principal 
Scott,  stating  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  be  with  us,  as  education  is 
undergoing  radical  changes  in  Ontario  and  he  found  it  impossible  to 
come,  having  to  prepare  a  report  to  the  minister  to  be  ready  by  the 
seventeenth.  However,  he  expressed  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  reso- 
lutions. Dr.  Mclntyre,  of  Winnipeg  Normal  School,  has  also  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  and  finding  himself  kept  at  home  he  has 
sent  me  his  views  in  writing  and  with  the  consent  of  the  convention 
these  will  be  given  you  later. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  is  a  very  auspicious  time  to 
consider  the  future  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association.  Our 
nation  is,  one  may  say,  just  coming  of  age.  We  have  been  for  many 
years  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  empire,  but  from  this  time,  it  is  ap- 
parent, we  shall  also  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  empire.  In  Can- 
ada itself  we  are  face  to  face  with  very  grave  problems.  We  have  en- 
tered upon  an  era  of  remarkable  expansion,  and  eras  of  remarkable  ex- 
pansion are  also  fraught  with  very  great  danger  to  the  national  weii- 
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being,  and  especially  when  we  remember  that  our  population  is  being 
rapidly  increased  every  year  by  the  incoming  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  foreigners,  speaking  almost  every  language  under  the  sun  the  danger 
is  intensified  tenfold.  Our  neighbors  to  the  south  went  through  a  per- 
iod of  this  sort  during  the  last  century,  and  the  success  with  which  they 
grappled  with  that  problem  must  receive  our  highest  commendation. 
They  received  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreigners  and  they  have 
Americanized  them  and  transformed  them  into  intelligent,  worthy 
American  citizens — and  they  have  done  so  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  common  school.  We  must  make  use  of  the  same 
means  if  we  are  to  attain  the  same  end,  an  end  vital  to  our  very  ex- 
istence as  a  nation.  I  do  not  think  any  agency  will  help  us  so  much  in 
organizing  such  an  effort  as  the  D.  E.  A.  Our  educational  machinery 
in  the  Dominion  must  be  organized  so  that  it  will  be  as  effective  as 
possible  in  dealing  with  this  and  other  problems,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  leaders  in  educational  effort  should  confer  from  time  to  time 
and  devise  measures  for  most  effectively  doing  their  work.  Here  I 
must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  D.  E.  A.  They  were  men 
of  insight,  men  of  foresight,  and  they  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
past.  They  have  kept  the  west  and  east  in  contact  with  the  middle 
portions  of  our  country  and  these  have  learned  much  from  each  other. 
Many  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  D.  E.  A.  in  Toronto,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  our  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  MacKay,  from  Nova 
Scotia.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  Dr.  Parkin,  now  in  charge  of  the 
Ehodes  Scholarship  work,  and  Colonel  Baker,  Minister  of  Education  in 
British  Columbia  at  that  time.  That  is  just  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  this  Association  brings  together  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education  all  over  the  Dominion.  But  our  work  has  not  made 
the  progress  that  we  expected  that  it  would  make.  .Our  work  has  lacked 
continuity  and  persistence.  Many  good  things  have  been  begun  and 
then  they  have  been  dropped.  The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  seems  to 
me  to  lie  in  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  secretary.  We  have  the 
work  of  the  secretary  done  this  year  in  an  admirable  manner.  He  has 
kept  the  association  affairs  running  along  smoothly;  he  has  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  railway  magnates  who  fix  the  rates;  he  has  cor- 
•esponded  with  the  ministers  and  deputies  and  the  superintendents  of 
education  throughout  the  Dominion ;  he  has  come  into  contact  with  the 
mncipals  and  prof esisors  of  universities ;  he  has  been  brought  into  com- 
nunication  with  the  great  leaders  of  educational  thought  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  and  across  the  Atlantic,  and  just  when  he  is  becoming 
extremely  valuable  to  us  and  to  the  educational  work  of  Canada  there 
is  a  chance  of  our  losing  his  services.  Now.  would  any  great  business 
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undertaking,  any  great  corporation,  do  business  like  that ;  appoint  an 
untried  man  to  a  responsible  position  and  then  when  he  made  good,  won 
golden  opinions,  consent  to  be  deprived  of  his  services  and  have  to  be- 
gin all  over  again  with  a  new  man?  I  need  not  ask  you;  the  question 
answers  itself.  We  ought,  then,  to  have  a  permanent  secretary  for  this 
Association.  He  would  keep  us  at  work  along  certain  Hues.  He  would 
seie  that  when  we  began  a  good  work  we  would  make  some  effort  to 
finish  the  work  begun.  He  would  be  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of 
educational  thought  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  he  could  easily 
interest  them  in  our  work.  If  he  could  not  get  their  services  to  come  to 
our  convention  one  year  he  could  another  year.  He  would  be  our  man- 
aging director. 

Then,  too,  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  a  larger  and  a 
permanent  membership.  Our  membership  is  email,  principally  because 
it  is  not  a  permanent  one.  I  was  a  member  of  this  Association  many 
years  ago;  I  became  a  member  when  it  met  for  the  second  time.  After 
that  I  lapsed  and  was  not  a  member  for  several  years  thereafter.  Six 
years  ago  I  became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
of  the  United  States,  when  I  attended  the  meeting  in  Boston.  I  have 
never  attended  a  meeting  since  but  I  have  not  allowed  my  membership 
to  lapse.  I  pay  a  fee  annually  larger  than  we  ask  for  every  two  years. 
T  do  it  feeling  that  I  get  a  return  many  times  over.  Some  think  we 
should  not  expect  to  enroll  every  teacher  in  the  Dominion.  Why  should 
we  not?  If  not  every  teacher  why  not  expect  to  enroll  them  by  thou- 
sands ?  Has  any  effort  ever  been  made  to  enroll  large  numbers  ?  Have 
committees  been  appointed  in  the  various  provinces  to  see  if  this  is  not 
possible?  If  we  had  a  permanent  secretary  he  would  attend  to  work  of 
this  kind,  keep  in  touch  with  the  members  already  on  the  books  and  en- 
roll new  member?.  I  think  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Association  in 
the  past  has  been  the  infrequency  with  which  we  have  met.  According  to 
the  constitution  we  should  meet  once  every  three  years.  We  meet  and 
have  an  interesting  time  and  then  before  we  meet  again  we  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  In  these  resolutions  we  suggest  that  we  should  meet 
every  two  years.  I  think  annual  meetings  are  better  than  that,  but  we 
suggest  that  the  meetings  should  not  be  less  frequent  than  every  two 
years.  In  the  past  year  we  have  had  the  president  and  secretary  and 
directors  in  this  neighborhood  working  hard  in  the  preparation  of  the 
programme,  and  wo  wore  met  with  great  difficulties  indeed.  The  sec- 
retary had  to  correspond  with  the  several  departments  and  wait  their 
making  up  their  pro«rrainmop.  He  had  to  interview  the  persons  who 
wero  to  give  us  addresses  or  papers  and  these  had  to  think  up  subjects. 
and  there  were  very  serious  delays.  Nobody  in  particular  was  at  fault. 
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I  think  if  we  had  a  small  committee  it  would  make  up  the  whole  pro- 
gramme and  a  great  deal  of  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated.  The 
heads  of  departments  would  advise  this  committee;  by  a  certain  date 
have  reports  in  and  after  that  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gramme for  all  departments  would  rest  on  the  committee. 

We  cannot  have  a  strong  Dominion  Educational  Association  unless 
the  various  educational  departments  in  the  various  provinces  take  a 
vital  interest  in  these  matters,  and  we  suggest  here  that  at  each  of 
these  meetings  each  province  shall  be  specially  represented.  I  think 
we  should  aim  at  having  the  minister  and  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion in  each  province  here.  Of  course  there  will  be  years  when  the  min- 
ister of  a  certain  province  cannot  come  or  some  superintendent  be  de- 
tained at  home,  and  in  these  years  they  should  be  represented  by  their 
deputies  or  by  proxy.  The  minister  or  the  superintendent  can  always 
find  an  able  man  in  whom  he  has  confidence  to  represent  him.  Then 
each  government  would  be  kept  closely  in  touch,  vitally  in  touch,  with 
educational  matters  in  the  other  provinces.  There  might  also  be  special 
representatives  engaged  by  the  governments,  men  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  or  inspection.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been  that 
outside  of  those  who  attend  these  conventions  there  are  so  few  who  are 
brought  into  close  touch  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings.  I  have 
not  allowed  my  membership  in  the  National  Educational  Association  to 
lapse  because  I  am  kept  in  touch  from  year  to  year  with  the  proceed- 
ings there.  They  print  a  very  valuable  annual  volume  containing  the 
proceedings  at  their  meetings  and  a  full  report  of  the  papers  read.  This 
is  worth  many  times  the  annual  fee  and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  this 
yearly  volume  with  pleasure,  and  to  ensure  getting  it  I  never  forget  to 
pay  my  annual  fee.  We  should  have  in  Canada  a  full  report  of  these 
meetings  and  this  year  we  have  every  confidence  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  place  before  you  a  full  report  of  every  paper  and  every  address.  Then 
in  the  years  when  we  are  not  meeting  I  think  our  secretary  should  place 
a  report  in  our  hands,  summarizing  matters  educational  in  each  pro- 
vince so  that  when  we  meet  again  we  shall  be  apprised  of  the  work 
done. 

A  greater  lack  vet  is  the  lack  of  an  educational  review  of  the  higher 
class  such  as  the  American  Educational  Review  is.  We  have  in  Canada 
a  large  number  of  educational  papers,  very  useful  and  helpful,  but  we 
have  no  magazine  of  the  higher  class  dealing  with  national  problems 
of  education  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Some  tell  us  our  con- 
stituency is  not  larsfe  enough  to  support  such  a  magazine.  I  cannot 
agree  to  any  such  view,  Eighteen  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  foun- 
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dation  of  the  Queen's  University  Quarterly,  had  some  small"  part  in  that 
and  became  a  stockholder  to  a  limited  extent.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
that  stock  is  quoted  to-day.  I  have  never  received  any  dividends  and  it 
would  go  hard  if  I  were  asked  to  reduce  my  stock  certificate.  But  I 
have  had  dividends  of  untold  value  annually  from  the  establishment 
of  that  great  quarterly.  For  eighteen  years  that  magazine  has  been  dis- 
cussing great  national  questions,  great  social  questions,  great  educa- 
tional questions,  and  it  has  kept  before  us  the  highest  national  uni- 
versity ideals.  Now,  our  constituency  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
Queen's  or  any  other  university.  It  is  as  large  as  that  of  all  put  to- 
gether, and  perhaps  larger.  What  we  need,  of  course,  is  an  editor-in- 
chief  and  we  need  financial  assistance  in  beginning  such  an  undertak- 
ing. The  Queen's  Quarterly  is  a  great  success  and  yet  it  costs  little 
because  the  professors  of  Queen's  University  and  other  universities,  and 
other  eminent  persons  gladly  contribute  to  its  pages,  but  if  we  es- 
tablish a  magazine,  our  constituency,  being  much  wider,  we  would  have 
to  come  into  the  market  and  pay  market  prices  for  the  wares  offered. 
Unless  we  do  we  cannot  start  an  educational  review  in  Canada.  If  we 
had  the  funds  the  permanent  secretary  could  undertake  the  general 
management  and  sufficient  funds  would  enable  us  to  pay  for  first- 
,  class  articles  until  the  circulation  was  enough  to  make  the  magazine  a 
paving  proposition.  How  are  we  to  derive  a  sufficiently  large  capital 
to  undertake  this?  In  the  United  States  it  is  all  managed  through 
the  annual  fee  which  members  of  the  Association  pav.  Six  vears  ago, 
when  I  was  in  Boston  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, the  revenue  of  that  meeting  amounted  to  about  $75.000.  That 
furnishes  ample  means  to  carry  out  all  their  undertakings  and  they 
have  acquired  a  very  large  surplus  which  can  be  used  to  direct  educa- 
tional effort  in  anv  wav  that  seems  good.  But  until  we  have  a  very  much 
larger  membership  than  we  have  at  present  I  think  the  governments  of 
the  various  provinces  would  be  very  glad  to  help  UP.  We  have  received 
grants  from  almost  every  province  of  the  Dominion  for  this  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  the  British  Columbia  erovernment  itself  has  given 
$1,000  cash  and  has  spent  another  thousand  in  other  wavs  to  make  this 
convention  a  success.  I  have  never  beard  a  person  grndee  the  expen- 
diture of  that  monev.  I  think  if  the  provincial  governments  were  ap- 
proached and  the  matter  put  before  them  thev  would  pav  these  grants 
annuallv  and  make  them  much  larger  when  thev  were  satisfied  of  the 
great  value  this  work  would  bo  to  educational  advancement  throughout 
the  Dominion.  In  the  United  States  thev  have  got  something  we  have 
not  got  which  I  think  we  ought  to  strive  to  have,  and  that  is  a  national 
educational  bureau  at  Washington.  Over  there  education  is  a  subject 
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for  each  state  and  not  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  just  as  in  Can- 
ada it  is  a  subject  for  each  province  and  not  for  the  Dominion,  and  yet 
there  is  some  educational  work  which  the  whole  country  can  do  much 
better  than  any  one  province.  For  many  years  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington  has  been  doing  this  work  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  They  appoint  an  eminent  man  as  head  of  it  and  he  is  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  able  men,  and  each  year  they  gather  valuable  statistics 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  world  and  print  valuable  reports  on  the 
work  being  done  in  education,  which  are  distributed  broadcast.  Per- 
sonally I  get  every  year  the  reports  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. In  Canada,  I  am  satisfied,  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
have  a.  bureau  of  this  kind  at  Ottawa.  The  head  of  it  could  do  much 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  unity  in  our  educational  efforts.  We  do  not  aim 
at  uniformity.  Uniformity  in  educational  effort  is  impossible,  and  even 
if  possible  not  desirable,  but  unity  of  aim  is  an  end  we  should  strive 
for  in  every  part  of  our  Dominion. 

There  are  other  two  resolutions  but  they  are  mere  machinery  to  carry 
nut  the  matters  which  go  before.  That  is,  we  advocate  changes  in  the 
constitution  in  harmony  with  these  proposals.  We  advocate,  of  course, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  at  this  convention  to  do  its  best-  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions,  which  we  hope  shall  be  endorsed.  I  am  not 
\vodded  to  the  literal  wording  of  fhese  resolutions.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  very  general  discussion  of  this  matter  and  that  amendments 
will  be  suggested,  so  that  the  resolutions,  when  they  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  will  be  of  far  greater  value  than  they  are  as  they  ap- 
pear here.  If  this  meeting  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  if  we 
could  rise  into  greater  usefulness — as  happened  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
United  States,  whore  their  National  Association  was  a  small  affair  like 
our  own  until  one  year  when  they  were  billed  to  meet  in  a  town  of  ten 
thousand  and  found  themselves  with  ten  thousand  delegates,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  had  to  go  out  into  the  country,  leaving  one  in  each  house  to 
act  as  host — onr  Association  could  be  transformed  in  the  same  way  if 
we  took  hold  of  it  in  the  right  way.  I  beg  to  move,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  to  discuss  these  resolutions. 


A.  E.  Lang,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  in  seconding  the  motion, 

said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  Mr.  Brough  has 
introduced  is  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  subject  that  can  be 
brought  before  this  Association  at  this  meeting.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
now  in  a  position,  if  never  before,  to  make  a  move  of  vital  importance 
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not  only  to  the  Association  as  a,  whole,  but  for  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country  at  large;  and  I  should  like  to  say  just  here  that  I  per- 
sonally am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Association  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  east  is  so  far  from  the  west,  dis- 
tances so  vast,  interests  so  large,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  as  teach- 
ers would  form  a  company  to  work  together  we  could  accomplish  a 
great  good  in  the  nationalizing  of  our  educational  work  in  this  country. 
There  is  need  of  that,  because,  I  think,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
provincial.  As  Canadians  we  resent  any  such  imputation  strongly.  We 
speak  of  other  peoples,  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  the  old  land,  as  be- 
ing provincial,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  a  wide  outlook; 
we  know  more  of  the  geography  of  the  land  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  say,  than  they  do  of  ours  and  we  joke  them  upon  the  mistakes 
they  make  about  this  country,  and  those  who  have  been  over  the  water 
know  the  extraordinary  mistakes  they  make  there  in  regard  to  Canada. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  after  all  we  are  provincial.  Not  longer  ago 
than  four  weeks,  speaking  to  one  of  the  leading  educational  lights  of  On- 
tario, he  mentioned  a  certain  group  of  men  who  were  going  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  privately  of  studying  some  of  the  educational  systems 
there  and  his  language  was:  "Europe  has  nothing  to  teach  us  in  On- 
tario along  educational  lines."  Has  it  not?  I  am  myself  from  Ontario 
and  I  would  not  wish  you  to  believe  that  all  the  people  in  that  province 
speak  like  that.  Ontario  has  many  things  to  learn  from  Europe  and 
from  "British  Columbia  and  other  provinces  in  educational  matters. 
What  we  need  is  educational  unity  in  this  country.  I  believe  the  proper 
thing  to  do  now  would  be  to  form  into  committee  of  the  whole  and 
have  as  manv  as  possible  of  our  members  discuss  these  resolutions. 
There  are  a  few  points  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  myself. 

Of  the  suggestions  here  I  do  not  believe  all  will  carry,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  very  wise  to  adopt  them  all.  Eor  instance,  I  am 
very  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  "No.  5,  respecting  the  paying  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  special  representative  of  each  provincial  government,  and  T 
shall  give  you  my  reasons  briefly.  As  president  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion department  of  the  convention  I  tried  to  induce  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  come  out  here  and  read  papers.  One  of  them  answered  me: 
"I  read  a  paper  at  Halifax  and  found  that  others  had  their  fare  paid 
and  that  I  was  the  only  one  to  prepare  a  paper  and  go  there  to  read  it  at 
my  own  expense.  1  do  not  care  to  go  to  British  Columbia  and 
find  others  that  way  to-day ."  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any. 
This  is  like  other  good  things,  it  entails  some  sacrifice.  I  am  also  doubt- 
ful of  the  wisdom  of  "(d)"  in  No.  6,  as  to  the  secretary  being  editor- 
in-chief  of  publications.  The  secretary,  if  he  does  his  work  properly. 
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and  solicits  subscriptions  and  membership,  will  have  as  much  as  he  can 
do.  What  appeals  to  me  as  a  better  plan  is  this:  the  university  mag- 
azine of  McGill  and  Toronto  and  other  universities  is  managed  on  this 
principle,  that  the  editor-in-chief  gives  his  services  gratuitously  and 
the  contributors  are  paid.  The  wise  plan  for  the  Association  to  pur- 
sue would  be  to  pay  the  secretary  a  handsome  salary  and  let  him  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Association.  It  might 
be  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  or  group  of  men  to  conduct 
the  magazine  and  pay  contributors. 

Another  point  is  as  to  No.  8,  and  I  must  say  that  much  as  I  would 
like  to  see  a  bureau  of  education  at  Ottawa,  I  think  the  past  history  of 
our  Association  shows  that  to  be  impossible.  I  was  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  in  Montreal  and  I  remember  the  arguments 
brought  forward  for  it  and  the  grand  future' before  it  and  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  we  would  adopt  such  a  bureau  of  education. 
Unfortunately  we  are  divided,  not  only  by  distance  but  also  by  race  and 
creed,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise,  to  say  the  least,  to  re-open  this 
question  when  it  has  already  caused  considerable  trouble  in  the  D.  E.  A. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  create  a  bureau  in  connection  with  the 
D.  E.  A.,  and  then  we  could  approach  the  Dominion  Government  and 
ask  for  a  grant.  Grants  are  given  by  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces 
to  many  things  not  nearly  so  meritorious.  I  wish  to  add  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  splendid  way  British  Columbia  has  treated  the  association 
in  giving  this  grant.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Brough's 
motion. 


Dr.  Mclntyre's  paper  on  this  subject,  read  by  Mr.  Brough,  was  as 
follows : 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  with 
you.  The  loss  is  altogether  mine.  I  shall  miss  the  inspiration  of  the 
meeting,  and  shall  be  denied  the  great  privilege  of  renewing  valued 
friendships. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  preface  one's  remarks  by  setting  forth  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  Association  labors  at  the  present  time.  The 
president  and  the  secretary  are  in  a  good  position  to  give  information 
on  that  point.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  difficulties  are  not  in- 
superable, and  that,  despite  them,  the  Association  may  continue  to  do 
very  valuable  work,  more  especially  at  this  time  when  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  and  assume  our  nationhood. 
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It  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  in  a  country  such  as  ours  the  Asso- 
ciation would  at  any  time  be  thoroughly  representative.  Yet  its  repre- 
sentative character  has  been  one  of  its  great  merits.  In  this  respect  it 
compares  more  than  favorably  with  its  older  sister  across  the  border. 
The  best  we  can  hope  for  at  any  gathering  is  a  large  local  representa- 
tion and  comparatively  few  delegates  from  the  other  provinces.  By  can- 
celling its  provincial  meeting  in  favor  of  this  gathering,  British  Colum- 
bia has  set  an  example  which  every  province  in  its  turn  might  follow. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Dominion  Association  should  be  somewhat  different  from  those  con- 
sidered at  a  provincial  gathering.  There  are  some  problems  which  are 
individual  and  local.  These  may  be  dealt  with  at  local  institutes.  Other 
problems  are  provincial.  These  may  be  considered  at  provincial  meet- 
ings. There  are  still  other  problems  of  national  importance,  and  part  of 
the  time  at  a  gathering  like  the  present  should  be  given  to  a  discussion 
of  these.  Nor  are  the  subjects  of  national  importance,  (limited  to  those 
which  the  teacher  meets  in  the  schoolroom.  There  are  questions  touch- 
ing social  and  industrial  life,  questions  suggested  by  the  lonely  life  on 
the  farms,  and  the  unhappy  life  in  the  crowded  centres.  There  are  pro- 
blems of  the  home  and  the  street,  of  the  market-place  and  the  forum, 
problems  of  language,  race,  creed  and  custom;  and  these  are  to  be  set- 
tled if  our  nation  is  to  thrive.  It  is  surely  not  out  of  the  way  to  expect 
that  at  meetings  of  this  Association  we  shall  give  some  attention  to  these 
problems,  leaving  the  details  of  administration  and  method  to  local 
gatherings. 

But  whether  the  representation  at  our  meetings  be  chiefly  local  or 
chiefly  from  other  provinces,  and  whether  we  deal  with  education  in  a 
broad  or  a  narrow  way,  there  is  always  bound  to  be  a  difficulty  in  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  the  Association  by  a  committee  widely  scattered,  and 
by  executive  officers  new  to  the  work.  This  brings  up  Mr.  Brought 
suggestion  of  a  permanent  secretary.  As  I  see  it,  this  question  is  best 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  another — the  organization  of  a  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Education.  Let  us  briefly  consider  what  such  a  bureau  might 
mean,  and  how  its  existence  might  affect  this  association : 

A  bureau  at  Ottawa,  organized  on  similar  lines  to  that  at  Washing- 
ton, is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was,  I  believe,  mentioned  more  than  -once  in 
this  Association,  and  yd  no  definite  action  \vas  taken.  probahly  because 
the  time  for  action  had  not  come.  Yet  surely  we  might  do  worse  than 
ask  for  something  which  might  do  for  the  Dominion  what  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  has  done  for  the  states  of  the  Union.  It  might  do  for  us 
several  things,  any  one  of  which  might  justify  its  existence. 
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1.  It  might  collect  Canadian  statistics.  Anyone  who  has  attempted  to 
get  reliable  information  with  regard  to  educational  conditions  in  Can- 
ada will  appreciate  how  valuable  a  bureau  would  be.     The  year  books 
of  the  various  provinces  have  no  semblance  of  uniformity.    The  nomen- 
clature differs.     The  information  given  fully  in  Borne  is     completely 
lacking  in  others.    Altogether  it  is  a  thankless  task  to  get  facts  and  fig- 
ures.   With  a  bureau  all  this  would  naturally  find  a  remedy. 

2.  It  might  give  reliable  accounts  of  what  is  being  done  iri  the  var- 
ious provinces  in  administration,  in  actual  teachng,  in  educational  ef- 
fort of  all  kinds.    Surely  we  should  be  as  well  informed  with  regard  to 
our  educational  systems  as  with  regard  to  our  mines,  our  forests,  our 
fisheries.  (And  if  we  are  ignorant,  is  it  any  wonder  that  other  nations 
have  difficulty  in  appreciating  our  efforts?    In  the  matter  of  statistics 
and  reports,  it  is  time  that  we  were  coming  into  line  with  other  civ- 
ilized lands.) 

3.  It  might  give  information  in  convenient  form  with  regard  to  ed- 
ucation in  other  lands.     This,  is  an  age  of  such  transformation     that 
very  often  a  land  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  unprogressive 
is  able  to  give  us  many  lessons.    We  have  many  coming  to  us  from  other 
civilized  lands.     We  must  understand  their  ways  if  we  would     wisely 
deal  with  them.    A  study  of  the  educational  systems  under  which  they 
worked  seems  indispensable. 

It  appears  to  be  particularly  fitting  that  the  Dominion  government 
should  organize  and  support  a  bureau  of  this  kind.  It  cannot  give  aid 
to  education,  nor  interfere  with  administration  in  the  several  provinces 
when  once  these  have  organized  systems.  Yet  in  the  western  provinces, 
at  least,  the  chief  difficulties  in  education  at  the  present  time  are  the 
result  of  'problems  of  immigration  with  which  the  provinces  have  had 
very  little  to  do.  The  hiving  of  the  foreign  peoples  creates  problems 
that  it  requires  patience,  wisdom  and  money  to  solve.  The  least  the 
Dominion  government  can  do  is  to  collect  information,  put  it  in  access- 
ible form,  and  distribute  it  freely  to  the  people. 

There  are,  I  believe,  no  valid  objections  to  the  organization  of  a 
bureau.  I  feel  assured,  moreover,  that  the  sentiment  of  Canadians  who 
have  considered  the  matter  is  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  such  a 
step.  Certainly,  overworked  provincial  officials  have  not  the  time  to 
collect  all  the  information  they  desire,  and  yet  without  full  information 
they  cannot  act  as  intelligently  as  they  should.  And  this  applies  to  the 
whole  round  of  officials  in  all  the  provinces. 
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Now,  were  a  bureau  organized,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  one 
of  its  officials  to  act  as  secretary  of  this  Association.  His  work  would 
naturally  bring  him  into  touch  with  all  educational  forces  in  the  Do- 
minion, and  under  a  good  executive  he  could  do  the  work  much  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  other  person  that  could  be  secured.  One  feature 
of  the  work  of  this  Association  must  have  pressed  itself  upon  the  notice 
of  many.  When  a  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  a  recommendation 
made,  which  carries  with  it  work  to  be  done,  there  is  nobody  who  is  of- 
ficially responsible  for  executing  the  work.  Under  the  system  proposed, 
if  the  Association  wished  for  any  particular  information,  or  wished  to 
distribute  any  material,  it  could  have  at  its  disposal  an  organization 
which  existed  for  just  such  ends.  As  it  is  now,  the  Association  serves 
the  purposes  of  fellowship,  inspiration,  and,  in  a  certain  measure,  edu- 
cation. Linked  with  a  bureau,  it  could  become  a  powerful  factor  in 
building  up  our  nation. 

If,  however,  the  Dominion  authorities  should  refuse  to  accede  to  a 
reasonable  request,  it  would  be  the  highest  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
provinces  to  combine  in  supporting  a  bureau  of  this  kind. 

This,  then,  is  my  suggestion  as  to  the  secretaryship.  Until  some  such 
scheme  can  be  put  into  operation,  or  at  least  until  a  secretary  can  be 
obtained  whose  work  is  education,  and  who  at  the  same  time  is  an  ed- 
ucator-at-large,  I  do  not  see  that  much  is  to  be  gained  by  altering  pre- 
sent arrangements. 


J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Kansas  City, 
was  asked  to  address  the  convention  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  and  Teachers  of  British  North  America, — I  have  been 
a  member  of  our  National  Association  since  1884  and  have  missed  but 
two  sessions.  One  (session  I  was  in  Europe  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  the  other  session  a  Brother  .Debs  whom  we  have  in  our 
country  stopped  the  train  on  which  I  and  others  were  trying  to  reach 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  Chicago,  and  so  I  did  not  attend  that  meeting. 
Your  country  is  wider,  if  I  understand  the  geography  when  I  get  north 
of  the  line  (laughter)  than  ours  is  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
but  there  is  one  advantage  with  all  the  English-speaking  peoples,  when 
we  come  together  we  understand  each  other.  We  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  we  read  the  same  literature,  we 
have  the  same  feelings,  we  have  been  brought  up  in  practically  the  same 
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institutions;  and  one  reason  why  our  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  organised  more  than  fifty  years  ago  was  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  states  and  territories  together  so  that  we  could  compare  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  aspirations  educationally — and  probably  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  has  had  more  to 
do  in  bringing  in  all  the  various  states  together  than  any  other  one  in- 
fluence, unless  it  be  that  of  Christianity  in  our  country.  It  was  true  we 
had  our  local  differences  as  you  have,  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  lan- 
guage, and  this  Association  brought  us  together  so  we  became  acquainted 
with  each  other.  While  we  have  city  and  county  and  district  and  state 
associations  yet  the  National  Association  is  our  great  national  education- 
al gathering.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  it 
had  a  struggling  existence.  Probably  there  would  be  two  or  three 
hundred  persons  from  different  sections  attending  the  convention  until 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts,  got  up  what  we  called  the  big- 
gest educational  show  on  earth,  and  we  met  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Since  then  our  convention,  except  one  year,  has  been  numbered  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Mr.  Brough  has  indicated  this  morn- 
ing the  plan  on  which  we  work.  We  elect  a  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  but  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  secretary,  and 
I  see  you  have  proposed  that  here.  The  permanent  secretary  we  could 
not  have  done  without,  a  man  who  was  familiar  with  the  different  in- 
fluences at  work  educationally  in  the  country.  He  is  the  eye  and  ear 
and  business  manager  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  is 
kept  busily  engaged.  We  saw  years  ago  that  we  would  have  to  do  so  and 
pay  a  liberal  salary.  I  was  for  several  years  treasurer  and  with  Lane 
of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Calkins  of  New  York,  both  gentlemen  well-known 
among  Dominion  educationists,  after  consultation  as  to  the  plan  upon 
which  we  should  work  decided  on  this  one.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  helped  us  out  several  times  in  the  matter  of  securing  rail- 
way rates.  We  looked  forward  to  having  a  permanent  endowment  fund 
which  would  yield  us  a  regular  income.  We  have  added  from  year  to 
year  till  that  fund  is  about  .$175,000,  bearing  interest  at  about  four 
per  cent.  That  is  a  nest  egg  upon  which  we  can  depend.  The  remain- 
der of  our  revenue  is  secured  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  active  mem- 
bership of  the  Association,  and  in  that  way  we  are  able  to  publish  an 
annual  volumje  of  the  proceedings  of  our  convention,  and  furnish  it  not 
only  to  the  members,  but  to  libraries,  school  boards  and  so  on.  The  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  was  incorporated  in  1857  and  re-in- 
corporated two  years  ago.  We  cannot  touch  that  fund  but  we  can  in- 
crease it. 
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I  can  say  with  safety  that  we  in  the  United  States  see  that  you  in 
the  not  far  distant  future  will  have  fifty  or  one  hundred  million  peo- 
ple. You  are  getting  the  very  best  class  of  people  from  the  old  country, 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  from  the  United  States,  the  Western 
states.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  look  upon  the  advances  you  are  making. 
While,  as  some  of  your  own  speakers  say,  you  seem  to  lack  culture  in 
these  newer  parts  of  the  country  it  is  but  a  veneer  on  the  surface,  there 
is  no  change  in  the  sterling  character  underneath.  Your  educational 
problems  are  ours.  We  are  trying  to  educate  for  the  purpose  of  making 
better  men  and  women  of  our  children  than  we  are;  you  are  doing  the 
same.  You  can  work  out  this  plan  of  a  national  association  somewhat 
on  the  lines  of  ours. 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  said : 

There  are  two  points  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer.  It  is  important 
that  the  leaders  of  thought  should  meet  as  often  as  possible  and  once  in 
two  years  might  not  be  too  often.  The  expenses  of  teachers  attending  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  salary  of  some  professors  and  teachers  annually, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  a  general  attendance,  but  we  could  have 
a  meeting  filled  by  the  teachers  nearest  to  the  point  of  meeting,  but 
then  we  should  have  the  leading  men  in  every  province,  the  men  con- 
trolling the  movement  in  the  various  provinces,  and  if  we  have  them 
there  we  are  doing  the  work  of  Canada.  For  that  reason  I  think  every 
provincial  government  should  do  its  share  in  sustaining  a  strong  dele- 
gation at  our  conventions.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement Nova  Scotia  has  done  its  share  as  well  as  any  other  pro- 
vince. Our  object  in  the  convention  is  not  to  assimilate  the  system  of 
one  to  another.  Whatever  difference  there  is  in  another  system  we 
should  respect  it  even  if  it  does  not  suit  our  province  best.  It  may  suit 
the  other  provinces.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  of  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation suggested.  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  when  that  was  dis- 
cussed and  I  do  not  know  why  any  person  present  should  think  that  we 
cannot  have  an  institution  of  that  kind.  In  1907  no  less  than  forty 
departments  of  education  throughout  the  empire  met  in  a  conference 
in  London.  The  second  conference  is  going  to  meet  in  1911.  In  1907 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Education,  for  I  can  use  that  name  in  this 
reference,  agreed  to  collect  statistics  from  the  various  educational  de- 
partments of  the  empire  and  tabulate  them.  Already  the  depart- 
ment has  gone  to  work  and  has  issued  papers  to  the  provincial  depart- 
ments, which  are  busy  sending  in  the  information.  On  that  information 
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we  expect  to  base  statistics  or  the  Empire.  In  Canada  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  statistics  of  our  own  provinces.  I, think  we  are  beginning 
in  good  time  and  in  a  few  years  have  something  of  the  kind  worth  while. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Dominion  should  not  assist  in  educational 
work.  Of  course,  it  cannot  exercise  any  control,  so  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation will  not  have  the  slightest  coercive  effect,  any  more  than  any  of 
the  private  organizations  of  our  own,  such  as  this  Association.  That  ar- 
gument can  thus  be  swept  away  at  once.  The  next  question  is,  can  the 
Dominion  Government  do  anything?  The  answer  is  that  the  Dominion 
is  already  doing  much  work  in  the  way  of  agricultural  education  and  are 
at  present  proposing  to  do  more  in  taking  charge  of  the  work  of  giving 
to  teachers  a  uniform  system  of  education  in  physical  training  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dominion  government,  leaving  the  whole  management, 
of  course,  to  the  control  of  each  province.  No  Dominion  representative 
can  say  "Education  is  none  of  our  business,"  for  they  have  given  the 
case  away.  Perhaps  they  should  do  as  in  the  United  States  and  ap- 
propriate some  government  means  for  the  encouragement  of  at  least 
those  phases  of  industrial  and  technical  education  which  underlie  nav- 
igation, trade  and  commerce  and  agriculture,  which  are  under  the  jur- 
isdiction and  within  the  sphere  of  the  Dominion  government.  If  we 
ask  them  to  do  so  they  will  probably  put  it  off,  because  every  organiza- 
tion and  government  feels  that  it  has  as  much  as  it  can  do  at  present, 
but  if  we  show  it  is  valuable  and  the  provinces  want  it  I  am  sure  some- 
thing can  be  done.  These  two  points  I  wish  to  emphasize,  meeting  to- 
gether and  with  the  provinces  represented  and  having  a  bureau  for  the 
collection  and  co-ordination  of  statistics  which  will  consider  what  sta- 
tistics shall  be  given.  I  laid  great  stress  with  the  imperial  authorities 
on  the  work  of  international  statistics,  with  the  object  of  giving  an  idea 
of  the  population,  the  number  of  those  going  to  school  of  the  various 
grades  out  of  that  population,  the  respective  numbers  in  the  classical, 
scientific,  industrial  and  technical  and  university  courses.  This  bur- 
eau would  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  I  presume  it  would  have  to 
be  done  along  the  lines  of  the  bureau  in  the  United  States. 


D.  S.  Mackenzie,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Province  of  Alberta. 
—There  are  several  suggestions  with  which  I  am  in  the  fullest  accord ; 
in  fact,  there  are  but  very  few  of  them  in  which  I  am  not  in  the  fullest 
sympathy.  The  questions  which  to  my  mind  are  the  most  important, 
the  most  vital,  are  those  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  member- 
ship, and,  through  that  extension,  the  influence  of  the  Association,  and 
that  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  education  for  the 
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whole  Dominion.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points  I  am  not 
yet  fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind  as  to  how  this  end  can  be  best  se- 
cured, but  one  thing  is  to  me  clear,  that  in  order  that  the  membership 
should  be  at  all  satisfactory,  both  with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of 
membership  and  with  respect  to  the  increase  in  membership,  there  must 
be  some  person  who  will  at  all  times  be  interested  in  the  extension  of 
the  membership,  in  the  holding  of  the  membership  when  once  it  is  ob- 
tained and  with  keeping  in  toudh  with  all  the  leading  educationists 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Such  a  person,  whatever  we  may  call  him, 
will  virtually  be  the  general  secretary  of  the  Association.  With  respect 
to  the  other  point  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  of  the  organization  of  a 
bureau  of  education,  1  have  for  years  past  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a 
bureau.  It  may  be  doubtful  how  it  should  be  run,  it  may  be  a  question 
as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  this  bureau  in  the  hands  of  the  Do- 
minion government  or  in  retaining  complete  control  of  it,  if  we  are  fi- 
nancially able  to  do  so,  ourselves.  Some  allusion  has  been  made  which 
may  be  an  objection  to  the  former  course.  The  differences  of  language 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  barrier,  though  I  cannot  for  my  own  part  see  why  it 
should  be  a  great  barrier.  If  this  Association,  however,  through  its  in- 
creased membership  and  increased  powers,  should  be  able  to  control  this 
bureau  itself  then  it  can  be  made  perhaps  still  more  valuable  to  the  ed- 
ucationists of  the  Dominion  and  will  be  of  very  much  more  interest  to 
the  membership.  In  our  wrork  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  the 
administrative  side  of  education  frequently  find  it  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain and  tabulate  information  which  we  may  wish  to  have  for  our 
guidance  with  respect  to  the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  It  in- 
variably involves  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  and  when  the  informa- 
tion comes  it  comes  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  any  basis  of  tabulating  the  information  which  is  required.  About 
four  months  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  clay  with  Dr.  Jame- 
son in  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  London  while  he  was 
engaged  in  precisely  this  kind  of  work  and  he  wished  to  have  any  as- 
sistance which  I  could  give  him  for  a  few  hours  in  dealing  with  the 
western  provinces  of  Canada.  The  draft  report  setting  forth  the  educa- 
tional conditions  in  our  western  provinces  has  been  issued  and  this  is 
now  being  checked  over  to  see  whether  or  not  it  witli  fair  accnrateness 
sets  forth  the  actual  conditions.  The  British  government  is  certainly 
undertaking  a  very  difficult  task.  Those  directly  engaged  in  the  work 
are  finding  it  a  more  difficult  task  than  they  had  anticipated,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  the  result  of  their  labors  will  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  all  parts  of  the  British  empire.  I  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  suggestions  as  here  set  out. 
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D.  P.  McColl,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan.— I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  several  points  brgught 
forward  for  discussion  and  there  are  two  or  three  on  which  I  would 
like  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  later  on. 

B.  B.  Paul,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Victoria,  thought 
the  resolutions  ought  to  be  discussed  clause  by  clause. 

E.  Von  Minister,  Victoria,  did  not  see  how  it  was  easy  to  get  at  a  gen- 
eral opinion  from  a  meeting  in  which  there  were  three  hundred  British 
Columbia  delegates  and  a  small  number  from  the  rest  of  Canada,  and 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  matter  were  to  be  discussed  at  the  var- 
ious provincial  gatherings.     At  the  next  convention  they  would  have  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  different  districts  thought  of  the  resolutions  and 
no  matter  what  preponderance  of  local  members  there  was  would  be  in 
a  position  to  act  on  them  one  way  or  other. 

Dr.  A.  Melville  Scott,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Calgary: — I 
am  quite  prepared  to  approve  of  the  resolution,  but  what  is  going  to 
happen  if  we  do  approve?  We  can  pass  a  motion  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
but  who  will  pay  his  salary?  I  would  like  to  move  that  we  approve  the 
general  spirit  of  the  recommendations  here  made  for  the  future  of  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association,  and  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
appointing  of  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  for  the  carrying  of  these 
into  effect, 

Mr.  Von  Munster  offered  to  second  such  a  motion,  and  Dr.  Scott 
worded  it  as  follows:  "That  this  Association,  in  convention  assembled, 
does  hereby  approve  the  recommendations  which  are  made  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  convention,  from  clauses  1  to  9,  and  that  we  do  now 
proceed  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  consideration  of  the 
best  means  of  carrying  these  into  effect." 

Dr.  A.  E.  Lang  felt  satisfied  that  some  of  the  resolutions  would  not 
carry  at  all,  and  he  therefore  suggested  that  the  approval  should  be 
couched  in  more  general  terms. 

Dr.  Scott  altered  his  motion  as  follows :  "That  we,  assembled  in  con- 
vention of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  do  hereby  approve  in 
a  general  way  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  programme  for  making 
the  Dominion  Educational  Association  a  more  influential  factor  in  Can- 
adian education,  clauses  one  to  nine,  and  that  we  do  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  appointing  of  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  the  carrying 
out  of  such  of  the  suggestions  as  are  feasible/' 

The  President:  What  does  Dr.  Scott  mean  by  "proceeding  to  con- 
sider" a  committee? 

Dr.  Scott:  My  idea  was  that  we  might  name  it  now  but  that  it  might 
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be  well  to  consider  what  powers  we  would  give  it  before  naming    the 
committee. 

The  President:  The  only  powers  we  would  give  it  would  be  power  to 
report  next  convention,  or  perhaps  this. 

Dr/ Scott:  We  might  give  them  power  to  employ  a  secretary  if  they 
could  find  the  means. 

The  President:  Does  Dr.  Scott  wish  this  proposed  committee  to  re- 
port before  we  break  up  Friday  ? 

Dr.  Scott:  Yes.  The  sooner  we  have  their  report  the  better,  for  it 
will  take  two  years  to  make  arrangements  and  report  to  next  con- 
vention. 

Frank  Andrews,  Victoria,  H.  S. :  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  move  that 
the  words  "in  a  general  way"  be  struck  out.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
clear-cut  resolution  in  regard  to  the  appointing  of  a  bureau  of  educa- 
tion at  Ottawa.  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  such  a  resolution  and, 
judging  from  what  I  have  heard  said,  I  think  a  very  large  majority  arc 
prepared  to  pronounce  very  decisively  on  that  point.  That  is  the  most 
important  point  in  these  recommendations,  and  I  think  we  should  have 
passed  without  debate  the  non-contentious  clauses  and  have  one  dis- 
cussion on  this. 

J.  R.  Brown,  Kelowna,  B.  C. :  If  we  leave  it  over  for  two  years  we 
may  as  well  add  another  letter  to  the  initials  of  our  association  and 
vrite  it  D-E-A-D.  Let  us  get  busy  and  do  something  right  away  now. 

Dr.  Scott:  To  meet  the  wishes  of  all  I  will  move  that  we  appoint  a 
committee  to,  report  to  us  on  Friday  a  clear-cut  expression  of  opinion 
which  can  be  adopted  by  the  convention  as  a  whole.  It  might  leave 
large  questions  open  but  still  containing  such  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  Andrews:  Is  not  this  a  recommendation  by  a  committee?  Why 
not  deal  with  it  as  such  and  say  what  we  think  of  it  here  and  now? 

A.  M.  Scott  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Von  Munster,  "That  we  do  now 
approve  in  a  general  way  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  programme 
for  making  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  a  more  influential 
factor  in  Canadian  education,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
report  to  this  convention  on  Thursday  as  to  which  clauses  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution  of  this  convention  to  form  the  basis  of  future 
action." 

This  motion  was  adopted  and  the  President  named  as  the  committee, 
A.  M.  Scott,  A.  H.  MacKay,  A.  E.  Lang,  T.  A.  Brongh,  D.  P.  McColl 
and  James  W.  Robertson. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  DOMINION  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


By  ADAM  SHORTT,  Chairman  Civil  Service  Commission,  Ottawa,  Can. 

1 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  to  address  you  this  evening,  that  of  the 
educational  systems  of  the  Dominion  and  their  relation  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice, is  rather  a  new  problem  in  Canada,  one  that  is  worrying  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  I  can  assure  you,  to  no  small  extent,  and  part  of 
that  worry  I  hope  this  evening  to  transfer  to  the  educationists  who  are 
here  assembled  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  problem 
I  may  state  at  the  outset  and  then  give  some  of  the  atmosphere  of  it. 

The  problem  is  this,  to  introduce  a  system  of  appointments  to  the 
junior  offices,  at  least  of  the  civil  service,  on  a  competitive  basis,  the 
competition  being  determined  by  written  examination,  which  examina- 
tion must  have  some  fair  reference  to  the  teaching  done  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  How  are  we  to  set  a  series  of 
papers,  to  prescribe  subjects  of  study  as  a  basis  for  them,  and  to  examine 
those  papers  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall  do  justice  to  candidates  here 
in  Victoria,  over  on  the  mainland,  in  Alberta,  in  Saskatchewan,  in  Man- 
itoba, Ontario,  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces?  That  is  the 
problem,  and  those  of  you  who  are  doing  the  teaching  in  this  province 
will  realize  what  that  means,  what  it  involves  to  reach  a  solution  which 
may  be  fair,  so  that  candidate  No.  One  who  may  come  from  British 
Columbia,  candidate  No.  Two,  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  candi- 
date No.  Three,  from  Quebec,  will  know  that  such  is  the  basis  on  which 
these  appointments  are  to  be  made.  Having  thus  stated  the  problem 
let  me,  first  of  all,  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  present  system  in  the 
civil  service. 

On  the  first  of  September  last  there  came  into  force  a  new  act,  the 
Civil  Service  Amendment  Act,  and  there  came  into  being  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  Larochelle,  of  Montreal,  and  my- 
self, to  conduct  to  a  large  extent  this  new  system.  Our  first  duties  are 
to  prescribe  and  organize  and  administer  a  system  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations to  provide  for  appointments  to  the  various  positions  below 
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that  of  deputy  minister  in  the  public  service  of  the  Dominion,  at  Ot- 
tawa first,  afterwards  probably  throughout  the  Dominion.  We  are  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  by  the  government,  but  not  removable  by  the 
government.  That  is,  our  position  is  like  that  of  the  judges  or  the 
Auditor-General.  In  addition  we  have  to  pass  upon  every  promotion 
in  the  service,  and  issue  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  every  special 
increase  in  salary  in  the  service.  There  are  other  functions  committed 
to  us  which  are  brought  into  play,  not  automatically  but  on  request  by 
the  government.  These  are  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  or  all  the  departments  and  suggest  improvements  or  other- 
wise as  we  are  called  upon,  and  then,  as  though  that  were  not  enough, 
the  last  clause  gives  this  sweeping  commission,  "and  any  other  duties 
assigned  to  it."  However,  the  automatic  duties  we  find  to  be  more 
than  enough.  These  duties  are  at  first  confined  to  the  inside  service, 
that  is,  the  service  in  the  various  departments  at  Ottawa.  The  out- 
side service  is  more  familiar  to  the  people  up  and  down  the  country  in 
the'  shape  of  the  post-offices,  custom  houses,  immigration  offices,  militia 
stations,  apart  from  the  purely  militarv  character  of  that  service,  inland 
revenue,  the  various  branches  of  the  Interior  Department,  such  as  the 
land  offices,  and  inspection  of  forestry,  also  the  experimental  farms, 
etc.  This  outside  service  is  not  yet  brought  within  our  jurisdiction  but 
is  covered  by  the  act  and  may  be  brought  in  in  whole  or  in  part  simply 
by  order-in-council.  Indeed,  we  are  at  present  asking  them  not  to  bo 
in  a  hurry  to  extend  our  field  until  we  are  more  thoroughly  organized 
to  deal  with  the  inside  service. 

Now,  in  the  inside  service  the  employees,  that  is,  the  civil  servants, 
are  graded  in  three  general  classes,  first,  second  and  third  divisions,  the 
third  being  the  lower.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  divided  into  two  others, 
subdivisions  "A"  and  "B."  Then  there  is  a  lower  grade  not  specifically 
divided  into  divisions,  including  messengers,  sorters,  packers  and  mis- 
cellaneous people  of  that  sort.  There  are  also  the  ordinary  day  labor- 
ers, the  higher  grade  of  these  being  employed  in  the  printing  bureau. 
The  employees  of  the  printing  bureau  are  regulated  in  the  same  way  as 
employees  of  any  other  industry,  that  is,  put  under  the  control  of  the 
King's  Printer,  but  the  King's  Printer  staff,  so  far  as  it  is  clerical  and 
not  engaged  in  the  business  of  printing,  is  part  of  the  inside  service  and 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  Now,  the  third  di- 
vision is  separated  from  the  two  higher  divisions  and  in  salary  some- 
what overlaps.  That  is,  division  "B"  in  the  lower  division  is  the  one 
into  which  the  ordinary  civil  servant  enters.  Subdivision  "A"  113  a  di- 
vision into  which  those  entering  "B"  are  promoted  from  time  to  time 
for  efficiency  of  service  or  length  of  service.  "A"  of  the  third  division, 
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overlaps  "B"  of  the  second  division  in  point  of  salary,  but  not  in  point 
of  rank,  and  is  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  for  those  who  are  not 
going  to  rise  any  higher  than  ordinary  routine  clerical  work,  to  find  a 
better  outlet  and  to  encourage  them  to  stay  in  the  service.  The  third 
grade  begins  at  $500  and  increases  by  $50  a  year  up  to  $800  and  then, 
if  promoted,  goes  on  by  $50  increases  to  $1,200,  that  being  the  highest 
salary  paid  in  the  third  class.  Second  division,  division  "B"  begins  at 
$800  and  runs  up  by  $50  increases,  except  in  cases  I  will  mention  later 
on^  to  $1,600.  Then  a  clerk  may  be  promoted  into  the  next  division,  or 
indeed,  he  may  be  promoted  before  reaching  $1,600  and  go  on  from 
$1,600  to  $2,100.  Then  division  "B"  of  the  first  class  commences  at 
$2,100  and  runs  up  to  $2,800,  and  division  "A"  starts  at  $2,800  and  may 
rise  at  present  to  $4,000.  That  is  the  salary  grading  of  the  service. 

Now  as  to  the  entrance  to  the  grades  and  promotion  in  them.  There 
are  three  independent  and  separate  examinations  for  outsiders  going 
in  on  general  terms  to  fill  specific  positions.  The  first  of  these  has 
reference  to  the  lower  grade,  sorters,  packers,  and  so  on.  That  examina- 
tion covers  practically  the  three  R's — reading,  writing,  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and,  of  course,  spelling.  The  next  is  for  entrance 
to  the  third  class,  and  covers  the  subjects  already  named,  also  geography, 
history,  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  and  typewriting;  also  stenog- 
raphy and  book-keeping  as  optional  subjects.  Those  standing  well  in 
either  of  these  optional  subjects  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  better 
choice  of  positions.  The  grade  we  have  set  in  the  third  division  sub- 
jects is  about  half  way  through  the  high  school  course.  The  only  one 
that  might  cause  question  would  be  history.  We  propose  to  confine  the 
history  to  modern  history  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
including  such  an  outline  of  French,  English  and  American  history  as 
will  cover  the  chief  outstanding  events  in  that  period,  that  the  candi- 
date may  show  some  acquaintance  with  the  origin  of  our  civilization 
here  in  America  with  its  European  connection.  Beading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  need  not  worry  us  much,  because  they  ought  to  be  taught 
fairly  well  and  equally  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  next  examination,  and  the  one  that  gives  us  most  trouble,  is  that 
for  "B"  of  the  second  division,  having  a  standard  about  equal  to  the 
second  year  university  work  or  the  higher  work  done  in  the  high 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  A  man  can  come  up  for  that  higher  ex- 
amination without  really  going  to  a  university,  but  I  think  he  will  be 
better  equipped  for  it  if  he  has  taken  the  university  course.  So  much 
the  better  if  he  has  taken  the  whole.  The  question  has  been  asked  a 
great  many  times,  can  anyone  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  university  enter  the 
service  without  going  through  this  examination,  and  we  have  to  say, 
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"No"  because  these  examinations  are  not  qualifying  examinations  sim- 
ply ;  they  are  essentially  competitive  examinations.  We  do,  it  is  true, 
set  a  minimum  standard  up  to  which  any  candidate  must  come  before 
getting  an  appointment,  but  we  have  only  so  many  appointments  to  of- 
fer in  each  grade.  We  send  out  a  circular  to  each  of  the  departments 
a  couple  of  months  before  an  examination  is  to  take  place,  asking  how 
many  new  clerks  they  are  likely  to  require  in  the  next  six  months  in  the 
different  grades.  From  that  return  we  make  up  our  list  and  issue  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Canada  Gazette,"  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
different  educational  institutions  and  which  we  will  endeavor  to  dis- 
tribute as  completely  as  we  can,  that  so  many  positions  are  to  be  filled 
as  the  result  of  the  approaching  examinations  for  the  second  division 
and  so  many  for  the  third.  The  others  are  not  enumerated  for  reasons 
I  shall  give  you  presently.  That  means  that  if  only  thirty  qualify  above 
the  minimum  set  and  we  have  thirty-five  positions  to  fill,  only  thirty 
out  of  the  thirty-five  can  be  filled  and  the  other  five  held  over  or  filled 
temporarily.  But  if  fifty  come  over  the  minimum  only  the  first  thirty- 
five  are  selected.  Thus  there  are  fifteen  people  who  have  passed  above 
the  minimum  but  get  no  appointments,  because  this  is  not  a  qualifying 
examination  except  for  the  number  to  be  appointed.  If,  therefore,  we 
accepted  university  candidates  who  have  taken  a  course  of  a  much  high- 
er standard  than  we  expect,  we  should  be  unable  to  grade  them.  Where 
should  we  put,  for  example,  and  how  grade  A  from  McGill,  and  B  from 
Toronto,  and  C  from  Saskatchewan  ?  We  could  not  do  it  and  therefore 
have  adopted  the  English  system  which  is  the  one  on  which  we  act;  no 
matter  if  a  man  has  several  degrees  with  high  class  standing  and  med- 
als, he  has  to  take  the  examination  if  he  desires  to  enter  the  civil  ser- 
vice. If  he  is  as  good  as  his  honors  indicate,  he  will  probably  be  first  on 
the  list,  but  we  shall  have  placed  him.  Thus  we  get  rid  of  the  con- 
fusion which  seems  to  reign  in  some  sections  of  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  compulsory  attitude  of  the  commission  towards  graduates  or  people 
with  teachers'  certificates. 

Another  point.  There  is  an  age  limit  for  these  general  examinations. 
Every  candidate  must  be  at  least  eighteen  and  not  over  thirty-five  at 
the  time  of  writing  on  the  examination.  Now  this  question  also  has 
been  raised;  if  a  person  becomes  thirty-five  between  the  time  of  exam- 
ination and  the  receiving  of  an  appointment  is  he  thrown  out?  No. 
Once  candidates  have  taken  an  examination  and  have  succeeded  in  com- 
ing into  the  list  they  are  all  sure  of  an  appointment.  There  we  have  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  old  system.  When  we  came  to  look  over  the 
lists  we  found  there  were  between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  on 
the  qualifying  list  who  had  taken  the  civil  service  examinations,  passed 
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them,  but  never  got  a  position.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  others,  but 
at  least  one  thousand  there  are  in  the  civil  service  who  have  never  taken 
any  examination  at  all,  while  there  were  these  thousands  on  the  waiting 
list.  That  was  the  old  system,  however.  It  had  come  down  to  a  matter 
of  political  patronage;  no  doubt  about  that.  The  difficulties  which  ac- 
cumulated under  that  system  brought  about  this  change.  A  good  many 
on  that  list  thought  it  hard  that  they  were  never  appointed.  Now,  if  you 
go  up  and  paiss  the  examination  you  are  sure  of  an  appointment.  Some 
have  appointments  now  who  had  no  political  chance  under  the  former 
conditions. 

I  have  given  you  the  general  skeleton  of  the  system  for  appointment 
to  the  service,  without  particular  reference  to  the  offices  to  be  filled. 
We  have,  say,  thirty  persons  who  are  qualified  to  enter  the  second  di- 
vision. A  department  notifies  us  that  they  want  a  person,  say,  to  fill 
a  position  in  division  "B"  of  the  second  class.  They  state  what  qualifi- 
cations the  persons  should  have  to  fill  that  position.  We  look  down  our 
list,  we  notice  the  optional  subjects  that  have  been  chosen  by  the  can- 
didate— and  we  give  a  good  many  options — and  are  guided  by  these. 
Suppose  the  position  is  in  the  Experimental  Farm  branch;  we  see  the 
subjects  a  man  has  taken,  say  biology,  including  botany  and  animal  bi- 
ology, and  who  has  done  well ;  we  take  the  first  man  who  stands  well  in 
these  lines  and  assign  him  to  the  position.  He  then  enters  the  service 
on  probation  for  six  months.  He  cannot  be  disturbed  for  two  months. 
Some  people  do  not  show  up  well  for  the  first -few  weeks,  but  everyone 
must  get  two  months.  Between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  sixth 
month  the  deputy  minister  may  report  that  the  person  is  not  qualified 
to  do  the  work,  giving  his  specific  reasons.  Now  it  may  be  that  the 
man  or  woman  is  not  temperamentally  suited  to  that  work,  or  is  not 
physically  suited  to  it,  is  not  sufficiently  up  in  this  feature  or  that  fea- 
ture, finds  the  work  disagreeable  or  is  generally  incapable,  because,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  people  who  can  pass  examinations  but  cannot  do 
much  else.  We  have  to  judge  on  that  report  and  on  any  investigations  we 
may  undertake  as  to  whether  that  person  is  incompetent  or  unsuited 
to  that  or  any  other  department.  If  -so,  we  notify  the  person  that  they 
are  unsuited  for  the  civil  service  and  must  go  elsewhere.  If  it  is  a  case 
of  not  being  suited  to  this  or  that  special  work  they  may  get  another 
trial.  If  no  adverse  report  comes  in  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  ap- 
pointment becomes  permanent. 

Now  as  to  the  vexed  question  of  sex  in  the  service.  It  is  the  teach- 
ers' problem  over  again.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  under  pre- 
sent conditions  in  this  country  the  initial  salaries  offered  are  too  low. 
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A  salary  of  $500  is  not  enough  to  attract  a  young  man  of  over  eighteen 
years  who  is  well-equipped  to  do  clerical  work;  that  is,  who  writes  a, 
good  hand,  is  a  typewriter  and,  if  possible,  a  stenographer,  can  spell 
accurately,  can  do  ordinary  propositions  in  arithmetic  and  write  a  de- 
cent composition,  and  can  pass  an  examination  in  ordinary  geography 
and  a  little  history.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  not  sufficient  and  we  find 
in  the  examinations  already  held  in  the  big  cities  that  we  have  no  large 
number  coming  up,  and  that  very  few  men  qualify.  The  men  we  get  are 
chiefly  from  the  country  villages  and  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
That  means  one  of  two  things;  it  means  either  that  the  city  people  are 
quite  incompetent  while  they  have  a  plethora  of  brains  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  the  country,  or  that  the  salaries  given  in  the  big  cities 
and  the  prospects  which  go  with  them  have  attracted  the  well-equipped 
fellows  for  such  work,  leaving  only  the  left-overs  for  the  civil  service; 
but  by  the  new  system  left-overs  cannot  get  into  the  civil  service.  If 
we  in  the  civil  service  are  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  and  get  equally  competent  men  and  women,  we  will 
have  to  pay  better  salaries.  And  that  as  you  know  is  one  of  the  chief 
problems  in  the  teaching  profession  also.  We  have  to  contend  with  the 
difficulty  that  not  enough  men  are  going  in  for  the  profession.  WeH, 
you  cannot  expect  a  young  man  to  starve.  The  young  women,  not  hav- 
ing conquered  all  the  opportunities  of  life,  as  yet,  and  not  having  got 
the  suffrage,  are  more  numerous  for  the  money,  you  might  say,  and  the 
ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand  seems  to  operate.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? That  we  have  in  the  civil  service,  as  in  the  teaching  profession, 
quite  enough  women,  able  and  ready  to  qualify.  Take  the  last  examina- 
tion results.  Out  of  thirty-six  who  were  successful  thirty  were  women 
and  six  were  men,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  women  headed  the  list. 

When  a  department  sends  around  to  us  for  someone  to  fill  a  position, 
they  say,  "Send  a  man  if  possible."  But  it  is  often  not  a  question  of  a 
man  if  possible;  but  of  a  woman  or  none.  In  the  second  division  the 
request  is  entirely  for  men.  There  are  many  women  who  could  qualify 
but  no  places  for  them.  We  have  two  women  of  the  first  examination 
on  the  second  division  list  now.  The  salary  of  $800  is  too  low  for  a  well- 
qualified  man  of  second  year  university  standing. 

There  is  a  psychological  aspect  to  it  also.  Take  a  country  like  Can- 
ada, with  all  the  possibilities  it  offers  at  the  present  time,  when  things 
are  on  the  move  and  on  the  boom.  A  salary  of  $800,  with  definite  year- 
ly increases,  and  promotion — opportunities  more  or  less  certain,  are  not 
speculative  enough  for  our  young  men.  He  would  prefer  to  go  into 
something  less  sure  at  $600  with  the  whole  world  ahead  of  him,  not 
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knowing  what  is  coming  next,  but  able  to  put  his  own  price  on  it.  This 
year  it  will  be  $1,200,  next  year  $2,400  and  $3,600  the  year  after,  and 
after  that  a  chance  to  become  a  millionaire,  because  didn't  young  so-and- 
so  invest  in  lands  or  business  and  make  an  immense  fortune.  And  so 
it  goes  on.  He  picks  out  these  things  as  sure,  because  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  leads  us  to  pick  ourselves  as  the  fittest.  He  does  not  see  any 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  an  income  which  increases  by  $50  or  $100  a 
year,  even  with  the  certainty  that,  if  a  good  man,  he  will  pass  in  time  into 
the  next  class.  But  let  a  slump  come,  when  the  cream,  disappears  and 
they  get  down  to  the  skim-milk  of  speculation,  then  to  these  people  on 
margins  the  civil  service  takes  on  a  different  color.  A  certain  monthly 
income,  as  certain  as  the  government,  with  steady  increases  and  pro- 
motion for  capable  men,  looks  very  comfortable  alongside  a  freeze-out 
with  no  roseate  proispect  in  view.  When  we  come  to  any  down-grade  in 
prosperity  we  shall  get  plenty  of  candidates  for  the  civil  service.  But 
when  the  country  is  on  the  up-grade  we  have  to  put  up  with  it. 

Now  as  to  why  we  cannot  find  more  room  for  women  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  service,  it  is  just  this :  The  members  of  the  service  in  di- 
visions two  and  one  are  more  or  less  experts,  persons  who  must  take  a 
certain  initiative,  must  do  special  kitfds  of  work,  must  travel  here  and 
there  and  have  to  do  work — maj^be  only  one  month  or  two  in  the  year, 
one  week  or  two,  maybe  never,  but  possibly  at  any  moment — not  at  all 
suitable  to  women,  and  a  deputy  minister,  finding  himself  blocked 
through  lack  of  men,  says,  "I  cannot  afford  to  be  blocked,  I  must  have 
a  man  capable  of  doing  this  work."  But  the  chief  difficulty  is  con- 
nected with  promotion.  Grade  "A"  in  the  second  division  and  grades 
"A"  and  "B"  in  the  first  division  are  normally  to  be  filled  by  pro- 
motion, and  these  are  all  executive  positions,  with  command  of  two, 
three,  ten,  forty  or  a  hundred  subordinates.  These  positions  cannot 
very  well  be  filled  by  more  than  one  woman  in  a  thousand.  It  is  not  sc 
much  that  women,  as  such,  have  no  ability  to  command,  but  that  men 
have  little  ability  to  knuckle  under.  If  the  women  are  to  be  confined 
to  the  positions  they  can  fill  in  the  second  division  they  will  gradual!}' 
fill  these  up,  and  then  where  are  you  going  to  have  a  training  school  for 
the  higher  executive  offices?  It  is  a  good  rule  that  you  should  have  a 
man  in  training  in  a  lower  grade  to  go  on  up  into  the  higher.  If  you 
have  the  positions  in  the  lower  grades  filled  with  women,  and  they 
won't  marry  or  resign,  you  have  to  take  men  in  without  special  know- 
ledge or  experience,  to  fill  your  executive  positions.  I  would  like  the 
ladies  to  feel  that  the  commission  has  no  prejudice  against  them  on 
the  ground  of  sex  or  ability  because  we  recognise,  as  we  have  told  the 
ministers,  that  if  we  were  able  to  appoint  them  there  are  plenty  of  uni- 
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versity  graduates  among  the  women  and  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
filling  the  positions. 

We  are  not  then,  at  present,  overrun  with  capable  men  to  take  the 
entrance  positions.  That  is  the  solemn  fact,  and  I  want  it  to  be  made 
as  widely  known  as  possible  in  this  country,  that  there  are  good  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  service  to-day  going  a-begging  because  there  are  not 
capable  young  men  under  thirty-five  ready  and  willing  to  start  in  at 
),  with  chances  of  rising. 


What  chance  is  there  of  promotion?  There  are  two  or  three  sides 
to  that,  and  some  misconceptions  to  be  removed.  The  great  outstanding 
fact  is  that  no  country  is  developing  more  rapidly  than  is  Canada.  You 
look  across  the  border  and  you  find  that  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  returns,  there  were  336,000  civil  servants  in  the  national 
service.  The  civil  service  commission  had  115,000  candidates  at  the  last 
examination  for  positions, 'but  they  have  now  extended  their  jurisdiction 
until  they  command  all  the  positions  from  the  lowest  day  laborer  and 
letter  carrier  to  some  of  the  very  highest,  including  the  consular  ser- 
vice. If  the  United  States  has  such  an  army,  such  opportunities,  when 
this  country  gets  to  have  as  large  interests  and  be  well  filled  up  we 
should  have  a  great  many  more  civil  servants  than  the  United  States, 
because  in  Canada  government  control  of  positions  is  at  least  double 
that  of  the  central  government  of  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  the  great  majority  of  domestic  interests  are  controlled  by  the 
individual  states  and  only  a  limited  number  by  the  central  government. 
In  Canada,  when  we  came  to  divide  the  national  interests,  we  divided 
about  equally  between  the  provinces  and  the  Dominion.  The  Dominion 
covers  many  interests,  the  expansion  of  our  civil  service  has  been  very 
rapid  and  must  continue  in  the  same  proportion  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress.  Then  there  comes  reorganization  and  the  creating  of  ;new 
responsibilities,  dividing  up  and  filling  the  higher  grades  with  higher 
types  of  men,  and  if  they  are  in  the  lower  grades  and  at  all  qualified, 
they  must  step  up  into  the  higher  grade.  The  opportunities  are  not  so 
much  from  the  dying  or  resigning  of  old  servants.  When  you  come 
to  stable  conditions  there  are  not  so  many  opportunities  for  promotion, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  British  service  faces  such  a  plethora  of 
applicants.  Canada  must  extend  rapidly  and  have  a  greater  number  of 
opportunities.  Like  corporations,  the  greater  the  range  of  operation  the 
greater  the  opportunity.  Take  the  railways  and  other  corporations,  the 
great  business  houses  and  banks,  there  are  in  them  ever-increasing 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  to  find  outlets  for  all  a  man  can  de- 
sire. The  same  applies  to  national  work,  because  it  is  much  the  same 
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as  that  of  a  large  corporation.  It  must  be  done  by  experts — colonels, 
captains,  lieutenants,'  right  down  to  the  common  soldier,  as  it  were. 
They  must  all  be  organized  and  opportunities  are  ever  increasing  for 
trained  men.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  government  to  see  that  a  qualified 
man  gets  into  a  position  calling  for  special  qualification.  So  the  op- 
portunities are  not  so  small  nor  the  service  so  limited  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear. 

There  is  just  another  phase  I  wish  to  dwell  on.  I  am  not  saying 
much  about  the  school;  you  will  see  yourselves  where  that  comes  in. 
There  are  special  features,  special  positions  which  have  to  be  filled.  An 
expert  is  wanted  in  a  certain  line,  as  in  the  geological  survey,  or  some 
of  the  branches  of  experimental  farm  work,  fish  culture,  engineering 
or  bridge  building,  and  he  is  not  in  the  ranks,  they  want  a  new  man 
who  hats  to  be  got  from  the  outside.  The  act  provides  two*  methods  of 
procedure  in  such  a  case.  One  is  for  the  department  to  discover  a  man 
and  say,  "That  is  the  man  we  want  for  this  department,  for  that  special 
work;  we  consider  him  qualified  and  for  such  and  such  reasons."  We 
then  proceed  to  investigate  these,  and  ask  for  further  evidence  and  sub- 
mit the  individual  to  an  examination  if  we  desire.  But  the  point 
comes  in  here,  what  will  constitute  an  examination  for  such  a  type  of 
man?  I  will  leave  that  just  there  and  bring  up  another  line.  Say  the 
department  notifies  the  commission  that  a  man  of  such  and  such  at- 
tainments is  required  and  the  commission  is  asked  to  hunt  him  up.  We 
cannot  find  him  on  our  list.  We  get  as  detailed  a  statement  of  quali- 
fications as  we  can,  it  is  stated  that  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  some 
department  of  a  recognized  university,  and  must  have  such 
and  such  experience.  We  advertise  in  the  Canada  Gazette  for 
such  a  man,  send  out  copies  of  this  to  universities  and  kindred  institu- 
tions. We  get  applications  and  evidence  of  qualifications  and  work 
done,  and  out  of  the  list  of  applicants  we  select,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  the  man  who  seems  to  answer  the  conditions  to  the  greatest 
possible-  extent,  the  commission  being  assisted  in  going  over  the  list  by 
the  head  of  the  branch  directly  concerned  and  the  deputy  minister.  Being 
thus  selected  he  is  put  on  probation  like  the  rest.  Now  the  salary  also 
is  advertised,  because  it  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  work  done  and 
the  grade  in  which  it  would  fall  if  a  man  in  the  service  could  be  found 
to  do  the  work.  Sometimes  it  might  be  left  to  the  option  of  those  in 
the  service  to  apply  for  such  a  position  or  not,  and  we  should  thus  get 
an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  a  man  in  the  service  is  as  good  as 
an  outsider  for  that  particular  office.  Or  we  might  get  a  man  from 
another  department;  if  it  were  an  engineer  there  might  be  a  man  in  the 
railway  or  marine  and  fisheries  departments  who  would  suit. 
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Now  to  come  back  to  the  point  of  what  constitutes  an  examination. 
An  examination  we  understand  to  be  any  adequate  test  which  will  se- 
lect the  best  man.  How  will  that  apply  to  our  general  examinations? 
The  candidates  from  the  schools  and  universities  have  no  experience  ex- 
cept experience  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  that  is  why  we  de- 
sire to  make  the  general  examinations  as  broad  as  possible,  because  we 
hold  to  the  good  old  British  principle,  that  it  is  better  to  get  a  man 
who  enters  the  service  with  a  good  general  knowledge  than  a  man  who 
has  specialized  and  has  not  broadened  his  culture  also.  We  say  that  if 
he  has  a  good  general  education  he  will  pick  up  the  work  all  right,  es- 
especially  as  he  is  under  the  direction  of  those  who  know  the  details. 
But  it  is  different  when  .you  advertise  for  a  man  to  undertake  admin- 
istrative direction.  There  you  want  his  specialization.  In  searching 
for  that  ma*n  we  have  exactly  the  same  principle  as  in  our  written  ex- 
aminations. If  it  is  for  translation  he  is  wanted  we  find  out  his  abil- 
ities by  having  him  do  some  translation;  if  for  commerce,  laboratory 
work,  bridge-building  or  any  other  branch,  or  where  any  specific  at- 
tainment is  required  we  go  to  his  experience  and  ask  those  people  who 
know  what  he  has  done,  and  not  one  but  a  number  and  they  are  the  ex- 
aminers, just  as  in  the  other  part  we  take  him  before  the  special  ex- 
aminers to  test  him  on  translation  or  whatever  it  is. 

I  have  now  indicated  all  the  ordinary  avenues  through  which  en- 
trance is  made  to  the  civil  service  and  I  have  been  indicating  the  sources 
from  which  the  candidates  must  come.  You  will  see  as  teachers  that 
what  is  wanted  from  the  teaching  profession  is  that  you  shall  furnish 
the  service  of  the  country  with  adequately  prepared  people  from  all 
parts  of  this  Dominion,  and  it  is  a  very  live  and  interesting  problem, 
surely,  for  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  to  consider  how  the 
various  educational  systems  can  be  co-ordinated  and  how,  by  comparing 
ideas,  the  standard  can  be  brought  to  the  same  level  without  destroying 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  educational  methods  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  One  of  the  last  appointments  we  made  was  that 
of  two  young  fellows  to  work  side  by  side  in  a  certain  department,  and 
when  we  came  to  look  over  the  lists  we  found  that  one  was  from  Van- 
couver and  the  other  was  from  Charlottetown.  They  were  brought  up 
from  the  ends  of  the  Dominion  to  serve  their  country  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, at  Ottawa.  That  is  an  indication  of  one  vitalizing  feature  of  the 
public  service,  because  if  webring  in  men  indiscriminately  from  any  and 
every  part  of  the  Dominion,  ii  means  we  are  bringing  in  experience, 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  different  sections  of  this  country, 
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thus  bringing  the  different  sections  into  touch  and  maintaining  a  vital- 
izing element  at  the  centre  of  the  service. 

The  last  point  on  which  I  wish  to  touch  grows  out  of  that.  We  have 
constantly  to  meet  certain  criticisms  from  so-called  practical  men  and 
from  those  now  in  the  service  who  never  passed  any  examination.  They 
say  "What  is  the  use  of  examining  a  man  on  history  when  what  he  has 
to  do  is  book-keeping  or  typewriting?  What  is  the  use  of  bothering  a 
man  with  geography  when  what  he  is  to  do  is  tabulating  figures  which 
never  raise  any  geographical  questions  at  all?  Why  don't  you  simply 
examine  him  on  the  principal  work  he  will  have  to  do?"  My  answer  is, 
and  any  teacher  will  be  able  to  estimate  its  value,  that  if  a  man  does 
not  know  anything  more  than  his  daily  work  he  will  not  know  even 
that  well.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  routine  work  in 
the  lower  branches  and  if  a  man  comes  into  these  without  the  develop- 
ment of  wider  interests,  with  the  comparatively  short  hours  and  easy 
work  of  the  department,  one  of  two  things  is  likely  to  happen.  That 
young  man — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  certain  about  the  young  wo- 
men— will  as  a  rule,  either  go  to  sleep  mentally  and  otherwise,  and  be- 
come what  a  good  many  people  imagine  the  whole  service  to  be,  or,  if 
he  has  capacity  and  vigor  and  good  nature,  go  to  the  devil,  because  there 
is  not  enough  to  keep  his  attention  occupied  while  he  is  waiting  for 
something  better  to  offer.  If  well-educated  a  young  fellow  sees  a  future 
before  him  and  has  resources  with  which  to  put  in  his  spare  time  and  to 
qualify  himself  for  higher  positions  or  improve  himself  in. other  ways. 
Go  to  Great  Britain,  and  among  civil  servants  you  will  find  many  who 
during  their  spare  time  are  making  some  of  the  finest  contributions  to 
our  civilization,  and  it  is  the  same  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  wide  and  patriotic  object  in  view  in  requiring  these 
general  qualifications  from  those  who  would  enter  the  civil  service.  We 
would  save  civil  servants  from  ossifying  and  aid  them  in  raising  the 
tone  of  the  service  generally.  I  must  say  I  have  been  perfectly  as- 
tonished, having  read  a  good  deal  about  the  difficulty  of  introducing  re- 
form into  the  civil  service,  I  am  really  surprised  at  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  opposition  and  difficulty  put  in  our  way  in  introducing  the 
reforms  (sanctioned  by  the  new  act. 

But — and  here  is  where  it  comds  home  to  the  teacher — you  have  to 
supply  us  with  the  necessary  material,  otherwise  if  we  have 
not  enough  people  to  supply  the  demand,  we  will  either 
have  to  drop  the  level  —  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  bring  it  up  again  -  -  or  let  the  politicians  put 
in  the  ward-heelers.  That  is  not  criticism  of  the  politicians,  because 
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some  of  you  know  the  pressure  that  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them  and  they  are  only  fallible  men,  but  if  the  standard  ever  goes  back- 
ward it  will  be  harder  to  get  a  fresh  start.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent 
on  the  teachers  of  Canada  to  furnish  well-equipped  candidates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  Dominion  civil  service. 


MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 


By  JAS.  L.  HUGHES,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Ont. 

All  the  great  tendencies  in  education  are  modern,  free  schools,  li- 
braries and  women  teachers.  These  have  all  been  realized  from  the  work 
of  four  men,  Proebel  and  Pestalozzi  in  Europe,  Mann  and  Barnard  on 
this  side,  the  latter  giving  the  constructive  work  as  those  in  Europe 
did  the  splendid  vision.  And  three  of  these  men  have  been  our  con- 
temporaries. We  remembered  when  there  were  no  free  schools  and  no 
women  teachers  in  Ontario.  The  first  woman  teacher  was  employed  in  a 
country  school  in  the  county  of  Durham.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
school  trustees  had  ever  had  an  application  from  a  woman  teacher  and 
they  had  considerable  discussion  before  they  accepted  her  application, 
Our  tendencies  modern?  Oh,  yes.  Froebel  more  than  any  other  has 
given  us  the  splendid  visions  that  have  led  us  to  make  changes.  All  ed- 
ucational evolutions  to-day,  and  all  coming  ones,  are  based  on  the 
broader  recognition  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  soul,  of  reverence 
for  the  human  soul.  The  child  was  not  thought  of  until  Rousseau  and 
Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  and  Locke  and  Herbart,  these  were  the  men  who 
first  brought  light  on  the  problem  of  the  chidl.  Herbart  pointed  out 
that  children  were  stuffed  with  mathematics  and  history  and  all  that 
but  that  the  soul  was  absolutely  neglected.  The  primary  end  to  which 
we  must  give  attention,  and  that  on  which  all  progress  is  based,  is  the 
recognition  of  the  individual  human  soul.  Not  learning  merely,  not 
culture  merely,  but  individuality  moulded  the  man.  Three  great  forces 
are  now  regarded  as  vital  things  in  the  education  and  development  of 
the  boy.  Power,  skill,  character — and  on  these  all  education  is  based. 
Along  these  three  the  great  evolution  of  the  coming  age  was  to  be.  The 
current  tendency  is  to  give  power,  rather  than  give  mere  knowledge.  We 
are  making  the  distinction  more  broadly  between  education  and  mere 
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learning.  We  are  giving  attention  to  the  new  type  of  education  which 
cannot  be  tested  by  examinations. .  Knowledge  is  not  power,  indeed,  it 
gives  it;  it  comes  into  touch  with  the  human  soul  and  the  soul  trans- 
forms it  into  new  and  higher  individuality  and  passes  it  out.  And  so 
the  supreme  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop  along  the  three  lines. 
We  never  knew  a  child  who  did  not  love  to  do  things  better  than  any- 
thing else;  who  did  not  love  the  things  it  planned  itself  better  than  the 
things  which  were  planned  for  it;  who  did  not  love  to  do  things  in  co- 
operation with  its  fellows  better  than  to  work  alone.  Were  these  not 
three  great  central  elements  of  human  power  which  should  enable  the 
race  to  make  progress  from  one  stage  of  progress  to  another?  The  hu- 
man being's  splendid  faith  in  power  is  at  its  strongest  in  childhood. 

The  elements  of  Christian  character  and  power  are  the  tendency  to 
do,  not  merely  to  sit,  listen  and  take  in ;  to  do  things  we  have  planned 
ourselves  and  in  co-operation  with  our  fellows,  working  together  under 
the  divine  centre.  The  aim  of  modern  educationists  is  to  kindle  the 
child  at  the  centre  of  its  power,  when  the  kindling  of  the  other  ele- 
ments will  follow;  and  thus  keep  manhood  and  womanhood  animated 
by  these  same  dominant  elements  as  when  they  were  first  kindled.  We 
never  knew  a  man  achieving  splendid  faith  in  his  power,  determined  to 
do  things  he  thought  ought  to  be  clone,  who  had  at  maturity  the  same 
dominant  tendencies  he  had  when  a  child.  We  have  taken  them  away 
by  our  foolish  system  of  training.  So,  along  the  same  line,  we  must 
kindle  the  child  at  the  centre  of  his  power,  whatever  that  is.  Not  all 
have  the  same  power,  but  educationists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  kindling  is  the  starting  point  of  real  education. 

The  modern  tendency  of  education  taught  by  Froebel  is  to  reveal  to 
the  teacher,  and  to  the  father  and  mother,  and  to  the  child  itself,  more 
especially,  what  the  great  kindling  power  is,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
by  talk.  So  the  modern  basis  of  education  is  not  study  but  doing  things. 
It  is  going  to  become  more  and  more  the  basis.  People  were  foolish 
enough  to  think  they  could  do  so-and-so  if  they  made  it  a  habit.  Habit 
comes  from  within  and  works  outward.  When  a  boy  does  a  thing  and 
finds  he  can  do  it  he  takes  more  joy  in  doing  things.  The  day  is  com- 
ing when  workmen  would  not  consider  work  a  drudgery.  The  joy  of 
achieving,  accomplishing,  overcoming,  that  is  the  supreme  joy;  not 
merely  a  joy  but  a  revelation  to  a  man  of  his  power,  a  revelation  that 
he  can  do  a  thing  better  than  another,  a  revelation  of  what  he  can  do 
oest  of  all,  and  then  the  revelation  of  what  is  duty.  "I  have  the  power 
to  do  something  for  God  and  humanity  better  than  anyone  else  if  I 
can,  and  so  have  you.  That  is  the  inspiration  I  would  like  to  give.  You 
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have  power  to  do  something  better  than  anyone  else  if  you  find  out  what 
it  is  and  devote  your  life  to  perfecting  your  power  along  that  line.  I 
have  an  individual  soul  and  so  an  individual  responsibility.  It  is  a 
fact  that  individual  revelation  gives  you  faith  in  yourself,  in  your  ability 
to  achieve  and  accomplish." 

The  achieving  tendency  is  a  great  thing  to  give  a  boy — or  a  girl 
either.  Doing  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an  agency  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power,  and  power  is  greater  than  mere  learning.  It  is  a  basal 
thought  in  the  new  education  that  it  should  make  men  constructive 
and  productive  and  achieving.  All  men  were  not  intended  to  love 
books,  nor  all  boys  either.  Some  can  be  kindled  by  science,  some  by 
art,  some  by  science  and  literature  together,  but  more  by  manual  train- 
ing, by  constructive  work,  than  by  all  the  others  put  together.  Why? 
Because  all  men  are  meant  to  be  productive,  to  be  transformers.  Some 
day  we  shall  not  send  children  to  school  as  young  as  we  do,  but  let  them 
grow  amid  the  proper  environment  given  them  at  home  to  grow  and 
develop  power,  and  then  they  would  get  power  at  school,  not  to  learn 
with,  but  to  work  with.  So  educationists  are  trying  to  develop  the  basis  of 
a  broad  system,  getting  the  boy  to  do  the  things  a  boy  loves  to  do  with 
the  material  wisely  placed  in  his  hands.  Under  a  system  of  technical 
education  every  mechanic  will  receive  a  thorough  training,  and  the  same 
in  domestic  science. 

By-and-bye  we  are  going  to  have  a  method  of  testing  the  education 
of  our  youth  other  than  and  better  than  by  examination.  In  Britain 
there  is  no  more  payment  by  results.  That  old  system  degraded  the 
ideal  of  the  child  as  to  what  education  meant,  degraded  the  parent, 
and  especially  the  child.  There  is  the  story  of  the  teacher  who,  when 
a  boy  in  her  class  died  the  night  before  the  examination,  said:  "Ah, 
well,  he  would  not  have  pasfeed  anyway."  A  poor  way  of  testing  a 
human  being!  We  shall  do  better  some  day  than  to  see  that  what 
is  pumped  in  can  be  pumped  out.  A  human  soul  cannot  be  tested 
by  an  examination  as  to  the  things  that  have  been  pumped  in.  Shall 
we  not  have  culture?  Yes,  but  not  grinding  culture;  it  will  be  vital 
culture.  The  science  of  learning  should  be  applied  science.  Literature 
will  not  be  a  grind  but  a  glorious  vision,  a  coming  into  contact  with 
the  masters  and  mistresses  of  thought;  science  not  a  cramming  out  of 
books  and  the  teacher  performing  experiments,  not  merely  every  child 
performing  his  own  experiments,  but  science  that  was  applied  science, 
which  was  more  than  merely  taking  in  this  new  relationship  of  all  1hc 
elements  to  each  other,  power  to  see  that  and  put  it  out  for  the  better- 
ment and  advancement  of  civilization;  history  not  a  study  of  wars  and 
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deeds  of  kings  hut  of  the  development  of  human  power  from  age  to  age, 
the  development  of  the  human  soul  and  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people. 
Art  and  music  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  culture  will  be  a  part  of  it 
but  not  given  at  the  expense  of  power.  We  want  the  quantitative  side 
of  life  as  well  as  the  qualitative;  the  material  as  well  as  the  moral. 
Proebel  was  the  first  man  since  Christ  to  recognize  that  the  human  soul 
has  an  emotional  side  to  be  developed  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
sides.  Emotion  is  the  battery  power  of  the  human  soul  and  this  is  the 
new  culture  which  we  require. 

Skill  is  the  second  great  force.  Mann  and  Barnard  gave  to  the  world 
a  great,  free,  national  system  of  education,  the  greatest  thing  America 
had  given  it.  but  in  Europe  they  have  carried  it  further  than  we  have. 
In  Munich  they  have  the  idea  that  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to 
education  but  must  give  vocational  training,  and  that  as  we  have  given 
the  teacher,  doctor,  minister  and  engineer  vocational  training,  which  ii 
right  from  the  individual  and  national  standpoint,  we  should  give  the 
laboring  man  his .  vocational  training,  not  merely  from  the  individual 
standpoint  so  he  may  have  greater  power,  but  from  the  national  stand- 
point. If  we  turn  out  a  race  of  boys  capable  of  taking  the  great  raw 
materials  and  transforming  them  into  things  of  beauty  and  utility,  is  it 
not  contributing  to  the  national  wealth?  The  man  who  bought  a  piece 
of  clay  for  five  cents  and  transformed  it  into  a,  five  dollar  vaee  gave 
four  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  to  his  country.  He  did  this  by  skill. 
And  so  every  man  should  have  his  vocational  training.  Munich  has 
forty-one  schools  to  give  every  boy  a  training  of  three  or  four  years  for 
the  particular  work  he  has  to  do.  On  three  afternoons  of  every  week  and 
for  three  hours  each  afternoon  he  must  go  to  this  school.  There  he 
absolutely  does  all  the  things  that  can  be  done  in  that  particular  in- 
dustry. The  modern  tendency  of  education  is  not  merely  to  give  a  boy 
power  more  than  culture,  but  to  give  him  not  merely  educational  but  vo- 
cational development.  Canada  must  give  its  boys  vocational  training, 
must  establish  technical  schools.  She  will  get  behind  the  world  if  it  is 
not  done.  She  will  have  to  do  it  all  the  sooner  because  she  has  so  many 
lines  of  national  development  opening  up. 

There  are  three  fundamental  bases  of  revelation  in  education,  but  the 
first  two  arc  not  worth  much  unless  there  is  the  last.  We  have  not  got 
to  the  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  human  soul. 
The  old  training  has  made  four  mistakes.  It  tried  to  make  all  chil- 
dren alike.  No  two  flowers  were  alike;  children  were  more  unlike  and 
we  sinned  when  we  tried  to  make  them  alike.  Secondly,  it  tried  to  make 
children  not  merely  alike  but  miniature  adults.  If  we  wish  to  have  a 
perfect  adulthood  we  can  not  have  it  unless  the  subordinate  stages  have 
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been  as  full  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  so  we  should  have  full,,  rich, 
free  life  for  the  child,  the  child-life  and  not  the  old-man-life.  Thirdly, 
it  went  on  the  assumption  that  in  order  to  prepare  a  child  for  living 
in  this  "vale  of  tears"  its  life  should  be  made  as  dreary  as  possible;  that 
to  give  a  boy  endurance  he  had  to  be  given  trouble.  Fourth,  and  worst 
of  all  the  mistakes  made  by  the  old  training,  the  one  that  has  interfered 
most  with  the  development  of  character,  was  that  we  dealt  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  negative  elements  of  human  power  instead  of  the  pos- 
itive. The  positive  elements  of  human  power  were  the  good  ones;  tho 
negative  elements  were  the  bad  ones.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go."  We  had  trained  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  not  go.  We 
spent  more  time  saying  "don't"  to  a  boy  than  in  showing  him  how.  Take 
the  element  of  self-control,  perhaps  the  strongest  one.  A  frequent  il- 
lustration was  that  of  a  man  who  had  acquired  such  self-control  that 
he  could  pass  saloons  he  was  wont  to  go  into,  which  was  certainly  better 
than  going  in.  But  might  not  a  man  keep  away  from  all  forms  of  evil 
amd  yet  fae  no  more  good  to  his  fellows  than  if  he  were  born  a  eater-- 
pillar. That  was  the  old  ideal  of  self-control.  The  new  ideal,  the  new 
revelation  is  that  if  a>  man  has  self-control  he  has  control  over  his 
physical,  spiritual  and  intellectual  being,  so  that  he  is  capable  of 
achieving  the  things  for  which  he  was  put  here.  Take  the  element  of 
self-consciousness,  too  often  thought  of  only  as  an  element  of  weakness. 
But  one  might  be  conscious  either  of  weakness  or  power.  The  old  ideal 
was  consciousness  of  weakness;  the  new  ideal  is  consciousness  of  power. 
Or  responsibility,  what  did  it  mean  in  the  old  training?  One's  respon- 
sibility for  the  evil  things  he  did.  There  was  no  vitality  in  that 
thought  but  there  is  inspiration  in  the  new  thought  that  one  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  things  he  ought  to  do.  Or  criticism?  Tethers  used  to 
pass  the  compositions  around  and  have  the  children  point  out  each 
other's  mistakes.  No  one  does  that  now ;  if  thev  pass  the  papers  it  is  to 
have  the  children  point  out  the  excellencies.  An  ounce  of  appreciation 
is  worth  a  ton  of  criticism.  One  should  see  the  good  things  and  not  the 
bad  things;  or  if  the  latter  were  seen  they  should  not  be  talked  aJbout. 
One  can  never  lift  a  soul  to  heaven  bv  pointing  out  the  weaknesses.  Ap- 
preciation is  the  positive  element  and  criticism  is  the  negative  ele- 
ment. Fear  was  a  negative  motive,  not  a  positive.  Every  element  may 
be  taken  in  the  same  way  and  if  they  were  there  would  be  found  this 
one  truth,  that  the  old  training  dealt  with  the  negative  instead  of  the 
positive  and  so  character  was  not  developed. 

So  the  development  and  tendencies  of  modern  education  are  based 
on  the  recognition  of,  a,nd  reverence  for,  the  individual  human  soul  in 
the  child;  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  three  givat  dements  are  set 
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up  for  modern  education — power,  skill  and  character;  power  greater 
than  simple  learning;  skill  to  give  vocational  development  as  well  as 
educational;  character,  to  fit  the  child  to  have  as  much  joy  as  possible 
and  to  have  faith  in  the  Divine  Being  as  lover  and  friend;  especially 
dealing  with  positive  elements  instead  of  negative;  self-control  to 
achieve,  self-consciousness  of  power  to  reveal  the  things  God  reveals  as 
duty,  responsibility  for  the  things  one  is  able  to  achieve,  to  make  crit- 
icism constructive  and  not  destructive,  to  make  the.  motive  the  positive 
one  and  not  the  negative  one,  and  to  see  the  Divine  Being  in  a  positive 
relationship  to  the  human  soul  instead  of  a  negative  relationship. 


THE  TESTS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  EDUCATION. 


By  J.  A.  DALE,  Professor  of  Education,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  addressing  this  Association  at  this  particular  time,  coming,  as  I  do, 
from  McGill  University  at  a  moment  when  the  connection  between  Mc- 
Gill and  British  Columbia  is  so  auspicious..  I  felt  a  kind  of  pride  last 
night  in  reading  over  the  list  of  your  students  who  had  done  so  well, 
and  I  remembered  that  only  a  few  weeks  before  I  was  sitting  with  one 
of  the  examiners  who  was  bowed  down  under  a  pile  of  examination 
papers  and  when  he  came  across  streaks  of  good  ones  he  said,  "These 
must  be  Westerners."  The  connection  between  McGill  and  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  has  been,  I  am  sure,  a  most  successful  one.  I  realise  it 
is  a  connection  which  must  lapse.  The  time  is  now  getting  short  before 
you  will  have  your  own  university,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the 
connection  between  McGill  and  British  Columbia  will  bea.r  fruit  in  the 
university  which  you  are  about  to  establish.  Though  the  old  connec- 
tion is  to  lapse,  and  the  examiners  will  no  longer  be  refreshed  by  the 
streaks  of  good  papers  from  Westerners,  the  old  tie  of  affection  will 
last  on.  You  will  remember  McGill  with  pleasure  as,  I  am  sure,  McGill 
will  remember  you. 

It  happens  to  have  been  my  good  fortune  within  the  last  year  to  at- 
tend great  meetings  of  teachers  in  Germany,  England  and  the  United 
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States  before  I  came  here.  It  struck  me  at  each  that,  though  much  ad- 
mirable work  in  the  exchange  of  detailed  experience  was  done,  they  were 
discussing  with  most  interest  the  wider  problems  in  the  educational 
world.  A  friend  said  to  me  at  one  of  the  congresses,  "All  subjects  are 
the  same  subject."  I  think  that  remark  a  tribute  to  the  state  of  opin- 
ion in  the  world  of  teachers.  They  are  beginning  to  attempt  to  realize 
that  saying  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  that  sound  practice  is  nothing  but 
sound  theory  unconscious  of  itself,  and  that  sound  theory  is  nothing 
but  sound  practice  conscious  of  itself.  The  good  teachers  and  the  good 
theorists  are  coming  together  to  see  if  they  cannot  find  out  the  ground 
on  which  sound  thinking  and  teaching  are  alike  baked.  Professor 
Milner  told  us  yesterday  how  scientists,  after  hundreds  of  years,  are 
still  discussing  what  science  is.  In  this  very  convention  one  speaker  be- 
gan his  fepeech  by  saying,  "I  have  been  wondering  for  a  long  time  what 
education  is."  It  is  one  of  the  problems  that  are  always  with  us,  de- 
spite the  lapse  of  hundreds  of  years.  And  yet,  as  I  look  over  this  con- 
gress, I  see  everywhere  signs  of  hope,  signs  of  the  clearing  away  of  the 
fog,  a  fog  still  undoubtedly  heavy  on  the  educational  world.  One  or 
two  examples  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Why  is  it  fair  to  say  there  is 
so  much  fog?  Take  the  training  of  teachers,  for  example.  Those  of 
you  who  study  the  problem  of  training,  following  educational  literature 
and  opinion,  will  surely  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance that  still  vitiates  many  contributions  to  this  subject.  I  heard 
at  Denver  a  little  discussion  whose  bitterness  varied  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  light  it  contributed  to  the  subject.  Speaker  after  speak- 
er got  up,  with  nothing  to  contribute  except  some  petty  vindication  of 
his  own  department,  whether  university  or  normal  school. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  more  prominently,  we  find  recognition 
everywhere,  that  the  real  solution  of  such  problems  is  only,  to  be  reached 
by  careful  and  patient  analysis.  We  find  men  busy  taking  them  to 
pieces,  not  patching  them  up  with  fads  and  panaceas,  nor  idly  accept- 
ing partial  generalizations.  This  more  scientific  point  of  view  is  one 
of  the  first  things  I  shall  put  down  a^  a  test  of  a  good  education.  Just 
as  the  teaching  of  science  is  one  of  the  last  things  to  be  done  scientifical- 
ly so  the  whole  problem  of  education  is  beginning  at  last  to  be  con- 
sidered educatedly.  The  point  of  view  science  would  have  us  hold  is 
far  from  being  held  by  all  teachers  of  science,  while  it  is  very  far  from 
being  held  by  many  educators  of  children.  What  shall  we  say  of  such 
dreamers  as  those  who  would  invent  a  complete  abstract  system  of  edu- 
cation, who  would  build  up  (on  the  model  of  the  economic  man)  the 
educational  boy?  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  those  wilder  dreamers  who 
believe  in  the  stick  because  they  have  been  at  both  ends  of  it?  They 
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are  the  more  dangerous,  as  being  the  more  cock-sure,  and  less  open  to 
conviction;  and  they  think  they  have  floored  you  when  they  say  they 
are  "practical'  teachers.  If  education  is  to  teach  thought,  is  to  teach 
the  habit  of  being  reasonable,  then  it  is  to  make  short  work  of  such 
theories  as  that  held  by  the  particular  teachers  I  am  quoting.  We  have 
had  in  this  congress  several  excellent  examples  of  the  more  scientific 
point  of  view.  There  was  that  paper  of  Professor  Milner's,  in  which 
he  attempted  carefully  and  impartially  to  isolate  several  elements  of 
this  problem  which  will  occur  to  you  at  once.  But  the  old  problem 
faces  us  still,  how  are  we  to  judge  a  system  of  education  and  test  it. 
Culture  is  a  habit ;  the  habit,  it  is  said,  of  selecting  the  best  in  all  line? 
of  knowledge.  That  represents  a  very  definite  ideal  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  number  of  people.  Can  it  be  tested  by  examinations  at  all,  or 
how  far?  There  is  a  saying  of  an  old  teacher,  "When  you  feed  lambs 
upon  grass  do  not  expect  them  to  return  grass,  but  meat  and  wool." 
A  wise  saying,  but  not  one  that  settles  the  question  of  examinations. 

Each  can  ask  himself  what  parts  of  his  own  education  seem  to  him 
to  have  been  successful,  and  then  see  what  tests  he  has  been  applying. 
Let  me  take  some  examples  from  my  own  experience.  The  first  I 
need  now  recall  is  some  four  years  of  admirable  discipline  and  train- 
ing in  what  you  would  call  here  a  common  or  public  school.  I  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  be  taught  by  men  who  knew  their  subjects ;  who 
could  handle,  and  handle  well,  large  classes  of  boys,  who  did  what  they 
did  with  mastery.  After  that  I  went  to  a  secondary  school  and  there  I 
found  myself  in  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  For  the  greater  part 
of  my  years  there  I  passed  (myself  indifferent)  from  one  indifferent 
master  to  another.  There  was  a  very  distinct  loss  in  discipline  as  well 
as  in  the  manner  and  content  of  the  teaching.  I  was  left  largely 
alone  and  began  to  study  for  myself.  Towards  the  close  I  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  headmaster,  a  man  of  inspiration,  to  whom  scripture,  ' 
literature,  history,  were  a  real  means  of  living  contact  between  master 
and  boy.  I  came  into  his  class  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  was  in  it  for 
two  years.  The  lessons  of  other  masters  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
have  passed  clean  away,  but  that  master's  footsteps  are  still  to  be 
marked  in  my  life,  and  his  words  and  thinking  lie  behind  my  own. 
Talk  of  dead  languages!  Some  of  my  teachers  made  my  mother-tongue 
as  dead  as  if  it  had  never  lived.  Latin  was  no  dead  language  in  the 
hands  of  this  man.  It  was,  to  begin  with,  a  magnificent  discipline, 
while  it  opened  my  eyes  to  color,  form,  the  value  of  careful  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words,  the  meaning  of  poetry,  the  meaning  of  art.  All 
his  lessons  were  in  the  true  humanities.  You  all  know  how  in  these 
years  a  boy's  nature  is  changing;  the  things  that  he  has  read  about  be- 
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gin  to  take  on  a  new  meaning  to  him.  He  has  read  in  books  and  in 
lessons  of  the  passions  of  the  world,  its  wars,  its  loves,  and  so  on.  But 
he  thinks  of  these  things  with  a  new  mind  when  he  reads  until  something 
burns  through  to  his  own  heart,  and  he  feels  vaguely  pulsing  through 
his  veins  the  passions  that  have  pulsed  through  the  veins  of  the  world. 
With  a  mind  not  forced,  but  guided,  stimulated,  inspired,  he  has  got 
hold  of  the  truth.  The  test  of  a  good  education  in  my  own  case,  so  far 
as  I  was  capable  of  applying  it,  lay  in  that  moment.  I  had  gone 
through  the  drudgery,  and  there  came  a  moment  when  the  use  I  could 
make  of  it  flashed  through  my  mind,  and  there  broke  vistas  which  I 
must  follow.  There  is  the  first  test  of  a  successful  education — does  it 
(stop  at  the  classroom  door  and  the  school  gate?  It  is  the  best  test  of  all. 

A  speaker  yesterday  said  the  safest  test  of  a  man  was,  how  does  he 
spend  his  time  when  he  is  not  at  work  ?  He  spends  his  time  at  work  as 
he  must,  but  he  spends  his  time  elsewhere  as  he  will,  and  there  you  may 
judge  him.  If  you  cannot  trace  in  his  leisure  the  influence  of  school, 
something  upon  which  his  teachers  labored  during  his  schooldays,  then 
you  have  tested  him  and  found  him  wanting.  Education  in  the  case 
of  that  man  was  not  a  success. 

The  university  man  is  in  the  happy  position  of  having  his  school 
studies  continued  for  him.  It  would  be  carrying  you  too  far,  perhaps, 
and  repeating  to  some  extent  what  Professor  Milner  said,  to  attempt  to 
draw  any  generalizations  from  the  five  years  which  I  spent  at  Oxford. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  wide  culture  possible  to  the  inner  man  at 
Oxford  there  is  the  fulfilment  of  what  has  gone  before  in  schooldays.  If 
a  boy  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  how  can  he  possibly  achieve 
a  full  or  successful  education?  I  do  not  say  it  is  never  done,  of  course, 
but  everything  is  against  him.  It  is  not  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  at  earliest  that  the  meaning  of  things  dawns  upon  him 
and  his  mind  becomes  capable  of  full  development,  of  wide  scope  and 
firm  grasp.  It  is  when  the  impulses  of  these  impressionable  years 
steady  into  the  possibility  of  sustained  strength  that  a  man  goes  up  to 
the  university ;  at  a  time  when  his  nature  is  reaching  out  towards  the 
greater  meaning  of  things,  the  deeper  unities.  He  learned,  perhaps,  in 
the  years  that  have  passed  different  subjects  mapped  out  into  different 
class-rooms,  an^  could  not  give  you  an  answer  if  asked  in  the  wrong 
lesson — could  not  answer  a  question  in  geography  if  it  came  in  the 
scripture  class.  But  as  his  physical  being  changes,  his  memories,  his  at- 
titudes begin  to  change  also;  lie  begins  to  hunger  for  a  wider  eonneetion 
between  things,  and  it  is  just  here  the  university  tunning  lias  its  great- 
est chance.  Much  university  training  fails  by  a  loo  wide  elective  sys- 
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tern,  which  allows  the  boy  (full  of  ideas  that  he  would  like  something, 
but  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  know  what)  to  choose  one  thing  in 
one  year,  another  in  another  and  so  on.  That  is  where  there  must  be  a 
great  waste  of  the  university's  "opportunities.  The  chance  is  lost  of 
making  some  wise  selection  of  the  best  things  of  knowledge  within  his 
capacity ;  not  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  adding  a  great  body  of 
knowledge  to  his  equipment,  but  of  letting  him  see  what  it  is  to  survey 
with  accuracy  a  wide  mental  field.  Suppose,  now,  a  student  takes  the 
course  known  at  Oxford  as  Literae  Humaniores,  which  includes  ancient 
history  and  philosophy  studied  mostly  in  the  ancient  languages,  with 
which  he  its  supposed  to  be  conversant.  It  is  an  exercise  of  method  prac- 
tised on  land  already  surveyed.  He  so  masters  the  principles  of  orienta- 
tion that  he  is  led  on  to  fresh  adventure;  but  meets  henceforth,  like  a 
practiced  explorer,  the  problems  of  a  new  land. 

In  my  third  year  my  tutor  gave  me  a  list  of  the  books  I  was  expected 
to  read  in  vacation.  He  was  my  tutor  in  philosophy  and  grounded  me 
well  in  the  minute  study  of  Aristotle.  He  recommended  "The  Golden 
Bough/'  by  J.  G.  Fraser,  and  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  and  if  I  had  any 
more  time,  which  you  may  easily  imagine  I  was  not  likely  to  have,  Dar- 
win's "Variations  of  Animals  under  Domestication."  They  were  to  be 
read  with  special  reference  to  their  excellence  in  the  practice  of  reason. 
That  choice  shows  how  the  object  of  such  an  education  was  the  scientific 
habit  of  mind,  the  power  which  lies  in  the  habit  of  tackling  a  new  sub- 
ject with  the  mastery  learned  through  familiarity  with  the  methods  of 
the  masters.  You  remember  that  magnificent  saying  of  Bacon :  "Nature 
is  conquered  only  by  obedience" ;  that  obedience  is  a  very  stern  and  real 
thing.  In  such  a  study  as  this  at  Oxford  it  lies  before  you.  The  obedience 
to  be  there  learned  is  obedience  to  the  natural  process  on  which  the1 
greatest  thought  has  been  conducted,  the  greatest  books  written  and  dis- 
coveries made.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  we  have  begun  to  put  the 
maxim  into  practice  in  the  school,  and  to  see  that  the  nature  of  the 
child  also  is  only  to  be  conquered  by  obedience;  not  by  force,  only  by 
obedience ;  by  knowledge  of  the  being  and  development  of  the  child. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  a  teacher ;  not  as  former- 
ly of  children,  but  for  nearly  seven  years  in  the  extension  work  of  my 
own  university,  for  two  years  in  a  training  school  for  teachers  and  now 
in  McGill.  You  see  it  is  my  business  to  turn  my  eyes  constantly  back 
to  my  own  learning  and  teaching  processes.  It  is  part  of  my  stock-in- 
trade,  to  see  how  one  teacher  far  away  back  failed  to  teach  me  while  an- 
other succeeded.  Such  enquiries  help  us  to  find  out  just  where  teach- 
ers need  training,  and  how  we  can  give  it  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
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We  are  constantly  (but  not  helpfully)  told  that  teachers  are  born,  not 
made.  The  maxim  would  be  more  useful  if  there  were  enough  born 
teaphers  to  go  round.  The  proportion  of  "teachers  by  the  grace  of  God" 
is  not  large,  and  even  that  proportion  is  apt  to  shrink  on  closer  exam- 
ination. Our  experience  of  teachers,  good  and  bad,  and  our  own  failures 
and  successes,  must  be  searched  with  entire  candour.  Educated,  scienti- 
fic thought  must  be  brought  to  the  service  of  the  young  teacher  and  the 
little  ones  who  may  be  the  victims  of  his  inexperience.  Some  say  (with 
more  truth  than  point)  that  teachers  learn  by  experience.  Yes,  but  the 
school  of.  experience  has  a  very  mixed  staff,  and  the  problem  of  pro- 
fessional training  is  to  select  only  the  best  and  minimise  the  waste  and 
damage  caused  by  the  worst.  We  must  make  a  school  of  good  experience. 
On  that  most  important  problem  we  have  too  little  light.  We  have  end- 
less discussions  as  to  whether  training  is  possible.  You  come  across  a 
successful  schoolmaster  who  says  he  would  rather  have  no  teacher  than 
a  trained  one.  You  find  high  authorities  uncertain  as  to  the  best 
course  of  training.  We  must  weigh  and  understand  each  point  of  view 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  incalculables  and  get  some  things  of  which 
we  can  be  sure.  It  is  the  same  throughout.  If  we  experiment  by  trying 
the  effects  of  certain  curricula  on  certain  classes  of  children  we  cannot 
get  such  clear  results  as  a  breeder  or  feeder  of  animals  does,  but  we 
shall  eventually  get  a  little  nearer  to  the  solution  of  this  problem;  we 
give  children  certain  things,  how  far  do  these  tell  in  their  after  life  ? 
Which  of  you  teachers,  looking  carefully  back  at  your  own  teaching 
work,  will  not  be  staggered  at  your  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point? 

When  teaching  at  a  school  in  the  Midlands  I  remember  being  troubled 
by  this  thought:  teaching  these  subjects  hour  after  hour,  how  are  they 
going  to  work  out  for  these  children;  are  they  going  to  do  anything  for 
them,  and,  if  so,  how  can  I  find  out?  I  had  the  most  rigid  time- 
table to  observe  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to  see.  My  subject  was  Latin 
and  I  had  a  fixed  amount  to  get  through.  The  time-table  marched  so 
far  each  week  to  the  end  of  the  term.  I  began  to  teach  and  taught  my 
best.  As  the  boys  began  to  get  interested  I  got  more  interested  myself. 
The  headmaster,  who  was  exceedingly  good  to  me,  used  to  come  in  and 
eit  down  at  the  back  of  the  class  and  make  copious  notes,  which  it  was 
my  exhilarating  experience  to  go  through  at  length  with  him  afterwards. 
It  was  gruesome  but  it  did  me  good.  My  chief  fault  was  that  I  was  not 
getting  on  fast  enough.  It  would  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  school 
for  the  amount  of  work  it  did.  Now  I  have  a  respect  for  a  school  that 
can  show  a  high  amount  of  work — most  do  not  do  half  enough — but  here 
was  a  school  where  acceleration  was  the  ideal  and  I  was  not  hurrying  up 
the  process.  I  could  tell  you  most  interesting  things  about  those  boys, 
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and  show  you  how  that  school,  with  all  its  success,  was  crushing  the 
life  out  of  them.  If  you  could  listen,  as  teachers,  to  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  children  leaving  school  you  would  get  one  test  of  your  success.  The 
head  boy  showed  an  unholy  joy  when  he  came  to  leave  school,  and  I 
said  to  him :  "You  don't  seem  sorry  to  leave,  Price."  "You  would  not 
be  sorry  to  leave  hell,  sir,  would  you?"  was  his  reply.  That  was  a  true 
and  very  real  test  of  his  education.  The  time-table  had  been  a  success, 
but  the  boys — the  boyhood —  had  been  left  out  of  account.  A  pupil  was 
once  attacked  in  the  presence  of  a  class  by  a  great  teacher,  who  was  as 
famous  for  his  short  temper  as  for  his  classics.  My  friend  said  with  a 
bitterness  that  is  still  intense  though  he  is  now  old,  "I  will  never  work 
for  that  man  again,"  and  his  school  career  was  ruined  because  of  that. 
He  went  to  the  university  and  became  a  brilliant  scholar  and  man  of 
affairs,  but  his  gain  from  that  teacher  was  lost  because  the  living  con- 
tact was  broken  by  an  act  of  folly,  which  had  sacrificed  a  boy  on  thei 
altar  of  Inviolable  syntax. 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  good  education,  it  takes  the  child  and  the 
teacher  who  are  in  touch,  leaning  towards  one  another.  Probably  most 
of  you  know  what  it  feels  like  when  you  have  been  teaching  little  chil- 
dren and  have  had  no  results.  I  experienced  agony  when  I  took  a  class 
of  small  children  and  simply  could  not  teach  them.  I  was  fresh  from 
the  university  and  stiff  with  new  knowledge.  I  could  not  unbend  to 
teach  young  children  and  they  just  played  pranks  with  me.  I  nearly 
leaned  to  the  idea  of  the  friend  I  mentioned  some  time  back;  one  end 
of  the  stick  at  least  seemed  to  gain  a  new  attractiveness.  Then  you 
come  to  teach  the  higher  classes.  I  took  the  highest  class  in  my  old 
school,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  of  that  experience.  It  was  a 
'small  class,  everyone  of  them  meeting  me  half  way.  There  was  a  sense 
that  impulse  not  my  own  was  behind  me ;  it  was  easy  work  because  it 
was  joint  work.  It  was  a  splendid  experience.  It  takes  two,  as  I  say,  to 
make  a  successful  education.  If  you  are  questioning  the  class  and  get 
fin  answer  you  would  have  thought  could  only  come  from  an  idiot  there 
are  two  explanations.  One  is  that  the  child  may  be  an  idiot;  the  other 
possibility  provides  a  rough  and  ready  test  of  the  success  of  your  edu- 
cational methods ;  one  you  will  be  wise  to  apply  at  once. 

It  would  be  an  impossible  task  and  take  far  too  long  to  define  what  I 
mean  by  education.  There  is  a  keen  interest  in  asking  questions  like 
that.  When  you  experiment  by  asking  that  question  of  others  and  your- 
self, and  then  study  the  state  of  public  opinion,  the  public  opinion  of 
practitioners  of  your  art — what  does  this  teacher  and  that  think?  what 
does  this  parent  and  that  expect?  this  legislature  and  that,  when  they 
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draw  up  or  vote  for  this  or  that  bill,  what  do  they  think  they  are  doing  ? 
—you  will  find  the  old  question  of  Socrates  remains  still  for  the  most 
part  unanswered,  the  ancient  question:  "Can  virtue  be  taught?"  We 
demand  from  our  educational  system  a  combination  of  goodness  and 
efficiency,  efficiency  for  good  ends — but  as  to  how  to  get  it  or  define 
it  or -test  it  we  are  in  very  grave  difficulties  indeed.  I  spoke  at  the  out- 
set of  a  certain  fog  that  there  seemed  to  be  in  the  world  educational. 
What  more  natural  ?  We  stand  at  a  critical  point.  The  old  curriculum 
was  studied  and  worked  out  by  men  of  very  great  skill  and  knowledge, 
perfected  and  renewed  by  practice.  Classics  and  mathematics  did  not 
become  the  chief  subjects  of  study  because  of  faddists  or  cranks,  but  be- 
cause no  other  discipline  of  mind  was  found  as  good  in  the  experience 
of  generations  of  doers  and  thinkers,  because  in  them  true  education  was 
possible  where  the  teacher  was  free  and  the  boy  had  the  natural  capacity 
of  becoming  free.  These  old  curricula  are  breaking  up  and  the  first 
step  in  the  reaction  is  to  swamp  the  school  with  new  subjects,  to  divide 
the  time-table  up  into  new  bits.  The  educational  world  is  full  of  people 
who  want  this  and  that  new  subject  put  in;  and  as  a  counsel  of  despair 
we  have  the  elective  system  which  says :  "All  these  are  excellent ;  let  the 
child  take  what  he  wants."  I  need  not  picture  the  scrappiness,  the 
indigestion  that  too  often  results,  the  dangers  of  premature  specializa- 
tion and  premature  generalization.  We  shall  see  the  building  up  of  a 
new  curriculum.  The  great  problem  before  the  next  generation  of 
teachers  is  to  find  out  what  groups  of  subject  matter  will  serve  the  end 
we  desire,  that  combination  of  goodness  and  efficiency  which  we  expect 
the  schools  to  provide.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  scientific  study 
of  education  becomes  of  great  value.  We  turn  to  the  physician  and 
psychologist,  the  student  of  the  whole  human  being  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  try  to  find  out  what  it  is  whose  growth  we  are  trying  to  influence. 
We  are  not  concerned  so  much  with  the  comparative  virtues  of  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  but  what  is  the  individual  whom  we  are  trying  to 
influence?  His  nature  also  must  be  conquered  by  obedience.  How  can 
we  obey  if  we  do  not  know  ?  If  we  conquer  by  the  strong  will  we  have 
done  much  by  a  gift  of  nature,  but  we  have  done  nothing  to  solve  tbe 
problem. 

The  first  results  of  this  enquiry  are  very  simple.  I  would  put  as 
first  test  of  all  the  conception  of  the  growing  mind  as  possessing  that 
quality  of  an  organism,  namely,  growth  by  absorption  from  an  adapta- 
tion to  its  surroundings.  This  firmly  grasped  makes  the  old  idea  of 
school  as  a  place  for  discipline,  and  discipline  alone,  impossible.  It  re- 
cognises that  the  child  every  moment  is  building  itself  up  by  its  action 
and  reaction  upon  whatever  is  around  it.  It  startles  the  teacher  by  re- 
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minding  him  that  he  only  has  the  child  for  a  small  fraction  of  its  edu- 
cation, it  stimulates  him  by  reminding  him  of  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing right  use  of  that  short  time.  He  has  an  opportunity  that  no  one 
else  has.  For  him  is  the  feeding  of  this  small  organism,  not  in  natural 
response  to  the  eager,  effortless  appetite  with  which  it  devours  the  amen- 
ities of  home  and  street,  but  with  that  carefully  chosen  food  which  is 
best  for  its  growth.  And  then,  secondly,  that  conception  of  the  mental 
growth  as  being  primarily  an  analysis  of  surroundings.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion of  the  child  to  take  a  thing  to  bits,  to  investigate,  to  see  what  it  is 
made  of  and  how  it  works.  With  analysis  we  have  the  corresponding 
synthesis,  and  our  mind  begins  to  put  things  together  which  nature  has 
(so  far  as  the  evidence  of  our  senses  goes)  set  asunder.  When  a  boy  has 
left  school  and  is  growing  into  manhood  what  is  his  habit  of  thought? 
Is  he  one  of  those  who  try  to  take  new  facts  in  and  relate  them  to  the 
old  ?  Is  he  still  an  investigator — a  lover  and  seeker  of  the  truth  ?  Does 
he  become  a  thinker  ?  There  you  have  one  of  the  highest  tests.  Closely 
connected  with  this  is  another  test;  how  does  he  use  his  memory?  Is  it 
his  servant  or  his  master  ?  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  old  system  was 
its  discipline  of  memory,  which  I  am  afraid  we  are  beginning  to  lose. 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  civilised  process  is  from  one  point  of  view  a 
substitution  of  thought  for  memory.  We  may  almost  measure  progress 
by  the  light  in  which  we  hold  memory.  The  more  primitive  we  are  the 
more  important  we  should  remember;  but  now  that  we  can  think  and 
read  books  and  so  have  millions  of  memories  at  our  beck  and  call,  our 
own  memory  is  becoming  a  small  thing  by  comparison.  We  test  the 
educated  man  not  by  what  he  can  remember,  but  by  what  he  can  handle 
and  master.  Yet  although  the  relative  importance  of  memory  is  dim- 
inished, as  the  instrument  and  record  of  thought  its  wise  culture  is  still 
more  essential  to  a  good  education. 

Another  point  of  view,  this  time  the  ethical.  What  is  the  test  here, 
what  is  the  progress  of  education  ethically  ?  Surely  it  is  this :  the  con- 
tinuous and  progressive  substitution  of  a  further  aim  for  a  near  one, 
or  of  a  higher  life  for  a  lower  one.  Education  lies  here  in  guarding  the 
habit  of  choice,  of  choosing  wherever  possible  the  most  distant  for  the 
more  near.  The  absolutely  selfish  man,  whatever  he  may  know,  has  not 
yet  learned  that  which  is  one  of  the  absolute  essentials  of  education,  far 
sight.  The  educated  man  knows  no  ring  fences.  Wherever  he  looks 
along  the  line  of  knowledge  and  thought  those  lines  go  out  to  eternity. 
He  may  go  where  he  will.  Someone  was  speaking  only  yesterday  about 
an  unfortunate  millionaire  who,  judging  by  all  descriptions,  should  de- 
sire above  all  things  to  get  rid  either  of  his  money  or  himself.  He' 
could  not  retire  because  he  had  nowhere  to  retire  to.  The  educated 
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man  has  everywhere  to  retire  to.  Wherever  he  goes  new  sets  of  facts 
come  into  new  relations;  and  there  is  no  joy  like  the  sense  of  mastery 
which  comes  by  bringing  a  new  area  within  the  empire  of  your  thought. 

From  the  sociological  standpoint  how  shall  we  test  a  successful  edu- 
cation? Where  does  the  education  lie  there?  Well,  sociologically,  edu- 
cation consists  in  the  progressive  compromise  between  the  demands  of 
the  state  and  the  individual.  The  history  of  educational  systems  is  the 
history  of  the  efforts  made  by  society  to  ensure  its  own  continuance  on 
the  best  lines.  The  state  demands  good  citizens  for  its  own  present 
welfare  and  future  continuance  and  progress.  But  against  that  the  in- 
dividual has  some  claims  too.  He  may  feel  the  possibility  for  develop- 
ment, the  impulse  towards  self  assertion  and  expression  which  must  not 
be  repressed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  growth  of  the  child, 
the  study  of  the  conditions  of  his  mental  processes,  the  study  of  the 
conditions  of  society  and  the  relations  between  the  individual  and  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs — these  are  the  things  which  will  give  re- 
liable tests  of  a  system  of  education.  The  rise  of  these  studies  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  educationists.  We  are  beyond  such  crude  tests 
as  that  of  the  "good  old  times,"  which  is  the  standard  of  the  anxious 
aunt  and  tory  uncle.  There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than  in  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes  where  he  laments  how  degenerate  children  have 
become;  in  his  time  they  always  got  up  when  their  elders  came  into  the 
room,  they  never  talked  aloud,  never  leaned  across  the  table,  and  (this 
struck  him  as  exceedingly  fine)  they  never  crossed  their  feet;  they  al- 
ways walked  straight  to  school  and  were  never  coddled.  The  fact  that 
this  complaint  has  been  so  long  recurrent  tends  to  throw  suspicion  on 
its  version  of  the  facts.  However,  such  a  point  of  view  as  that  we  must 
not  either  accept  or  deny,  we  must  try  to  understand.  If,  ever  since 
Aristophanes  down  to  the  time  of  our  own  aunts,  that  impression  has 
been  prevalent,  is  there  anything  in  it  ?  There  is.  In  the  everchanging 
currents  of  life  each  period  has  its  losses  as  well  as  its  gains.  The 
children  of  to-day  are  probably  not  as  mannerly,  orderly,  amenable  to 
discipline,  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  their  elders  as  when  my  parents 
were  young.  There  has  been  a  distinct  loss  in  discipline,  I  think.  An- 
other such  crude  test  comes  out  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  agricultural 
man  in  face  of  the  demand  for  a  rural  education.  I  was  connected  in 
England  with  a  society  which  did  much  missionary  work  of  this  kind, 
trying  to  spread  a  reasonable  view  of  rural  education,  and  we  were  con- 
stantly met  by  the  old  farmer  who  said  education  was  a  bad  thing;  it 
took  the  boys  off  the  fields;  what  was  wanted  in  the  fields  was  not  edu- 
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cation,  it  was  manure.  That  is  a  native  point  of  view  which  is  not  to  be 
accepted  or  denied,  it  is  to  be  understood.  Is  it  true  that  we  have  taken 
the  boys  off  the  fields  ?  It  is  true,  and  there  is  our  problem.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  to  put  back  those  boys  who  should  be  there?  It  is  by 
understanding  and  sympathizing  with  such  points  of  view  as  that  that 
we  get  at  a  test.  We  tried,  of  course,  to  convince  these  farmers  that 
the  best  manure  in  the  world  was  brains.  But  they  found  it  hard  to 
believe. 

In  conclusion  I  will  glance  (without  any  attempt  at  completeness) 
at  some  elementary  tests  which  suggests  themselves  for  application  to  in- 
dividuals. No  doubt  we  shall  require  a  certain  matter  of  knowledge; 
but,  if  only  by  way  of  reaction,  we  shall  emphasize  its  manner.  Thus, 
it  seems  to  me,  starting  from  the  bottom,  one  of  the  first  tests  will  be 
that  of  accuracy,  that  of  the  simple  habit  of  doing  things  right.  I  men- 
tioned a  few  moments  ago  how  strong  that  feeling  was  in  schools  of  the 
old  teaching.  I  mentioned  also  the  fear  that  in  schools  of  the  newer 
teaching  this  might  be  lost ;  we  may  be  over  emphasizing  certain  very  im- 
portant sides,  but  losing  this  elementary  thing  that  helps  to  obviate 
friction,  the  habit  of  doing  things  right,  the  habit  of  being  well-man- 
nered, the  habit  of  discipline.  And  just  as  an  example  of  how  we 
allow  the  most  vital  questions  to  be  settled  on  other  than  educational 
grounds  let  me  take  one  cause  that  conduces  to  this  loss  of  discipline. 
How  is  it  that  over  here  we  entrust  the  education  of  our  children  almost 
entirely  to  women?  Do  we  believe  it  is  right  or  good?  We  have  not 
thought  it  out.  The  reasons  for  it  are  economic.  We  have  not  come  to  a 
decision  that*  it  is  really  best  for  our  boys  to  be  trained  for  life  (so  far 
as  school -does  this)  by  girls.  But  that  leads  me  to  a  wider  question. 
I  just  mention  it  because  at  least  one  desirable  thing  which  is  difficult 
to  secure  under  present  conditions  was  secured  in  schools  of  the  older 
type. 

Then,  rising  in  the  scale,  I  would  place  intellectual  honesty.  That 
is  to  say,  candour  in  accepting  facts,  and  without  bias  or  weakness  re- 
lating them  to  old  knowledge.  This  is  the  opposite  of  taking  them  in 
order  to  make  capital,  or  pushing  them  in  slip-shod  fashion  into  some 
mental  pigeon-hole.  Thirdly,  still  rising  in  the  scale,  the  scientific 
habit;  the  habit  which  takes  to  pieces  carefully,  which  isolates  con- 
ditions to  see  how  they  are  caused,  which  puts  together  with  care  and 
rises  steadily  to  a  well  grounded  judgment.  To  use  the  Platonic  pro- 
gression does  he  rise  from  opinion  to  knowledge?  There  comes  into 
my  mind  ;  saying  common  enough  as  an  example  of  slipshod  thinking. 
In  a  IT  -  iter  of  argument  people  often  say,  "Oh,  very  well ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  t  .-idte."  There  is  of  course  much  truth  in  this,  and  more  still  in, 
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"de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum."  ISTo  doubt  both  remarks  are  often 
relevant.  But  are  there  not  tastes  for  good  and  bad,  and  what  differ- 
entiates them?  The  question  is  fundamental,  and  tears  away  a  sophism 
that  covers  a  vast  amount  of  thinking  whose  looseness  is  essentially  un- 
educated in  character.  Tom  Taylor  was  once  in  Whistler's  studio,  look- 
ing at  a  picture  which  had  a  rectangular  panel  in  the  background.  The 
critic  said :  "Yes,  it  is  very  good,  but  these  lines  in  the  back  are  too 
prominent;  it  should  not  be  just  there — but,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste."  And  Whistler's  reply  was :  "I  did  not  think  you  would  get  out  of 
this  studio  without  saying  something  silly.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  taste 
at  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  knowledge."  We  want  to  see  how  a  man  relates, 
the  new  experience  to  the  old — what  is  the  ground  of  his  judgment,  or 
his  notion  of  what  constitutes  proof — in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  after 
all  not  a  matter  of  taste  but  of  knowledge.  Fourthly,  the  historic  sense, 
which  looks  everywhere  for  continuity  of  development,  and  tries  to  hold 
in  true  perspective  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  The  well-edu- 
cated man,  if  we  have  these  tests  applied,  will  be  one  to  whom  his  sur- 
roundings are  intelligible,  or  at  least  practicable.  Whatever  his  own 
little  patch  of  knowledge  that  he  has  cultivated  and  mastered,  he  will 
go  wherever  he  will  and  not  be  lost  because  (like  Plato's  redeemed  cave- 
prisoner)  he  has  learned  to  live  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  He  will  not 
know  everything;  he  will  know  best  how  little  he  knows;  but  in  con- 
versing with  others,  in  reading  new  books,  seeing  new  scenes  and  things, 
meeting  new  minds,  he  will  not  give  out  hasty  judgments,  not  be  a  vic- 
tim of  prejudice  or  superstition;  he  will  not  be  a  slave,  as  most  men 
are,  but  will  walk  the  earth  a  free  man. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDA- 
TION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING. 


By  HENRY  S.  PRITCHETT,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

\ 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion,— I  count  myself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  meet  this  gathering  of 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  in  this  pleasant  city  of  British 
Columbia.  T  have  had  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  British  Columbia  since 
some  ten  years  ago,  when  I  bought  a  hat  box  in  San  Francisco.  I  was 
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a  resident  at  that  time  of  Washington,  the  national  capital,  and  told  the 
shopkeeper  to  have  the  hat  marked  Washington.  When  I  reached  my. 
hotel,  I  found  that  the  hat  had  been  marked  "Washington,  B.  C." 
When  I  could  enquire  what  that  meant,  I  learned  that  it  was  intended 
for  British  Columbia.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  place  so  important  that 
even  in  San  Francisco  it  overshadowed  the  name  of  the  national  capital 
must  be  a  significant  one  indeed. 

It  is  all  the  greater  pleasure  to  meet  this  gathering  because  it  repre- 
sents a  body  of  Canadian  teachers  scattered  over  the  whole  Dominion. 
In  the  United  States  we  value  the  meetings  of  our  National  Educational 
Association  not  alone  for  the  social  gatherings,  nor  yet  for  the  discussions 
of  papers  and  the  addresses,  but  mainly  because  this  gathering  reminds 
us  that,  whether  we  teach  in  universities  or  high  schools  or  elementary 
schools,  all  teachers  are  workers  in  a  common  cause,  that  their  work  is 
not  unrelated,  but  that  the  work  of  each  teacher  belongs  to  a  national 
system  of  education.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  great  value  of  such 
gatherings  as  yours  and  ours. 

I  was  asked  to  say  a  word  here  concerning  higher  education  on  the 
North  American  continent,  but  I  am  glad  to  turn  aside  from  that  par- 
ticular topic  to  accept  the  invitation  of  your  chairman  to  say  something 
concerning  the  origin  and  the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  somewhat 
briefly  how  this  Foundation,  originally  conceived  as  a  simple  pension 
bureau,  has  evolved  into  an  educational  agency  dealing  with  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  a  few 
teachers  in  the  United  States  that  the  time  had  now  come  in  our  na- 
tional and  educational  development  when  the  calling  of  the  teacher  in 
the  college  and  the  university  must  be  made  more  dignified  and  more 
strong.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  teacher  should 
receive  greater  security  and  dignity.  No  great  financial  prizes  offer 
themselves  to  him  who  contemplates  the  life  of  a  teacher,  such  prizes 
as  are  won  by  the  successful  lawyer,  or  even  by  the  successful  physician, 
and  still  more  often  by  the  successful  business  man.  The  teacher,  how- 
ever, who  enters  that  calling  in  the  right  spirit  gives  his  life  gladly  to 
his  profession,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  financial  prizes,  if  only 
he  may  be  assured  that  when  the  work  of  his  life  is  coming  to  an  end 
he  may  count  upon  some  fair  measure  of  security  and  some  fair  free- 
dom from  the  embarrassment  of  the  poverty  and  the  want  of  old  age. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  older  countries — France,  Germany 
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and  England — that  sooner  or  later  the  financial  reward  of  the  teacher 
must  in  some  measure  be  helped  out  by  some  form  of  retiring  allow- 
ance. In  the  judgment  of  many  teachers  in  the  United  States  the  time 
had  come  when  such  a  rational  system  of  retiring  allowances  should 
be  established  in  the  higher  colleges  and  universities,,  not  alone  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men  who  were  then  in  this  calling,  but  also  in  order 
that  the  right  inducement  should  be  offered  to  men  of  the  highest 
ability,  of  the  best  social  standing,  and  with  the  keenest  ambition,  to 
enter  this  great  and  noble  profession. 

This  idea  was  brought  before  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  originally  only 
as  a  plan  for  a  few  colleges  and  universities.  Under  his  wise  and 
fruitful  thinking  it  was  expanded  into  an  international  agency,  having 
to  do  with  schools  of  college  rank  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Newfoundland — the  English-speaking  countries  of  this  continent. 

Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  gift  conveyed  originally  to  the  trustees  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  income  of  which  should  be  used  in  paying  retiring 
allowances  to  college  and  university  professors  according  to  such  rules 
as  the  trustees  might  devise.  Later  on  he  added  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  five  per  cent,  bonds  in  order  that  the  trustees  might  include  tax- 
supported  institutions.  To-day  the  fund  is  approximately  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  problem  which  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  had  to  face  was, 
given  this  magnificent  endowment  with  its  large  income,  how  shall  it 
be  used  in  the  payment  of  retiring  allowances  in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  the  cause  of  education  and  to  strengthen  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing? What  colleges  should  share  in  its  benefits?  How  should  it  be 
determined  whether  a  college  or  a  professor  was  entitled  to  such  par- 
ticipation or  not? 

These  questions,  when  the  trustees  first  came  to  deal  with  them, 
Deemed  almost  insoluble.  First  of  all,  there  were  approximately  one  thou- 
sand institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  calling  themselves  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  by  the  study 
of  these  institutions  what  a  college  really  was.  One  found  in  Virginia 
a  man  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  a  college  whose  course 
of  ^tudy  would  not  admit  him  to  Harvard  or  California.  The  term 
college  had  in  Canada  one  meaning,  in  the  United  States  another.  In 
a  word,  the  very  first  step  of  the  trustees  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  a  most  puzzling  question,  namely,'  what  is  a  college  ? 

Out  of  the  difficulties  of  this  situation  certain  things  have  clearly 
developed. 
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First  of  all,  it  was  clear  to  the  trustees  that  to  answer  the  question, 
what  is  a  college,  one  must  go  back  and  study  not  only  a  particular  in- 
stitution, but  the  general  system  of  education  of  a  state  or  of  a  province 
and  the  relation  of  this  college  to  it.  What  relation  does  an  institution 
calling  itself  a  college  have  to  the  general  system  of  education  of  a  state 
or  a  province,  or  what  form  of  educational  organization  must  a  province 
adopt  in  order  to  bring  about  efficiency  and  co-ordination  of  its  col- 
leges with  the  general  educational  work?  It  is  clear  that  the  college 
in  the  better  sense  of  modern  use  must  be  part  of  this  general  education- 
al system,  not  an  isolated  and  unrelated  institution  ;•  it  must  have  de- 
fined relations  to  secondary  and  technical  education ;  in  a  word,  the 
college  and  the  university  must  in  the  end  form  part  of  that  general 
system  of  education  which  reaches  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
university. 

This  problem  is  in  fact  the  problem  of  every  democracy.  What  forms 
of  schools  are  adapted  to  the  development  of  intelligent  citizenship? 
How  shall  these  schools  be  related?  By  what  organization  may  both 
freedom  and  efficiency  be  secured  ?  Every  modern  democracy  stands 
face  to  face  with  this  question,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  provide  some 
form  of  education  which  shall  deal  alike  with  the  youth,  with  the  man 
who  prepares  for  a  profession,  with  the  apprentice  who  desires  to  enter 
a  trade.  The  college  is  a  part  of  this  system,  the  question  is,  what  part 
and  how  is  it  articulated? 

So  far  as  the  trustees  have  answered  these  questions  at  all,  their 
answer  has  been  in  this  direction.  The  Foundation  assumes  that  any 
college  which  deals  with  higher  education  must  relate  itself  reasonably, 
thoroughly,  and  sympathetically  with  the  secondary  school.  We  who 
live  our  lives  in  colleges  sometimes  forget  that  there  are  secondary 
schools  and  may  forget  that  we  cannot  receive  into  our  colleges  students 
honestly  and  effectively  prepared  unless  the  secondary  school  itself  is 
efficient  and  earnest.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  come  to  a  col- 
lege is  a  sense  of  its  relationship  to  secondary  education.  The  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  assumed,  therefore,  that  in  order  that 
an  institution  may  be  counted  as  a  college  it  must  not  do  secondary 
school  work,  but  that  it  must  articulate  with  the  standard  high  school 
of  its  state  or  of  its  "province.  Throughout  the  United  States  this  stan- 
dard high  school  is  a  four-year  school,  resting  upon  the  eight  grades  of 
elementary  work;  in  Canada  it  is  generally  a  three-year  high  school, 
resting  upon  similar  elementary  work.  The  Canadian  secondary  schools 
have,  as  it  has  seemed  to  us,  certain  marked  advantages  in  the  matter  of 
thoroughness  and  of  good  teaching,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has 
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been  glad  to  accept  as  the  starting  point  of  the  college  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  the  standard  high  school,  whether  that  be  in  Wisconsin 
or  in  Ontario. 

Secondly,  the  college  must  not  only  articulate  rightly  and  fairly  with 
the  secondary  school,  but  it  must  also  conduct  its  own  courses  of  study 
efficiently  and  in  a  schlolarly  spirit,  if  it  is  to  be  a  true  college.  The 
trustees,  therefore,  have  sought  in  the  admission  of  institutions  to  in- 
clude only  those  whose  work  not  only  rested  on  the  high  school  as  a 
prerequisite,  but  which  also  had  the  quality  of  thoroughness  and  scholar- 
ly efficiency  in  their  own  development. 

In  dealing  with  this  (situation  the  Foundation  has  sought  to  study  the 
conditions  of  these  institutions,  and  it  has  printed  in  a  fairly  frank  way 
the  results  of  its  enquiries.  In  attempting  this  the  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  assumed  no  greater  knowledge  than  other  teachers  and 
other  college  officers.  They  believe  that  the  Foundation  has  only  one 
advantage  in  the  consideration  of  such  questions,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
studying  education  from  the  standpoint  of  a  continent,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  single  institution.  It  has  no  constituency  to  serve  and  no 
patrons  from  whom  to  expect  money.  It  has,  therefore,  been  able  in  the 
most  friendly,  and  yet  in  the  most  frank  way  to  bring  forward  the 
facts  which  came  to  its  attention  concerning  the  work  of  the  colleges. 

Another  conclusion  to  which  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  were 
soon  driven  was  that  if  the  calling  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  dignified  and 
strengthened,  he  must  receive  his  retiring  allowance  as  a  matter  of 
right,  not  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  To  have  a  board  .sitting  in  New 
York,  composed  of  trustees  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
passing  upon  the  personal  requests  of  hundreds  of  professors  would  be 
no  aid  to  education.  Such  a  situation  would,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to- 
ward demoralization  and  to  lack  of  dignity.  Unless  the  teacher  can 
receive  his  retiring  allowance  as  a  thing  earned,  he  cannot  receive  it  at 
all  with  dignity  and  self-respect.  The  trustees,  therefore,  early  in  their 
investigations  concluded  that  it  was  their  business  to  deal  with  institu- 
tions, to  pass  upon  their  standards  and  their  work,  and  that  once  an  in- 
stitution is  admitted,  its  professors  should  then  receive  retiring  allow- 
ances upon  fixed  rules  and  as  a  right,  not  as  a  courtesy.  For  example, 
in  the  two  great  Canadian  universities,  McGill  and  Toronto,  the  pro- 
fessors who  have  hud  a  specified  service  as  teachers  receive  upon  the 
presentation  of  that  fact  their  retiring  allowances  exactly  upon  the  same 
basis  as  they  receive  their  salaries.  To  have  the  retiring  allowance  a 
matter  of  solicitation  and  of  personal  appeal  would  be  demoralizing. 
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Starting,  therefore,  from  the  conception  of  an  agency  for  relieving 
the  wants  of  old  and  worn  out  professors,  the  Foundation  has  developed 
into  an  agency  which  does  take  from  the  shoulders  of  the  aged  and 
worn  out  teacher  the  burden  of  want  and  the  uncertainty  concerning  a 
living,  hut  it  does  this  upon  fixed  rules  which  demand  that  the  colleges  in 
which  the  teachers  serve  shall  themselves  comply  with  fair  and  con- 
sistent standards.  It  has  thus,  while  doing  its  original  work,  been  trans- 
formed into  an  educational  agency  investigating  the  problems  of  na- 
tional and  international  education,  doing  a  certain  amount  of  research 
work  in  education,  and  above  all  printing  in  a  frank  and  straightforward 
way  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  colleges  and  universities  as  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  continental  educational  needs. 

I  can  but  believe  that  this  agency  will  in  its  full  fruitage  add  much 
not  only  to  the  efficiency  of  our  educational  institutions  in  both  of 
thiese  large  countries,  but  that  it  will  work  also  for  the  cause  of  com- 
mon educational  advancement.  We  can  learn  much  in  the  United 
States  from  the  colleges  of  Canada,  I  believe  that  your  colleges  can 
also  learn  something  from  ours.  It  would  indeed  be  a  dull  people  which 
could  not  learn  something  from  the  educational  experience  of  another, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  no  country  can  borrow  out  of  hand  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  another,  it  i*  still  true  that  we  can,  if  we  borrow 
intelligently,  greatly  add  to  our  efficiency.  The  best  borrowers  in  the 
world  to-day  are  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  have 
a  saying  that  they  first  borrow,  then  assimilate,  and  then  improve  on 
the  original.  It  would  be  small  credit  to  the  intelligence  of  those  who 
have  to  do  with  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  if,  living 
side  by  side,  each  could  not  profit  from  the  educational  experience  of  the 
other.  Such  a  result  would  be  all  the  less  creditable  because  we  are  of 
a  common  stock  and  of  a  common  language. 

There  is  a  deal  of  talk  about  imitation  in  education  which  is  short- 
sighted. It  is  quite  true,  as  I  have  said  a  moment  ago,  that  one  nation 
cannot  appropriate  directly  from  another  nation  its  educational  in- 
stitutions, but  there  are  many  things  which  could  be  appropriated  with 
great  advantage  and  with  little  loss. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  a  few  years  since  Iby  the  enormous  influence 
upon  German  industrial  development  of  the  great  testing  laboratories 
just  outside  Berlin.  To  these  laboratories  any  manufacturer,  any  in- 
vjentor,  any  engineer  may  take  his  problem,  and  he  will  there  be  put  in 
touch  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  world  on  this  problem.  Secondly, 
if  the  problem  has  not  been  solved  elsewhere,  it  will  be  taken  up  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a,  hundred  solved.  Curiously  enough,  a  solution 
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has  in  nearly  every  case  been  made  elsewhere,  if  only  one  may  put  his 
hands  upon  it.  The  outcome  of  this  is  that  Germany  has  come  within 
a  few  decades  to  be  one  of  the  great  inventing  nations.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  United  States  invented  each  year  many  times  more  mechanical 
appliances  than  Germany.  To-day  Germany  has  caught  up,  and  they 
have  done  it  by  the  intelligent  use  of  science.  Now  it  does  not  require 
any  great  consideration  to  show  that  the  United  States  could  afford  to 
borrow  the  idea  of  such  a  national  testing  laboratory  out  of  hand  with- 
out any  loss  to  its  originality  or  to  its  own  interests.  If  an  individual 
or  a  nation  has  not  yet  acquired  the  initiative,  the  patience,  the  experi- 
ence to  invent  the  organization  it  needs,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  borrow 
wisely  and  adapt.  I  can  but  hope  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  being 
as  it  is  an  educational  agency  common  alike  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  may  serve  to  facilitate  this  interchange  of  educational  plans  and 
educational  experience.  Happily  there  is  no  tariff  on  educational  ideas. 
We  who  live  to  the  south  of  you  and  who  believe  in  your  future  as  a 
nation  would  gladly  see  the  tariff  barrier  wiped  out  altogether,  each  na- 
tion growing  stronger  in  the  friendliness  of  a  free  exchange  of  all  pro- 
ducts. 

Let  me  say  one  word  as  to  certain  phases  of  the  educational  problem 
on  our  side  as  compared  with  those  which  it  presents  on  yours.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  day  by  day  work  to  try  to  learn  of  the  educational  work 
of  each  of  your  provinces  and  of  our  states.  No  man  can  make  such  a 
study  without  being  struck  with  the  great  similarity  of  the  educational 
policy  and  of  the  educational  machinery  in  the  two  countries.  With 
you  as  with  us  the  question  of  education  is  not  dealt  with  by  the  na- 
tion, but  by  the  province.  The  general  public  system  in  the  older  pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion,  at  any  rate,  has  been  framed  almost  exactly 
upon  the  plan  on  which  the  public  school  system  in  the  United  States 
is  framed.  You  have,  however,  in  your  public  school  system  in  Canada 
certain  advantages,  as  it  seems  to  me,  particularly  in  the  older  pro- 
vinces like  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  over  most  of  our  public  school 
systems.  In  these  two  provinces,  for  example,  there  has  been  no  such 
wild  attempt  as  in  the  United  States  to  teach  everything  in  the  public 
high  school  in  three  or  four  years.  Your  curriculum  is  simpler  and  there- 
fore better.  The  boy  in  Ontario  studies  fewer  things,  but  studies  them 
more  thoroughly.  You  have  also  succeeded  in  developing  a  higher  re- 
spect for  and  a  disposition  to  enter  upon  the  calling  of  the  teacher,  and 
that  is  a  thing  which  in  the  end  must  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  public  school  system. '  We  need  to  develop  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  alike  pride  in  this  calling. 
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During  the  past  year  I  have  been  conducting  in  concert  with  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Education  an  exchange  of  secondary  school  teach- 
ers between  the  United  States  and  Prussia.  About  a  dozen  teachers 
came  from  Prussia  to  the  United  States  and  a  similar  number  went 
from  the  States  to  Prussia.  I  asked  one  of  these  Prussian  teachers  the 
other  day,  who  was  just  sailing  after  a  year's  work,  what  in  his  mind 
marked  the  principal  difference  between  the  secondary  school  system  in 
the  two  countries.  His  reply  was,  "The  chief  difference  is  that  the 
secondary  school  teacher  of  Prussia  is  a  member  of  a  dignified  and  re- 
cognized profession,  whereas  with  you  the  members  of  a  secondary  school 
staff  are  looked  upon  as  'hired  men/  It  was  a  rough  expression,  but 
in  large  measure  a  true  one.  Part  of  our  problem  is  to  develop  that 
sort  of  respect  for  the  teacher's  calling  which  will  make  it  honored  and 
desired.  It  must  be  made  not  only  worthy  of  the  best  men,  but  must 
carry  with  it  compensation,  both  social  and  financial,  which  will  attract 
them  in  competition  with  other  callings. 

In  higher  education  the  Dominion  has  pursued  a  policy  which  has 
saved  your  country  from  one  tremendous  embarrassment  under  which 
we  suffer  in  the  United  States  to-day,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree-con- 
ferring power  has  been  much  more  carefully  guarded  in  Canada  than 
in  the  States.  Under  the  laws  of  most  of  our  states  any  half  dozen  men 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  can  organize  a  college  under  the  statutes. 
Half  a  dozen  men  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas  or  Vermont  can  get  together, 
incorporate,  call  themselves  a  college,  and  next  day  confer  all  the  de- 
grees the  most  scrupulous  and  honored  institutions  can  confer.  In  one 
little  college  in  Maryland  I  found  that  the  institution  began  by  con- 
ferring degrees  on  its  own  faculty.  After  the  first  week  the  president 
was  able  to  write  after  his  name,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
M.  D.  He  let  nothing  get  away. 

This  incorporation  of  colleges  has  resulted  in  the  swarm  of  so-called 
colleges  in  the  United  States  which  are  in  the  main  engaged  in  second- 
ary school  work,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  hopeless  confusion  as  between 
the  work  of  higher  education  and  the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  a 
confusion  from  which  we  can  only  be  extricated  by  a  thorough  and 
straightforward  organization  of  our  educational  affairs.  In  this  respect 
the  situation  in  Canada  is  far  better.  You  have  far  fewer  universities, 
but  these  are  in  nearly  all  cases  really  what  their  names  imply. 

In  these  western  provinces  you  have  in  these  coming  decades  a  mag- 
nificent opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  school  system  which  shall 
be  thoroughly  equipped  and  which  shall  include  both  the  scientific  and 
the  industrial  school  of  the  most  efficient  type  all  forming  with  your  ele- 
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mentary  school,  your  secondary  school,  and  your  university,  a  consistent 
system  of  education  for  a  twentieth  century  democracy.  You  can  gain 
much  of  value  from  our  mistakes.  We  have  suffered  from  the  super- 
ficialit}r  of  a  country  growing  rapidly  and  growing  rich  rapidly.  We 
have  tried  to  teach  more  things  in  a  few  years  than  any  man  may  teach 
or  any  student  may  learn.  We  have  suffered  also  from  the  competition 
for  numbers  and  for  bigness.  Our  colleges  have  been  greatly  demoral- 
ized by  this  straining  after  numbers  and  by  the  imposition  of  a  univer- 
sity ideal  from  Germany  upon  the  American  college  without  any  fair 
distinction  between  the  work  of  teaching  and  the  work  of  research,  and 
in  the  process  both  the  work  of  teaching  and  the  work  of  research  have 
suffered.  And  yet  I  believe  in  my  own  country  and  in  its  colleges.  I 
am  confident  that  we  shall  outgrow  these  failings.  There  was  never 
a  time  in  the  United  States  when  more  men  were  thinking  seriously 
on  such  questions,  never  a  time  when  they  saw  more  clearly  the  weak- 
nesses, the  failings,  and  the  prejudices  of  our  educational  institutions, 
and  never  a  time  when  more  men  were  turning  more  hopefully  to  the 
future  for  true  constructive  work.  I  believe  that  in  the  next  two  or 
three  decades  these  failings  will  be  in  large  measure  corrected,  and  that 
meantime  you  will  do  well  to  profit  by  our  experience. 

Finally,  as  I  voice  once  more  my  pleasure  in  meeting  this  large  group 
of  Americans  (I  am  inclined  to  think  a  man  is  an  American,  whether 
he  live  in  Seattle  or  Victoria)  let  me  express  again  the  hope  that  this 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  founded  by  a 
man  born  in  Scotland  and  residing  in  the  United  States,  may  serve  as  a 
means  toward  a  better  understanding  and  a  closer  interest  and  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  on  the  part  of  each  of  these  groups  of  teachers 
of  the  other.  We  in  the  United  States  believe  in  you  as  a  nation;  we 
sometimes  see  your  future  larger  than  you  do  yourselves.  We  believe 
that  as  the  years  go  by,  your  greatness  will  develop,  that  your  prosperity 
is  our  prosperity,  your  misfortune  is  our  misfortune;  and  whether  we 
will  or  not,  we  are  to  share  on  this  continent  common  difficulties,  com- 
mon fortunes,  common  sorrow.  If  there  be  one  means  above  another 
which  shall  bind  us  in  common  understanding  it  is  that  which  educa- 
tion offers.  And  so  I  venture  to  hope  that  as  the  years  go  on  this  Foun- 
dation may  become  in  increasing  measure  a  factor  in  the  work  in  which 
all  your  members  are  engaged — the  work  of  the  education  of  America. 


James  W.  Robertson   (Macdonald  College.) 

this  occasion.    Nothing  will  help  so  much  to  promote  cordial,  kindly  co: 
"Dr.  Pritchett  has  come  to  UP  as  an  ambassador  of  peace  to  speak  on 
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operation  and  all  that  makes  good  for  boy  and  girl  as  messages  like  that 
brought  to  us  by  Dr.  Pritchett  this  morning.  Some  of  us  know  that  this 
Foundation  has  been  able  and  willing  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  colleges, 
but  it  told  the  truth  in  that  best  of  all  ways,  in  love  and  for  our  good, 
and  not  to  mortify  anybody,  and  this  becomes  a  great  means  of  not  only 
ensuring  high  ideals  but  unity.  The  speaker  told  us  about  the  land  of 
Dr.  MacKay,  Nova  Scotia,  that  sends  so  many  good  men  to  the  States. 
Then  may  I  say  just  this  one  word  more,  because  we  in  the  east  recog- 
nize the  many  common  grounds  on  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  ourselves  stand  and  toil  for  advancement.  We  think  that 
the  greatest  evidence  of  progress  in  the  United  States  is  not  merely  the 
intellectual  honesty  which  is  becoming  more  evident,  but  the  intellectual 
hospitality  which  is  a  great  means  of  growth  to  any  people.  We  in  Can- 
ada have  given  no  other  sort  of  hospitality  except  that  of  our  homes. 
A  new  idea  from  the  south  was  a  Yankee  notion,  to  be  doubted  and 
therefore  neglected.  Having  just  come  from  that  great  congress  in 
Denver  of  the  United  States  teachers  I  can  say  that  that  country  be- 
gins to  recognize  that  the  one  means  of  national  greatness  is  education; 
mountains  and  mines  and  farms  and  money  do  not  make  a  people 
great;  they  may  make  rich  and  selfish  but  such  a  people  lose  all  true 
greatness  in  losing  a  thorough  education.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  these 

ambassadors  come  and  tell  us  what  they  are  doing. 

' 

I  was  immensely  delighted  on  the  other  side  with  the  superb  build- 
ings in  which  they  house  their  schools.  When  I  go  back  home  to  my  own 
land,  the  old  land,  and  think  of  what  the  churches  did  for  the  race,  I 
wonder  if  that  could  have  been  but  for  the  fine  housing  of  them,  ideally 
visible  and  evident,  a  tribute  jnade  in  material  things  to  things  not 
material  but  eternal.  A  fine  cathedral  shows  forth  the  beauty  of  the 
eternal,  not  that  of  yesterday.  I  like  these  fine  structures  that  house  our 
great  university.  I  was  delighted  to  put  in  brick  and  tile  and  copper 
the  ideals  of  what  a  man  should  stand  and  live  for.  I  am  glad  that 
amid  so  many  outlooks  on  life  and  humanity,  Mr.  Carnegie  was  induced 
to  let  part  of  the  great  wealth  he  has  amassed  from  natural  resources 
flow  into  recognition  of  the  men  who  have  done  a  giant's  best  work  in 
the  schools  and  make  provision  for  their  help  in  old  age.  I  thought  I 
would  say  for  the  Association  and  the  officers  that  messages  of  this 
sort  from  the  South  are  prized,  and  I  hope  we  will  give  it  expression 
for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  the  progress  of  civilization, 


• 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
INSTRUCTION. 


By  J-  M.  GREENWOOD,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 

In  American  cities  the  management  of  the  public  schools  is  admin- 
istered by  a  corporation  of  citizens  who  transact  all  its  business  and  serve 
without  remuneration,  and  the  tendency  in  most  cities  its  to  have  small 
boards  rather  than  large  ones,  and  the  board,  as  a  corporate  body,  should 
be  distinct  and  independent  of  the  political  municipality.  The  task  of 
administering  a  system  of  public  schools  is  both  difficult  and  laborious, 
because  it  involves  the  wise  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year, 
the  erection  of  expensive  school  buildings,  the  repairs  which  the  old 
buildings  require,  the  selection  and  purchase  of  text-books  and  school 
supplies,  the  appointment  of  teachers,  their  supervision  and  transfer — 
all  these  constitute  features  of  a  business  of  great  magnitude  which  re- 
quire business  talent,  good  judgment  and  much  practical  experience.  It 
involves  an  immense  outlay  of  labor  and  time.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
board  to  oversee  and  to  assist  in  directing  the  school  work  and  to  steady 
its  control,  but  if  it  assumes  to  run  the  entire  school  machinery,  the  re- 
sult will  terminate  disastrously. 

No  statutory  law  is  self -enforcing,  much  less  a  rule  of  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Its  success  depends  upon  the  men  who  are  to  carry  it  out.  With- 
out the  aid  of  intelligent  and  strong  men  constituting  the  Board,  the 
principal  features  of  a  law  will  remain  inoperative. 

Recent  school  legislation  presents  a  wide  departure  in  the  principles  of. 
school  administration.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  public  opinion  has  pointed  out  certain  defects  in  city 
school  management.  For  their  correction,  better  laws  have  been  adopted 
in  a  number  of  cities  and  new  principles  of  administration  have  been 
introduced,  tending  to  unify  and  simplify  the  management.  The  new 
laws  adopted  in  several  places,  while  differing  in  many  details,  agree  in 
substance  and  may  be  outlined  as  follows: — 

A  small  Board,  elected  or  appointed,  to  represent  not  wards  or  school 
districts,  but  the  whole  city,  has  proved  the  most  efficient  as  well  as 
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most  satisfactory.  The  work  of  the  Board  is  both  legislative  and  super- 
visory. Executive  duties  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  salaried  officers 
to  whom  adequate  power  is  given  so  that  they  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  public  business,  and  the  responsibility  in  every 
case  definitely  fixed.  With  a  small  Board  there  is  not  the  opportunity 
for  displays  of  oratory  when  matters  are  disposed  of  in  a  business-like 
manner. 

The  Superintendent  ought  to  be  the  expert  advisor  of  the  Board.  In 
order  to  command  the  respect  of  the  Board,  he  should  be  a  clear-headed, 
forceful  business  man  of  considerable  executive  talent,  fertile  in  re- 
sources, with  a  thorough  command  of  ready  information  concerning 
schools.  To  hold  the  respect  of  his  principals  and  teachers  he  should 
be  a  man  of  sound  scholarship,  of  liberal  culture,  of  broadmindedness 
and  of  pleasant  address.  His  success  will  depend  not  only  upon  his 
attainments,  but  in  an  even  higher  degree  upon  his  personality.  He 
must  possess  tact  and  at  the  same  time  executive  boldness.  Above  all 
things  he  must  have  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  The  Board  looks  to 
him  for  advice  in  all  educational  matters  and  his  advice  will  be  re- 
spected, if  it  is  intelligent,  candid  and  independent;  guided  altogether 
by  the  interest  of  the  schools  and  never  tainted  by  the  wish  to  please  or 
the  fear  to  offend.  He  must  be  able  to  take  a  large  view  of  pending 
questions,  of  forming  clear  plans  and  of  patiently  carrying  them  out, 
even  if  it  should  require  years  to  give  them  fruition.  If  he  is  to  be 
something  more  than  the  mere  sounding-board  of  the  changeable  views 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  must  be  the  leader  of  educational  thought 
in  the  city  where  he  lives.  Through  him,  chiefly,  should  be  the  gate- 
ways of  information  for  the  main  lines  of  work  in  the  entire  system. 

The  Plan  of  School  Work. 

The  plan  of  school  work  should  be  that  of  distributed  responsibility 
by  holding  the  principal  directly  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  his  or  her  school  as  to  general  management,  correct  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  helping  the  assistants  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
In  like  manner  the  assistant  is  directly  responsible  for  the  management 
and  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  her  room.  In  all  this  work  the  very 
greatest  freedom  should  be  exercised  by  principals  and  teachers  con- 
sistent with  sound  methods  of  instruction  and  proper  discipline. 

To  create  higher  ideals  in  teaching,  to  manage  rationally  and  judi- 
ciously, to  gather  in  the  best  from  all  sources,  and  to  utilize  it  in  teach- 
ing the  children  of  a  system  of  schools,  to  discover  original  methods 
of  instruction  and  presentation,  to  create  a  stirring  enthusiasm  and  a 
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healthy  rivalry,  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  proper  and  possible 
manner.  The  principal  makes  the  school  or  unmakes  it,  and  he  ought 
to  be  wise  enough  to  know  that  with  new  and  inexperienced  teachers 
there  are  critical  periods  in  their  work  at  about  the  second  and  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  if  they  pass  through  these  two  periods  safely, 
there  is  hope  of  still  further  efficiency. 

Discipline. 

No  mechanical  rules  can  be  given  for  the  government  of  children,  jyet 
there  are  certain  broad  directions,  which  may  be  adopted  as  working 
principles  that  will  help  very  considerably  in  controlling  a  very  large 
majority  of  children.  The  exceptional  cases  must  be  treated  individual- 
ly. The  children  in  a  school  :may  be  divided  into  three  marked  classes  : 
(1)  the  good;  (2)  the  well-meaning;  and  (3)  the  bad.  The  first  class 
is  always  much  larger  than  the  third  class.  A  little  tact  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  will  unite  the  first  and  second  classes  in  doing  the  right 
rather  than  driving  the  second  class  into  the  ranks  of  the  third  class. 
Children  feel  isolation  keenly,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held 
by  their  associates  has  much  to  do  with  their  conduct.  When  the 
teacher  has  succeeded  in  uniting  the  first,  and  second  classes  firmly 
on  the  side  of  good  order  and  cheerful  study,  the  vicious  pupils  can 
then  be  won  over  in  detail  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment  among 
the  other  pupils  and  by  proper  means  employed  by  the  teacher.  A 
child  can  never  be  convinced  of  an  error  by  forcing  him  under  threats 
to  be  convinced.  This  is  the  old  system  once  adopted  by  nations  to 
convert  heretics.  It  may  succeed  occasionally  in  extorting  lip  confes- 
sion, but  the  heart  remains  unchanged.  A  bad  boy.  may  be  reached, 
if  the  teacher  can  manage  to  look  through  the  boy's  eyes  as  the  boy 
sees  his  conduct.  That  is,  the.  teacher  must  put  himself  or  herself 
in  the  boy's  place,  and  see  his  conduct  just  as  he  sees  it.  To  jerk  a 
boy  up  to  a  teacher's  plane  of  conduct  that  he  may  see  the  heinousness 
of  his  own  deeds,  is  likely  to  leave  him  dangling  in  the  air  without 
any  foundation  to  dangle  on,  and  he  sets  his  wits  to  work,  -devi-sing  how 
he  may  get  to  the  ground  without  being  badly  jolted.  Let  us  leave 
him  there  to  his  own  reflections,  and  pass  to  other  matters  of  discipline 
in  the  school  room. 

The  teacher  controls  more  by.  his  eyes  than  by  the  voice.  Suppose 
a  class  is  reciting,  the  teacher  ought  to  stand  or  sit  so  as  to  see  every 
member  of  the  class  reciting,  and  also  see  all  the  other  pupils  who  are 
preparing  their  lessons.  The  habit  many  teachers  have  of  standing. 
with  their  backs  to  the  pupils  at  their  seats  while  bearing  a  class  recite, 
is  a  bid  to  the  other  children  to  engage  in  disorderly  conduct.  If  the 
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teacher  has  to  put  work  on  the  blackboard,  such  a  position  should  be 
taken  as  will  give  a  clear  view  of  the  entire  room  at  any  moment.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  "one  eye  on  the  pot  and  the  other  up  the  chimney."' 
Prevention  of  infinitesimal  doses  at  the  right  time  is  worth  tons  of 
cure  when  there  is  danger  of  a  general  uprising.  In  the  midst  of  a 
recitation,  the  teacher  observes  two  pupils  at  their  seats  engaged  in 
conversation.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  other  pupils,  she  moves 
quietly,  yet  apparently  without  purpose,  near  where  the  two  are  sitting, 
and  without  saying  a  word  they  become  painfully  aware  of  her  presence. 
A  steady  look  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  direction  will  be 
sufficient  to  repress  most  tendencies  to  disorder.  But  how  not  to  do 
it,  is  as  important  on  the  other  side.  The  teacher  sees  John  whispering, 
and  she  says:  "John,  are  you  whispering?"  John  replies:  "NVm," 
a  full-fledged  bid  for  lying!  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  teachers  and 
pupils  are  not  always  good  friends. 

Another  case  of  disorder,  is  that  of  going  around  through  the  room  and 
helping  children  get  their  lessons,  or  in  having  a  continual  string  of 
them  coming  and  going  to  ask  the  teacher  questions  about  their  lessons. 
I  never  see  a  teacher  moving  around  among  her  pupils  helping  them 
with  their  lessons  but  I  think  of  an  old  hen,  hunting  bugs  for  her 
chickens.  Lessons  are  set  in  order  that  children  may  learn  habits  of 
quiet  connected  work,  and  the  right  sort  of  discipline  consists  in  getting 
each  pupil  to  have  a  high  ideal  in  his  own  mind,  and  toward  which  he 
is  constantly  approaching.  It  must  be  the  pupil's  ideal.  This  may 
be  expressed  differently  as,  when  one  is  able  to  substitute  a  higher 
motive  for  a  lower  one  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  until  he  can  make 
thje  substitution  himself,  and  then  he  endeavors  to  live  up  to  his  own 
notion  of  right.  What  is  right  with  one  may  not  be  so  regarded  by 
another;  but  each  one  has  some  standard  of  his  own,  and  these  stand- 
ards differ  widely.  Here  again  the  teacher  must  get  near  enough  to 
the  child  to  find  out  what  his  notion  of  right  is.  This  is  the  starting 
point.  No  other  will  do.  First  know  the  disease,  next  apply  the  rem- 
edy, is  sound  doctrine.  Each  measures  others  by  himself.  He  has 
no  yard-stick  and  knows  no  other  system.  Two  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  ends  of  these  are:  (1)  Do  right;  (2)  a  multiplicity 
of  rules  prescribing  all  the  down-sittings  and  up-risings  of  the  pupils. 
The  first  is  too  general  and  too  thin;  the  latter  is  too  minute,  and  it 
sets  the  pupils  to  work  to  find  something  not  specified.  The  cunning 
of  the  pupil  is  matched  against  that  of  the  teacher.  The  effect  is  bad. 
The  following  are  submitted  as  a  middle  course  and  as  being  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  the  government  of  a  school: 
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1.  Regularity  in  attendance. 

2.  Promptness  in  doing  whatever  is  requested. 

3.  Proper  behavior  on  all  occasions. 

4.  Each  attending  to  his  own  business. 

5.  No  communication  during  school  hours  without  consent  of  the 

teacher. 

6.  No  unnecessary  noise  in  the  room. 

7.  No  immorality. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  children  give  their  assent  to  these  rules, 
explaining  first  what  each  means.  They  furnish  a  sort  of  chart  or 
guide  to  conduct.  If  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  and  some 
other  noted  men  saw  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  rules,  I  cannot  see 
why  school  children  may  not  do  likewise. 

Teaching  Power. 

A  school  is  judged  to  be  in  good  condition  when  all  the  pupils  are 
intently  at  work  and  each  lesson  is  in  advance  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  teacher  has  no  occasion  to  reprimand  or  otherwise  correct  any  pupil. 
The  school  is  then  in  a  true  sense  a  workshop,  in  which  each  is  attentive 
to  his  or  her  duty.  It  is  the  hum  of  business  rather  than  the  confusion 
arising  from  all  sorts  of  noises.  Without  going  into  details,  the  first 
thing  is  for  the  teacher  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  controlling  desire 
to  obey  and  to  learn.  No  surface  learning,  but  to  learn  so  as  to  under- 
stand each  subject  thoroughly,  and  to  think  about  it  intently.  If  it 
be  a  recitation  in  reading,  each  pupil  ought  to  be  anxious  to  bring  out 
his  ideas  how  the  sentiment  should  be  expressed,  and  to  know  what 
the  sentence  means  and  what  ideas  are  embodied  in  it.  Under  position 
in  reading,  the  teacher  will  observe  the  head,  the  body,  the  hands  and 
ly.  To  know  how  to  husband  the  breath  in  the  emission  of  air  from  the 
being  in  the  right  position,  the  teacher  will  see  if  he  is  breathing  proper- 
lungs,  and  to  convert  all  the  escaping  air  into  the  proper  qualities  of 
voice,  require  constant  and  vigilant  practice.  Breathing  embraces  two 
acts — taking  air  into  the  lungs  and  exhaling  it  from  the  lungs.  The 
teacher  must  show  the  pupils  how  to  inhale  the  air  and  how  to  exhale 
it,  and  his  reading  as  a  means  of  expression  may  then  begin. 

The  Relations  of  Principals  and  Teachers. 

The  most  cordial  relations  should  always  exist  between  the  principal 
and  the  assistants.  These  relations  are  mutually  reciprocal.  To  estab- 
lish such  a  system  of  interchangeable  helpfulness  and  dependence, 
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unquestioned  sincerity,  united  with  kindness,  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance, should  distinguish  and  dignify  all  communications  between  both 
parties.  In  the  widest  sense  the  school  is  a  co-operative  institution  in 
which  the  principal  is  the  local  center  of  power,  and  whose  spirit  should 
move  all  by  one  common  impulse  for  the  accomplishment  of  proposed 
ends. 

The  judgment  of  the  principal  must  be  of  such  nature  as  to  command 
respect  and  to  secure  the  hearty  and  cheerful  co-operation  of  all  his 
assistants.  The  principal  must  also  entertain  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sive views,  and  be  far  removed  from  prejudice,  envy  or  littleness  of 
any  kind.  The  school  is  no  place  to  practice  deceit  in  order  to  tide 
one  over  difficulties.  The  truth  will  come  out  at  last.  Personal 
character,  general  intelligence,  wide  culture,  well  balanced  judgment, 
and  polished  manners,  are  qualifications  which  the  principal  ought  to 
possess.  To  these  high  personal  qualities  should  be  added  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  and  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  learner's  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth.  There  should 
be  found  also,  in  both  principal  and  teacher,  that  quality"  which  is 
called  magnetic.  It  attracts,  but  never  repels.  A  repellent  principal 
or  teacher  may  hold  a  school  in  working  order  by  mere  physical  force 
and  intellectual  might,  but  such  a  school  is  a  lifeless  machine  run  on 
an  "ice  background."  Its  chilliness  is  felt  everywhere,  and  its  cold 
fingers  clutch  and  freeze  out  the  sympathies  of  the  school.  Wherever 
the  warm  breath  of  inspiration  flows  freely  in  a  school,  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers  will  attain  the  highest  measure  of  success.  Favorable 
conditions  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  willing  and  cheerful  work. 
Every  requirement  for  success  in  the  principal  should  be  as  sharply 
pronounced  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  each  teacher,  and 
each  teacher  should  be  equally  as  competent  to  perform  all  the  duties 
pertaining  to  her  room  as  the  principal  is  to  have  the  oversight  of  the 
entire  building. 

But  the  principal's  sphere  of  duties  is  much  larger  than  that  of  all 
the  teachers  combined.  These  duties  resolve  themselves  into  two  distinct 
classes:  (1)  Administrative:  and  (2)  Educational.  The  administrative 
pertains  to  and  includes  all  the  affairs  not  directly  connected  with  the 
preparation  and  recitation  of  lessons  and  matters  of  school  discipline. 
Among  the  chief  administrative  duties  may  be  enumerated  the  over- 
sight of  the  janitor  or  caretaker  in  the  performance  of  his  legitimate 
service  in  taking  care  of  the  school  property  and  avoiding  meddling 
in  neighborhood  or  other  affairs  not  pertaining  to  his  school,  and  to 
execute  such  orders  as  the  principal  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 
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The  janitor  and  teachers  should  aid  and  assist  the  principal  in.  all 
legitimate  work  such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  may  require. 

The  movements  of  the  pupils  at  intermissions  and  at  dismissals, 
and  the  general  oversight  of  conduct  to  and  from  school,  are  all  matters 
belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  administrative  department  directed 
by  the  principal.  Likewise,  seeing  that  all  the  teachers  understand 
fully  and  intelligently  the  course  of  study  and  are  instructed  how  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  satisfactorily  in  the  true  educational  spirit, 
attending  promptly  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils  with  refer- 
ence to  the  orders  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
as  well  as  making  out  all  reports  according  to  prescribed  forms  and  at 
definite  times. 

The  educational  duties  fall  under  two  classes,  namely,  instruction 
.  &ud  discipline.  By  \irtue  of  the  position  the  principal  occupies  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  and  of  the  school,  a  higher  order  of  scholarship 
and  executive  ability  is  demanded  of  him  than  is  reouired  of  the  as- 
sistants. The  solidity  of  scholarship,  including  intensity-  area  and 
volume,  not  mere  technical  quibbles,  such  as  afflict  pedantic  grammar- 
ians and  arithmeticians,  which  involve  a  very  low  species  of  scholastic 
fencing,  should  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  principal's  mental  and 
moral  equipment.  The  cramped  mental  contractions  produced  on  minds 
by  mere  quibbles  lead  dangerously  near  the  dead-line  of  insanity. 
Sound  scholarship  is  always  able  to  dispose  of  special  cases  under  a 
fuller  and  more  comprehensive  law.  One,  narrow  in  knowledge,  and 
conscious  of  this  weakness,  soon  becomes  envious,  suspicious,  seeing 
pitfalls  prepared  on  every  hand  for  his  destruction.  Whereas,  a  broad 
and  liberal  view  of  the  questions  and  issues  has  a  humanizing  effect  on 
every  mind;  while  those  who  never  get  glimpses  of  knowledge,  except 
in  patches,  are  destined  to  linger  out  their  lives  within  an  ever  narrow- 
ing circle.  The  contracting  mind  never  inspires  enthusiasm,  or  com- 
mands respect.  If  to  continually  diminishing  intellectual  returns,  there 
be  added  a  cold,  negative,  unsympathetic  and  cynical  disposition,  brist- 
ling with  repellent  forces,  warmth  would  be  drawn  sooner  from  a  corpse 
than  from  such  a  nature.  Only  the  play  of  a  warm  living  force  from 
a  human  heart  will  inspire  a  school  or  a  room.  As  the  primary  source 
of  inspiration,  the  principal  is  at  the  head,  and  each  assistant  a  gener- 
ating center.  Granting  these  conditions,  the  first  and  most  important 
point  to  be  established  by  the  principal,  and  heartily  seconded  by  all 
assistants,  is  to  put  the  school  on  the  best  working  footing,  and  then 
to  keep  leveling  up  and  never  down.  Furthermore,  this  unity  of  pur- 
pose can  be  effected  only  when  the  principal  knows  exactly  the  condition 
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of  each  class  in  school,  and  all  the  .teachers  know  definitely  what  is  to 
be  accomplished  in  all  departments.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
every  teacher  will  keep  the  school  in  all  its  details  before  her,  yet  it  is 
indispensable  that  each  should  know  in  a  general  way  what  the  school  is 
engaged  in  doing  each  week. 

As  a  working  organism  the  school  is  a  unit,  and  each  teacher  helps  to 
complete  this  unity.  This  knowledge  must  not  be  a  dim  sort  of  know- 
ledge, but  a  tangible,  definite,  exact  kind  of  information  which  would 
enable  the  principal  or  any  teacher  to  take  hold  intelligently  in  any 
class  without  loss  of  motion  during  any  recitation.  While  the  principal 
has  the  oversight  of  the  entire  school,  and  each  teacher  is  always  ex- 
pected to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  her  own  room,  yet  each  should 
know  the  school  as  familiarly  as  has  been  already  intimated.  Teachers 
need  most  of  all  to  know  the  school  through  all  grades.  The  idea  of 
piece-knowledge  is  not  a  healthful  one,  and  besides  has  a  tendency  to 
break  up  the  school  into  distinctly  marked  fragments,  and  to  em- 
phasize imaginary  boundaries  and  subdivisions.  Nearly  all  those 
personal  antagonisms  in  school  which  come  from  exclusiveness  in  teach- 
ing will  be  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  herein  outlined. 

Innumerable  dangers  lurk  along  the  line  of  school  government, 
managing  disorderly  pupils,  meeting  parents  and  sending  notes  home. 
Many  teachers  are  unfit  to  transact  this  particular  kind  of  business  with 
success.  They  too  often  say  and  do  the  wrong  thing.  In  all  cases  of 
trouble  or  disagreement  between  the  parent  and  teacher,  the  principal's 
advice  should  be  sought,  and,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  every  note  sent 
to  a  parent  ought  to  be  submitted  first  to  the  principal.  The  manner  in 
which  a  thing  is  said  or  written  makes  a  vast  difference.  Moreover  the 
teacher  is  entitled  to  the  advice  of  the  principal  in  all  matters  of  mo- 
ment, and  when  both  have  consulted  and  agreed  upon  a  line  to  be 
pursued,  no  room  is  left  for  a  clash  of  authority.  This  support  should 
be  mutual  and  generous.  When  both  thus  act  together  and  for  each 
other,  there  is  not  opportunity  afforded  for  censure.  This,  too,  will  save 
all  those  humiliating  apologies  when  untenable  positions  are  taken. 
There  are  always  some  headstrong  natures  too  ready  and  anxious  to 
engage  in  disputes  and  contentions  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  by 
their  lack  of  foresight  they  are  continually  running  against  the  sharp 
corners  of  the  world,  and  it  is  only  from  the  hard  knocks  of  experience 
that  they  are  at  last  taught,  if  ever,  the  remedial  virtue  of  common 
sense.  Excitable,  inconsiderate,  and  violently  passionate  persons  arc 
most  subject  to  such  infirmity  of  temper. 
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The  conditions  in  a  school  are  continually  changing.  During  no  two 
days  in  succession  are  they  precisely  alike,  and  how  much  more  is  this 
true  of  an  incompetent  teacher,  whose  room  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy? 
One  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  positions  in  which  a  principal  is 
placed  is  that  of  helping  a  weak,  incompetent  teacher  to  pull  her  room 
into  shape.  A  keen  perception  of  what  is  needed,  and  the  remedies 
to  be  applied,  must  first  be  decided  upon  by  the  principal  before  it  is 
possible  to  change  the  disordered  condition  of  the  room.  After  making 
fr  catalogue  of  the  disorders  to  be  remedied,  or  abated,  the  teacher, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  should  begin  the  attack  in 
detail,  and  conquer  by  correcting  one  weakness  after  another  till  the 
school  is  reduced  to  order  and  placed  in  a  good  working  condition. 

It  may  or  it  may  not  be  wise  to  point  out  all  the  disorders  at  once. 
Here  the  principal  needs  to  exercise  great  judgment  as  well  as  tact  in 
bringing  about  a  general  betterment  in  instruction  and  discipline.  A 
school  is  in  every  sense  an  organic  growth,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
studied.  The  different  rooms  performing  specific  functions  constitute 
the  several  departments,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  school,  it  is 
a  complex  organism,  and  the  principal  watches  and  directs  its  growth 
along  the  several  lines  of  expansion.  The  teacher  usually  does  not 
occupy  such  a  position  as  to  command  a  complete  view,  but  is  content 
to  supervise  one  room  only.  But  knowing  all  the  departments  as  per- 
forming distinct  functions  tending  toward  a  given  end,  the  individual 
work  can  be  easily  pointed  in  that  direction.  The  principal  is  the 
selected  leader  to  lead  the  way  to  the  high  ground  to  be  reached,  and 
each  teacher  is  to  conduct  her  own  classes  along  the  route.  The  journey, 
figuratively  speaking,  is  mapped  out  beforehand,  and  each  starts  her 
pupils  along  the  line  of  march.  It  is  a  journey  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge. 

There  should  be  no  divided  counsel  in  this  matter.  All  should  work 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose,  and  each  in  her  own  way,  provided,  al- 
ways, that  it  is  a  rational  and  intelligent  method  of  doing  the  work. 
Everything  should  be  talked  over  fully  and  freely  before  the  plan  has 
been  determined  upon,  but  when  it  has  once  been  agreed  to,  then  each 
Bhould  give  it  undivided  and  hearty  support.  The  time  for  discussion 
has  passed.  Many  of  the  very  best  and  most  feasible  undertakings  are 
rendered  nugatory  by  the  half-hearted  support  they  receive.  Let  there 
be  a  clear  understanding  on  the  point  at  the  beginning,  and  it  will  be 
time  saving  in  the  end. 

New  and  unexpected  conditions  will  arise,  and  the  skilful  principal 
or  teacher  is  the  one  whose  mind  is  so  trained  as  to  take  in  at  a  glance 
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the  present  situation,  and  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Any 
system,  however,  should  he  elastic  enough  to  hend  without  flying  to 
pieces  when  new  demands  are  made  upon  it.  Each  new  case  as  it 
arises  should  receive  individual  treatment,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  the  discipline  and  general  welfare  of  the  school.  A  well 
defined  line  of  action  that  will  apply  to  ordinary  as  well  as  to  extra- 
ordinary conditions,  is  imperatively  demanded,  but  it  is  not  often 
prudent  to  make  Medo-Persian  announcements  in  advance.  The  in- 
discriminate rule-making  folly  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

An  unwritten  law  that  has  its  source  in  the  affections  is  much  stronger 
than  a  code  which  prescribes  the  down-sittingts  and  up-risings  of  a 
school,  although  it  be  the  "code  Napoleon."  Some  simple  rules  and1' 
regulations  are  obviously  necessary.  They  should  be  imbedded  deeply 
in  the  two  principles  of  justice  and  mercy.  There  is  evidently  more 
wisdom  in  keeping  an  open  leeway  than  in  being  hampered  by  unneces- 
sary rules  and  restrictions,  which  must  be  thrust  aside  every  few  days 
to  avert  peril.  If  one  reflects  seriously  on  one's  relations  to  society 
and  the  country  in  which  one  lives,  the  importance  of  learning  to  move 
outside  of  leading  strings  bears  directly  on  all  public  and  private  con- 
duct. All  blind  alley  routes  are  to  be  carefullv  avoided.  Self-govern- 
ing principles  within  due  limits  should  be  inculcated  at  all  times.  Out 
of  these  spring  all  the  duties  of  an  independent  conscious  citizenship. 

Silent  forces  in  school  work,  as  in  all  other  great  movements,  are  the 
most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  lasting,  and  the  resultant  of  these 
shows  the  tendencies  of  national  progress  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
By  the  side  of  this  must  be  placed  the  relations  governing  ethical 
conduct.  The  idea  of  right  concerning  self  and  others,  is  more  import- 
ant than  progress  in  studies.  Principals  and  teachers,  therefore,  should 
have  clear  perceptions  of  ethical  relations,  because  so  many  questions 
requiring  nice  discriminations  arise  from  day  to  day  and  have  to  be 
passed  upon  between  teachers  and  pupils,  or  teachers  and  parents,  or 
between  pupil  and  pupil.  Clear  conceptions  of  right  must  form  the 
background  of  action  in  all  such  cases.  The  ethical  idea  is  built  up 
^raduallv  in  the  young  mind,  and  it  should  have  a  firm  setting  in  the 
home  life  long  before  the  child  enters  school.  This  work  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  kind  offices  of  both  principal  and  teachers,  and  here, 
too,  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  display  of  good  judgment  in  discriminating 
between  issues  when  there  is  a  clash  in  opinions  or  conflict  in  interests. 
The  principal  and  teachers  always  have  many  decisions  to  make  in  the 
interpretation  of  ethical  relations.  All  such  decisions  are  moral,  and 
have  reference  to  some  definite  end. 
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In  concluding  this  discussion  certain  guiding  principles  have  been 
announced,  and  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  boards  of  education, 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  their  relations  to  each  other; 
and  also  to  the  pupils  in  the  school.  The  conditions  necessitate,  first, 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  ought  to  be  done;  second,  why  it  should 
be  done;  and  third,  the  best  method  of  doing  it.  These  questions  all 
rjefer  back  primarily  to  the  idea  of  duty  as  founded  upon  right  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

As  I  go  to  my  home  two  thousand  miles  away,  I  take  more  than  I 
can  give.  Your  questions  are  ouns,  and  if,  at  any  time,  I  can  give  you 
any  information  I  ask  you  as  friends  to  write  to  J.  M.  Greenwood,  and 
he  will  answer  your  letters.  I  thank  you. 

A.  M.  Scott,  Calgary.  "I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  personal  appreciation.  To  Superintendent  Greenwood,  as 
one  of  the  oldest  superintendents  on  this  continent,  we  look  up  as 
having  had  to  deal  with  all  school  problems  that  can  arise.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  his  words  of  encouragement.  I  hope  some  of  the  common-sense 
in  regard  to  school  administration  he  has  been  giving  to  us  will  follow 
down  into  the  channels  where  it  will  do  good,  and  that  we  will  have 
saner  and  better  administration/' 

' 
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JAS.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Principal  Macdonald  College,  St.  Anne  de 

Bellevue,  P.  Q. 

(President  Robinson,  in  introducing  Dr.  Robertson  to  speak  on  "The 
Future  of  Rural  Schools"  said :  "I  need  not  make  any  formal  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Robertson  to  any  gathering  of.. Canadians.  Dr.  Robertson 
has  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  this  Dominion  than  any  pre- 
mier since  Confederation  has  done.  That  may  scorn  extravagant,  but 
it  is  perfectly  true.  In  the  one  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  alone  he  lias 
been  the  means  of  the  whole  system  of  agriculture  being  changed.  In- 
stead of  selling  their  raw  field  products  these  now  are  consumed  by  the 
stock  and  sold  as  butter  and  cheese.  The  same  is  true  of  other  prp: 
vinces.  And  what  is  of  most  special  interest  to  us  here,  he  is  the  gen- 
tleman chosen  by  Sir  William  Macdonald  to  initiate  the  manual  training 
system  that  is  now  found  in  every  province/') 
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Mr.  Robertson,  on  rising,  said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentleman, — It  is  very  pleasing  to  be  again 
in. British  Columbia  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  and  to  notice  not 
merely  your  growth  but  your  progress  in  all  worthy  ways.  And  before 
I  speak  of  that  or  of  my  theme  proper  let  me  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  kindly  welcome  extended  to  the  Association  by  the  citizens  of  Vic- 
toria, the  teachers  of  British  Columbia,  and  also  to  my  kindly  friend, 
Dr.  Robinson,  for  his  references  to  me  and  my  work.  I  am  proud  and 
glad  that  I  stand  for  a  movement  which  is  making  such  real  progress, 
and  doing  such  fine  service.  I  account  it  an  honor  to  be  elected  pres- 
ident for  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  teachers,  for  I  think 
nothing  compares  in  material  or  in  lasting  value  with  educational  activ- 
itv  for  the  people.  No  means  is  known  whereby  talents,  the  endowment 
of  humanity  in  the  individual,  can  be  enlarged,  improved  and  made  use- 
ful except  by  means  of  education.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  caprice  af- 
fects it;  nothing  but  continued  labor,  developing  intelligence,  ability 
and  good  will,  making  it  possible  for  the  boy  and  girl  to  realize  the 
largest  possible  for  themselves  and  the  best  for  the  communitv.  I  hope 
I  shall  do  as  much  good  as  those  who  have  preceded  me.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  work  and  care  involved  in  holding  office  in  an  association 
like  this.  I  want  to  sav  how  much  I  appreciate  the  able  and  efficient 
work  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  has  not  spared  himself  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  this  meeting,  in  seeing  that  the  programme  should  be 
one  worthy  of  the  occasion ;  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  which 
do  not  come  about  of  themselves  have  been  provided  for  by  his  -fore- 
eight  and  patient  attention  to  detail. 

I  am  to  speak  on  a  theme  that  may  seem  far-fetched  in  a  citv,  the 
capital  of  a  great  province,  that  does  not  boast  of  many  rural  schools, 
but  that  is  its  misfortune.  But  you  may  join  me  in  thinking  before  T 
am  very  much  further  -that  the  improvement  of  education  in  rural 
schools  is  a  matter  that  concerns  everybody  who  dwells  in  this  fine  land 
of  ours.  The  race  has  been  for  a  long  time  trying  to  improve  rural 
conditions.  I  would  not  like  to  guess  how  long  the  task  has  lasted,  but 
as  far  as  I  know  it  has  lasted  as  long  as  historv  itself,  and  especially  in 
consequence  of  present  conditions,  the  main  effort  of  the  race  that  is 
worth  while  has  been  to  improve  rural  conditions  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  was  not  merely  a  pleasant,  poetical  concept  that  said  man  be- 
gan life  in  a  garden.  That  is  the  place  for  children.  Nothing  com- 
pares with  it — children  playing  in  the  grass,  among  the  flowers,  and 
clambering  up  the  trees.  That  is  Eden.  Humanity's  need  is  a  per- 
ennial Eden.  Let  us  have  a  perennial  Eden  for  our  children.  The 
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child  life  we  always  have  with  us.  Many  years  ago  I  assisted  in  digging 
out  the  foundations  for  my  own  home  at  Ottawa,  and  awaf  down  I 
picked  out  sea-shells.  That  had  been  seashore  once  or  the  ocean  bed. 
Afterwards  there  had  been  two  thousand  feet  of  ice  superimposed  on 
that  spot  and  perhaps  in  the  ages  yet  to  come  parliament,  with  all  its 
talk,  may  again  be  buried  two  thousand  feet  under  ice.  That  is  ro- 
tation, but  what  is  enduring?  Child  life.  We  always  have  the  child 
with  us  and  we  want  to  have  a  better  child  with  a  better  chance.  That 
is,  worth  while.  Our  policies  and  institutions  will  by  and  by  yield  to 
old  Time ;  in  the  onward  progress  of  events  the  C.  P.  E.  may  become  two 
streaks  of  rust  and  British  Columbia  go  back  to  be  a  sea  of  mountains 
with  thick  forests  in  between;  maybe  the  C.  P.  E.  will  be  superseded 
by  some  new  means  of  transportation — who  knows? — but  the  child  life 
of  the  country  will  go  on.  That  is  one  thing  worth  while.  And,  there- 
fore, the  race  at  large  has  been  trying  to  improve  rural  conditions,  make 
the  child  have  a  better  life,  be  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  life  before 
starting  upon  it,  have  a  better  road  along  which  to  travel.  Let  us  make 
earth  a  better  place  for  the  child.  Sweep  away  all  sordid  surroundings. 
One  great  teacher  said :  "Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Maybe  earth  and  heaven  are  not  so  far  apart  as  wo  used  to  think. 
Maybe  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  is  but  to  see  the  beauty  of  British 
Columbia  or  Quebec  or  anv  other  part  of  our  grand  country.  If  you 
were  down  in  Quebec  you  might  see  the  beauty  of  a  new  earth,  where  in- 
telligence and  labor,  where  knowledge  and  skill  and  the  accumulated  skill 
of  all  the  past  has  been  applied  to  make  this  new  earth  wherein  dwells 
righteousness.  There  you  will  find  wealth  and  social  efficiency  put 
into  modern  buildinafs.  Macdonald  College  h?s  grown  out  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald's  keen  desire  to  help  the  rural  population  to  build  up  their 
country  and  make  the  most  of  it  and  of  themselves.  In  some  measure 
it  grew  out  of  the  school  garden  movement,  and  the  consolidated  schools, 
to  serve  as  a  training  headquarters  for  leaders.  Tn  some  measure  it  grow 
out  of  the  manual  training:  movement,  which  is  a  first  necessity  in  the 
general  education  of  children  if  they  are  to  profit  by  technical  and  in- 
dustrial instruction  afterwards.  Tn  some  measure  it  grew  out  of  the  oft- 
expressed  desire  of  educational  leader?  over  the  whole  Dominion  for 
such  advancement  and  improvement  of  education  in  rural  communities 
as  would  not  only  prepare  children  for  life  at  its  best  in  rural  occupa- 
tions but  would  also  satisfy  the  people  as  being  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  The  work  carried  on  comprises  instruction 
and  training  for  the  three  fundamental  mothering  occupations  which 
nurture  the  race — first,  farming,  whereby  man  becomes  a  partner  with 
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the  Almighty  and  through  co-operation  with  nature  obtains  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter;  second,  the  making  of  homes;  third,  the  teaching  of 
children.  The  education  of  leaders  for  these  fields  of  human  endeavor 
is  being  carried  on  in  close  co-relation.  In  former  times  the  segregation 
of  teachers-in-training  was  no  better  for  them  than  the  isolation  of 
leadens  for  rural  life  was  for  them  during  their  training.  Neither  of 
them  had  much  in  their  courses  which  had  to  do  with  the  activities  of 
the  homes.  Already  the  substantial  advantages  of  co-education  in  this 
larger  sense  are  evident.  The  homes,  the  schools  and  the  farms  are 
finding  the  common  centre  from  which  radiate  all  their  plans  and  labors 
in  the  truth  that  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

That  is  the  beauty  of  the  new  earth  by  means  of  education.  The  ed- 
ucation for  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions  does  not  merely  con- 
cern the  out-of-doors  life,  though  it  is  worth  while  to  have  an  out-of- 
doors  delightful  to  ourselves;  not  merely  improvement  of  the  field, 
farm,  home  and  school  but  improvement  of  the  whole  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  whole  conditions  of  life;  of  good  old  mother  earth  cared  for 
by  her  children  with  loving  hand,  full  of  intelligence.  That  is  worth 
while.  Maybe  we  shall  learn  by  and  by  that  earth  is  not  dead.  Who 
knows  that  it  is?  Maybe  earth  throbs  hour  after  hour  like  ourselves. 
I  like  to  think  of  the  call  of  old  mother  earth  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
bit  of  the  eternal.  Maybe  we  are  down  here  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
worth  while.  Worth  while  to  improve  the  rural  conditions,  which  affect 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  live,  and  must  always  live,  on  the 
land;  to  see  that  they  shall  have  a  good  chance  to  get  the  best  that  edu- 
cation can  bring  to  them.  That  is  worth  while.  To  think  of  the  great 
peaks  of  humanity — Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Florence  Nightingale — 
and  of  what  an  inspiration  they  and  all  the  other  shining  lights  of  his- 
tory may  be,  to  lift  the  great  mass  of  the  people  up  by  means  of  educa- 
tion to  their  level ;  and  that  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable.  If  the 
great  mass  is  lifted  up  to  the  present  peaks  where  then  will  the  peaks 
not  bo  ?  "It  doth  not  yet  appear"  but  we  know  that  when  He  appears 
we  shall  be  like  Him.  It  is  well  worth  while  trying. 

The  great  solvent,  the  great  up-lift,  the  great  regenerator  of  this  coun- 
try is  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions,  of  out-of-doors  life.  We 
are  making  progress  in  agricultural  colleges  and  rural  schools,  but  ade- 
quate educational  and  training  work  is  not  being  done  in  this  or  any 
other  country  for  the  young  people,  looking  towards  a  rural  life  and 
the  following  of  agriculture.  What  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  are  among 
the  national  problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  of  problems  in 
agriculture  for  prosperous,  beneficial  rural  life  is  inseparable  from 
progress  in  education,  including  agricultural  and  industrial  education. 
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The  sure  way  to  increase  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  people  is  by 
the  application  of  intelligent  labor,  and  the  quality  of  intelligence  in 
labor  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  some  form  of  education.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing still  and  grumbling  at  what  is  not,  but  what  might  be,  it  is  worth 
while  trying  to  improve  the  conditions  and  to  solve  the  problems  which 
confront  us  by  doing  the  something  which  we  believe  to  be  right  and 
best,  and  by  observing  the  result  of  our  efforts.  All  rational  progress  is 
attained  by  learning  the  lessons  from  consequences.  Education  is  a 
word  of  many  meanings,  an  elusive  term,  difficult  of  definition,  often 
used  to  represent  experiences  quite  unlike  in  their  nature.  It  is  not  i 
something  or  a  subject  detachable  from  life.  It  may  consist  of  or  result 
from  a  series  of  experiences  arranged  to  lead  to  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, power,  abilit}r  and  skill,  and  to  goodwill  in  individuals  and  the 
community.  For  those  who  hold  that  the  primary  aim  of  education 
should  be  to  qualify  a  person  to  earn  a  living  its  progress  will  be  denoted 
by  the  application  of  ever-increasing  intelligence,  ability  and  goodwill 
to  meet  the  needs  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  all  of  material  good 
that  these  types  stand  for.  But  since  to  earn  a  living  is  not  the  main 
purpose  of  life  education  must  also  be  a  series  of  experiences  leading  one 
to  make  life  itself  worth  living.  That  can  be  done  by  the  unfaltering 
quest  of  truth,  beauty  and  goodness.  Everybody  is  concerned  in  these 
and  an  interest  in  education  is  at  the  beginning  of  wholesome  enthus- 
iasm for  these  and  for  humanity. 

Then  we  need  education  of  the  worthy  sort  to  improve  rural  con- 
ditions because  we  have  such  a  superb  heritage.  We  did  not  make  it, 
buy  it,  not  even  achieve  it  except  in  small  part;  we  entered  upon  the 
unearned  ownership  of  a  heritage,  the  greatest  any  people  ever  pos- 
sessed. Think  of  the  history  of  the  globe,  and  when  or  where  did  ever 
seven  millions  of  people  own  half  a  continent?  Not  merely  to  domin- 
ate it,  but  enrich  it  with  all  a  nation's  best.  It  is  a  great  heritage  and 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  spend  our  best  labor  to  make  a  people  that 
shall  match  it.  Here  in  this  one  province  alone,  what  a  rich  heritage. 
One  likes  to  look  it  over,  to  look  at  the  everlasting  hills,  the  hidden 
valleys,  the  running  streams,  the  vast  plains  with  their  accumulated 
wealth,  and  then  go  into  the  homes  of  the  people  who  live  here  and  see 
if  the  homes  match  the  land.  That,  if  they  do  not,  is  the  fault  of  our 
education.  It  is  well  worth  while  if  we  can  make  the  people  match  this 
matchless  heritage.  We  will  come  to  our  own  through  our  children. 

We  have  our  own  problems  arising  out  of  our  youth ;  because  we  are 
a  very  young  people.  Even  if  one  hundred  years  old,  what  are  one  hun- 
dred years  in  the  life  of  a  nation?  We  have  all  the  handicaps  as  well 
as  all  the  unsullied  advantages  of  youth,  when  all  life's  prospect  pleases. 
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1  like  to  come  West  and  listen  to  the  optimistic  implications — gome 
people  call  it  a  harder  name — of  the  sort  of  expansive  use  of  language 
that  prevails  here.  I  could  match  anybod}r  once  in  the  use  of  super- 
latives. I  like  it  still  and  I  believe  I  can  hold  my  own  yet  with  anyone 
in  that  respect.  It  is  worth  while  to  be  living  in  this  land.  It  is  lovely 
to  be  young.  That  is  the  joy  of  being  a  teacher  in  a  young  nation,  a. 
nation  that  loves  life.  Better  be  a  teacher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States  or  England  or  Scotland,  to  be  teaching  here  in  these  days  when 
\ve  are  moulding  the  plastic  possibilities  of  the  race,  to  be  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  history  of  a  great  dominion  of  people,  to  be  concerned  in 
the  making  of  the  one  people  who  ever  had  the  best  chance,  who  are 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  and  of  all  their  traditions,  untrammelled  and 
free  to  shape  our  coarse  for  ourselves,  under  the  leadership  of  teachers. 
Teachers  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people.  How  I  pity  the  people 
who  belittle  teachers  and  the  teaching  profession.  When  a  country  is 
doing  that  it  is  going  straight  for  national  suicide,  for  the  suicide  of 
all  greatness.  If  they  belittle  the  teacher  their  children  will  grow  up  to 
be  grasping,  self-seeking,  self-centred.  You  teachers  whom  I  am  ad- 
dressing have  the  greatest  chance  any  teachers  ever  had.  It  is  worth 
while,  worth  while  to  be  young  in  a  young  country,  worth  while  to  be 
a  teacher  in  this  young  country  of  ours. 

We  have  problems  arising  from  our  being  very  rich.  Some  people 
think  problems  come  only  to  the  very  poor — and  I  happen  to  have  been 
both  once — that  the  greatest  problems  are  for  them;  but  I  think  the 
greatest  problems  are  for  the  rich.  It  is  easier  to  do  without  when  you 
cannot  earn  than  spend  your  riches  where  they  will  not  do  harm,  easier 
than  even  to  give  to  a  school  board  where  it  will  not  do  harm.  It  is 
just  as  important  that  people  should  support  their  own  schools  as  that 
they  should  educate  the  children  that  are  given  to  them.  There  is  no 
other  people  claiming  to  be  intelligent  who  spend  so  small  a  portion  of 
their  wealth  on  schools  as  Canadians,  no  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  What  else  have  we  worth  while?  Fine  houses,  the  greatest 
fields,  ships,  exports,  clothes,  automobiles;  what  are  they  for?  What 
arc  your  most  precious  possessions?  Your  children,  of  course.  Then 
your  dearest  and  most  valuable  building  should  be  the  children's  house, 
where  they  spend  most  of  their  plastic  days,  and  yet  it  goes  uncared  for 
and  unkempt  because  we  have  so  much  money  we  have  forgotten  the 
things  which  are  worth  more  than  money.  I  have  seen  poor  people  in 
rural  Canadian  communities  who,  though  poor  and  not  rich,  have  had 
more  roses  and  vines  climbing  over  their  walls  and  windows  than  man; 
«  rich  person,  and  yet  their  school  was  a  poor,  rough,  unkempt,  un- 
painted  and  ugly  building.  There  is  something  wrong  when  we  permit 
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that.  That  is  the  rawness  of  a  new  and  uncouth  people  who  forget  that 
the  child  is  all  that  is  worth  while.  Our  achievements  are  summed  up 
in  children  and  joys,  and  so  in  our  expanding  wealth  let  us  try  to  get 
more  spent,  not  on  us,  but  on  our  children.  To  make  a  policy  of  rural 
economy  thoroughly  efficacious  costs  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  is  there 
any  better  use  to  which  money  could  be  put  than  in  thus  securing  to  the 
next  generation  of  children  a  better  start  in  life,  with  a  cleaner,  safer 
path  along  which  to  go  ?  The  cost  of  education  never  keeps  a  people  in 
poverty.  Quite  the  reverse.  Ignorance,  inability  and  want  of  goodwill 
all  come  from  lack  of  education  or  from  poor  schools.  These  are  the 
most  costly  of  the  charges  upon  life  and  property.  All  will  admit  that 
the  love  of  children  and  of  education  is  a  means  of  all  good.  It  is  worth 
while  to  put  these  two  in  evidence  when  settling  upon  the  amount  to  be 
spent  upon  education.  Is  there  any  other  way  worth  while  whereby 
wealth  and  talent  can  be  made  immortal  than  by  laying  up  treasures  in 
the  children?  Thus  may  we  surely  uphold  and  extend  liberty,  intelli- 
gence and  justice,  roots  and  fruits  of  education,  and,  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  eternal,  the  infinite  and  the  universal,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration a  little  child  shall  lead  us.  The  institutions  of  self-government 
depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  ability  and  goodwill  of  the  common 
people,  and  this  intelligence,  ability  and  goodwill  are  the  fruits  of 
education.  How  can  a  people  love  and  maintain  liberty  unless  they  love 
knowledge  and  promote  intelligence?  How  can  a  people  who  prize  in- 
telligence diffuse  it  among  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  nation  unless 
they  have  an  organized  system  reaching  from  the  universities  into  the 
elementary  schools  ?  And  how  can  a  people  cherish  and  administer  jus- 
tice, pure  and  undefiled,  unless  they  have  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  fair  play,  with  courage  enough  to  give  them  effect? 

I  often  think  we  do  not  see  enough  of  each  other.  You  remember 
the  Greek  and  the  barbarian ;  the  stranger  was  a  foe.  We  in  Quebec  see 
<so  little  of  you  in  British  Columbia  that  we  hardly  know  what  you  are 
doing  or  thinking.  That  is  why  we  should  like  to  make  this  Dominion 
Educational  Association  a  more  vital  force.  You  might  glean  something 
to  help  you  from  us  and  I  am  sure  we  could  profitably  learn  from  you. 
That  is  part  of  our  problem  in  this  great,  big  country.  Then  we  have 
the  problem  due  to  the  mixture  of  various  bloods.  That  is  a  problem  all 
by  itself.  The  problems  of  youth,  size,  wealth,  are  complicated  further 
by  the  lack  of  appreciation  between  the  city  and  country  people,  es- 
pecially regarding  their  schools.  We  will  always  have  competition  be- 
tween the  city  and  country  folk,  strenuous  competition,  I  hope,  but  that 
need  not  mean  hostilities.  When  two  sides  play  the  game  with  warmth 
and  vigor  they  do  not  end  as  foes.  Let  us  have  competition  with  good- 
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will,  all  for  the  good  of  Canada.  When  I  hear  people  in  the  city  be- 
little the  folk  in  the  country,  and  the  country  people  speak  slightingly  of 
the  city,  I  know  it  is  the  fault  of  education.  It  is  not  that  we  will  put 
up  with  each  other  but  that  we  will  appreciate  each  other  and  our  com- 
mon part  in  the  nation's  stability  and  progress.  In  school  we  would  do 
well  if  we  would  remember  that  we  are  partners  in  serving  Canada,  that 
it  may  be  a  better  place  for  the  children  who  live  there,  that  it  may 
have  loftier  ideals  for  its  children.  The  rest  is  not  worth  while.  There 
comes  a  time  when  we  get  through;  we  have  been  to  the  feast  and  have 
drained  the  cup  to  the  bottom  of  exhilaration  and  sorrow.  Depend  upon 
it,  we  then  know  what  is  worth  while.  To  have  triumphed  and  downed 
somebody  by  skill  and  tenacity,  to  have  gained  and  held  by  any  sort 
of  combination  of  circumstances,  to  have  done  something  to  exalt  our- 
selves and  keep  others  down?  Not  at  all.  What,  then,  is  worth  while? 
Just  to  have  made  sure  that  some  children  had  a  better  chance  in  life, 
had  a  cleaner  path  to  travel,  were  better  shod,  had  better  schools,  finer 
standards  and  more  pleasure  and  love  in  their  lives.  That  is  worth 
while. 

We  have  great  problems  from  the  influx  of  foreign  citizenship  into 
our  blood  as  a  people.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Their  stan- 
dards are  different  from  ours.  Their  ideals  are  lower  than  ours.  Are 
we  quite  sure  that  we  will  raise  our  own  and  thus  ensure  that  we  will 
be  safe  ?  I  do  not  know  any  other  way.  What  do  these  people  know 
about  us  before  they  come?  That  this  is  the  land  of  liberty.  That  is 
why  they  are  flocking  over  from  the  States  sixty  thousand  strong  every 
year.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  "boss"  in  Canada 
as  they  do  in  that  other  land  said  to  be  self-governing.  This  is  a  land 
of  liberty  and  they  have  heard  the  call.  This  is  a  land  of  respect  for 
law;  and  no  land  can  be  a  land  of  liberty  where  anyone  can  be  allowed 
to  have  a  disrespect  for  law.  Law  and  liberty  go  together.  Let  us  hold 
that  standard.  It  is  worth  while  saving  the  school.  If  the  schools 
flourished  by  the  blood  of  the  innocents  who  would  have  liberty?  But 
law  I  respect  because  otherwise  I  would  deprive  myself  of  the  liberty 
so  hardly  bought.  This  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  for  law,  and  for  the 
children.  I  have  talked  to  people  who  have  been  coming  into  the  coun- 
try and  they  have  said:  "I  know  I  will  have  to  put  up  with  things  I 
have  not  been  used  to,  but  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  boys  and  girls.'7 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  they  find  it  so.  Have  good  schools  for  them.  See 
that  they  have  a  chance  for  the  children,  theirs  and  ours.  For  our  safety 
and  their  welfare  it  is  necessary  that  these  foreign  peoples  who  come 
to  us  should  be  so  educated,  so  led  and  so  guided  by  competent  leaders 
that  they  will  be  inclined  to  live  on  the  land  and  not  herd  in  the  cities: 
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that  they  will  be  able  to  live  on  the  land  with  profit  and  contentment 
to  themselves,  and  thus  join  our  own  people  in  making  our  civilization 
progressive  and  wholesome  for  the  whole  of  us. 

We  have  problems  in  our  days  of  prosperity  and  we  have  them  keener 
in  our  days  of  adversity,  which  will  come  by  and  by.  I  know  our  peo- 
ple-in the  hard  wheat  belt  seem  affluent.  There  is  a  city  in  the  United 
States  which  was  flourishing  fourteen  years  ago,  but  when  I  visited  it 
later  it  was  all  done  for  the  time  being;  a  period  of  depression  had 
struck  it.  In  Detroit  there  have  been  millionaires  glad  to  work  in  res- 
taurants; I  have  been  waited  on  by  one.  We  will  have  days  of  material 
adversity,  but  never  anything  depressing  to  the  spirit  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves  and  our  schools.. 

This  is  a  great  heritage  we  have.  One  word  more  of  it.  A  thousand 
miles  in  from  where  Dr.  MacKay  lives  at  Halifax  we  get  the  fragrance 
of  the  clover  blossom  in  the  fields,  perennially  enriching  the  land,  a 
beautiful  and  a  fertile  country,  with  the  trees  throwing  their  shadows 
over  the  running  streams,  ripple-ripple-rippling  laughter  into  the  homes. 
That  is  worth  while.  Another  thousand  miles  further  westward  and 
we  have  a  land  so  cold,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  that  it  is  a  natural 
reservoir.  If  we  look  after  the  timber  in  that  country  we  will  have  rea- 
sonable rains  over  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  if 
we  neglect  that — maybe,  maybe.  We  shall  have  forgotten  to  look  after 
mother  earth  and  she  forgets  to  look  after  the  crops.  Conservation  of 
these  natural  resources  we  need,  not  for  their  timber  or  for  their  min- 
erals but  for  the  safe-guarding  of  the  homes  of  the  nation.  It  is  our 
house,  our  Canadian  home,  this  land,  the  whole  of  it.  "N"o  man  liveth 
to  himself."  It  is  worth  while.  Then  another  thousand  miles  of  prairie 
land,  where  for  millions  of  years  the  wealth  of  nature  has  been  stored 
in  the  soil.  Farming  is  not  breaking  clods  on  the  prairies,  it  is  cover- 
ing up  the  sunshine  down  in  the  plant.  The  farmer  breaks  clods,  it  is 
true,  but  his  attitude  is  not  that  of  the  "Man  with  the  hoe/7  a  humped 
semi-stooped  man  with  eyes  closed;  he  walks  erect,  his  only  partner  the 
Almighty,  makingf earth  better  and  seeing  there  beauty,  gladness,  poetry; 
"My  future  I  work,  work,  work  out."  So  there  we  have  a  thousand 
miles  worth  saving  and  conserving  by  splendid,  intelligent  agriculture 
that  will  make  that  land  tenfold  more  productive.  Then  for  five  hun- 
dred miles  this  side  we  have  superb  scenery,  mountains  bursting  with 
precious  minerals  and  common  but  useful  coal,  and  valleys  in  between 
rich  with  fruits  and  agricultural  products  innumerable,  and  with  a  cli- 
mate unsurpassed  for  exhilarating  beauty  and  spirit.  There  is  British 
Columbia;  if  you  do  not  produce  a  race  of  prophets,  poets  and  leaders 
where  can  they  grow  on  earth?  It  is  worth  while  to  have  assisted  in 
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enriching  a  place.  I  notice  that  great  corporation,,  the  C.  P.  K.,  which 
is  a  first-rate  one  and  does  good  work,  when  it  wants  a  place  for  the 
erection  of  offices  does  not  choose  any  back  street  and  low  rents,  if  it 
wants  to  catch  travel  it  guts  on  the  front  street  at  the  main  corner. 
That  is  only  common  business  prudence.  It  is  worth  while  being  young 
and  living  in  Canada. 

Don't  you  see  the  rotation  like  that  of  crops.  One  crop  makes  ready 
for  the  next,  it  is  a  great  rotation  of  civilization  that  is  going  on;  do 
you  not  see  ?  A  week  from  Europe,  perhaps  only  four  days  by  the  next 
step  in  advance  of  the  controlling  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  a  fort- 
night from  the  Orient,  with  travel  coming  across  from  both  directions. 
Only  seven  millions  of  people  as  yet,  but  when  we  are  thirty  millions, 
as  we  shall  be  before  many  of  you  have  passed  off,  we  shall  be  a  domin- 
ant people,  with  the  travel  of  the  world  across  our  threshold.  Worth 
while  having  schools  in  the  country  and  city  that  are  worthy  of  this 
dominant  people  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  Canada.  Let  us  dominate 
not  by  subjecting  but  by  lifting  people  up  our  way.  That  is  why  I. 
speak  of  this  education  for  improving  rural  conditions  as  something 
more  than  crops,  grain,  cattle  and  so  forth ;  it  is  to  get  a  people  who  will 
live  for  ideals,  who  will  be  worthy  of  this  fine  heritage  we  have  in  this 
land  that  is  ours,  that  we  love,  that  came  to  us  through  education.  You 
are  not  of  yesterday  in  British  Columbia  and  you  yourselves  a*re  not  of 
the  last  thousand  years  in  your  own  personalities.  Think  of  all  the 
struggle  and  triumph  and  anguish  and  sheer  joy  of  mastery.  We  can 
feel,  even  when  weak  otherwise,  a  sense  of  mastery  that  dominates  our 
whole  being.  To  get  this  people  we  want  schools  that  are  vital,  and  all 
schools  to  be  vital  with  the  people  have  to  be  continually  adjusted  and 
adapted  to  the  new  needs  of  new  conditions  of  society.  Nowadays  people 
want  commercial  courses  in  the  cities,  they  want  typewriting  and  short- 
hand courses  and  technical  education  everywhere.  Discerning  wisdom 
must  control  that  word  "technical,"  for  it  is  catchy,  and,  like  "classical," 
may  cover  a  multitude  of  shams.  The  schools  in  rural  parts  require  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  common  people,  so  that  these  schools 
will  have  a  bearing  on  the  life  interests,  opportunities  and  occupations 
of  the  localities,  and  not  be  separated  in  subject  matter  and  outlook 
from  the  home  life  and  occupations  whereby  the  parents  earn  their  liv- 
ing. From  the  courses  of  study  and  subject  matter  you  will  find  in 
many  schools  in  rural  districts  to-day  you  would  not  suppose  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  children  there  had  any  concern  or  connec- 
tion with  soil  or  crops  or  animals,  or  even  with  homes.  There  is  no 
politics  in  helping  the  common  rural  schools,  but  there  is  constructive 
statesmanship  in  such  a  policy.  It  is  not  a  work  of  building  with  com- 
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mon  materials;  it  is  building  up  fine  character  in  human  lives;  it  is 
work  that  is  worth  doing  well;  it  is  worth  while.  It  deals  with  two 
things  that  concern  the  progress  and  safety  of  the  state.  It  deals,  first, 
with  the  personality,  the  personal  power,  of  the  individual  citizen,  and, 
second,  with  his  chance  in  life.  Personal  power  is  added  to  only  by 
education;  that  is  the  only  means  of  improving  what  the  Almighty  gave 
one  as  a  natural  endowment.  The  ordinary  child  in  the  rural  district 
needs  education  as  much  as  the  child  of  rare  mental  power,  perhaps 
more.  To  advance  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  highest  privilege 
and  the  most  important  duty  of  statesmanship.  Would  parliaments  and 
legislatures  and  county  councils,  the  whole  lot  of  them,  be  worth  while 
unless  they  led  us  towards  the  fruits  of  better  education?  Of  all  the 
forms  of  help  which  a  government,  representing  the  whole  people,  may 
safely  and  beneficially  give  to  individuals  the  best  are  those  which  help 
to  develop  intelligence,  power,  skill,  ability  and  co-operation  with  good- 
will. There  has  been  perhaps  two  thousand,  perhaps  twenty  thousand 
years  of  that  breeding  up  through  struggle  and  privation,  poverty  and 
wealth,  joy  and  depression,  to  attain  to  some  love  of  intelligence,  some 
inheritance  of  ability,  and  some  possession  of  goodwill  towards  every- 
body. The  fruits  of  education,  the  roots  of  education  these  are,  and 
you  cannot  have  them  extended  without  education,  which  is  best  at- 
tained in*  good  schools. 

May  I  say  what  this  wealth  is  and  how  it  may  be  increased?  I  have 
made  up  a  table  just  to  show  you  for  a  matter  of  interest  how  we  pay 
our  bills  to  our  creditors  outside.  To  every  hundred  dollars  which  we 
pay  to  them  the  fisheries  contribute  $5.50,  the  manufacturers  $11.30, 
the  mines  $15,  the  forest  $18.70,  and  the  farmers,  after  furnishing  all 
their  own  tables  with  all  good  things,  $49.50.  That  is  how  we  pay  our 
debts.  It  is  worth  while  having  education  even  in  that  sense  alone. 
Down  in  Quebec,  where  the  Macdonald  College  is,  we  grow  good  crops, 
worth  last  year  $80,000,000. .  Six  of  them  were  worth  seventy-three  mil- 
lions. If  the  people  all  had  crops  like  those  we  had  at  the  College  farm, 
not  on  our  trial  plots  but  on  our  big  fields,  instead  of  seventy-three  mil- 
lions they  would  have  had  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions ;  instead 
of  $611  they  would  have  had  $1,187  per  farm.  What  a  difference  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  for  leisure  and  culture  and  travel  and  all  kinds  of 
things  that  mean  the  happy  life.  If  all  Canada  had  followed  our  meth- 
ods, instead  of  having  last  year's  crops  valued  at  $453,000,000  their  value 
would  have  been  two  hundred  odd  millions  more.  And  we  spend  on 
all  rural  education  about  twelve  million  dollars!  Don't  you  see  the  trend 
of  that?  Denmark  sends  out  eight  millions  more  than  any  other  country 
for  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  things.  That  is  the  Danish  rural 
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school  system,  the  illustration  farms.  It  is,  more  than  likely  that  il- 
lustration farms  for  educational  purposes  will  be  no  more  remarkable 
in  half  a  century  or  less  than  are  public  schools  to-day.  Even  now  a  few 
thousand  dollars  expended  in  the  right  places  and  through  the  right 
men  would  have  a  mighty  effect  .upon  rural  conditions  over  the  whole 
continent. 

Abundant  research  even  in  material  things  is  very  important  in  the 
improvement  of  rural  education.  A  college  of  agriculture  requires  re- 
search departments  and  departments  of  illustration  in  all  the  various 
activities  of  rural  life.  For  instance,  we  have  only  lately  come  to  know 
in  agriculture  that  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  bacteriology  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  which  underlie  agricul- 
ture. It  is  not  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre  we  can  produce  that  is 
the  prime  factor  in  agriculture;  the  great  problem  of  humanity  is  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  the  activity  of  plants  and  bacteria. 
Otherwise  human  life  must  disappear  from  the  earth  and  poverty  must 
prevail  as  the  land  becomes  increasingly  poorer.  The  man  in  the  labor- 
atory is  the  co-partner  of  the  man  with  the  hoe.  The  exercise  of  human 
intelligence  and  energetic,  definite  labor  applied  to  conditions  means  the 
accomplishment  of  progress  by  the  choice  of  the  better,  by  the  selection 
of  the  best.  Our  quest  is  always  for  a  plant  of  such  excellence  that  it 
will  give  us  greater  service,  larger  profit  or  more  pleasure.  The  high- 
est improvement  ever  obtained  by  the  best  skill  is  to  get  the  plant  cap- 
able of  overcoming  obstacles  in  its  way  to  perfect  development;  having 
got  that  we  have  to  give  it  intelligent  cultivation  and  protection.  That 
is  giving  the  better  life  which  has  been  evolved  a  better  chance.  If  it 
be  worth  while  in  the  case  of  plants  it  is  infinitely  more  worth  while  in 
the  case  of  the  young  people  who  are  our  concern  as  teachers  in  schools 
and  colleges.  On  the  experimental  farm  at  Guelph  Professor  Zavitz  has 
been  carrying  on  work,  and  has  achieved  some  remarkable  results.  He 
chose  Joanette  oats  to  make  one  of  his  tests  with.  He  picked  the  large, 
vigorous  kernels  from  healthy,  strong  plants,  heavy  seed  of  a  dark  color, 
and  planted  them  by  themselves,  keeping  the  light  seed  by  themselves. 
He  kept  that  up  for  twelve  years,  making  the  same  selection  after  each 
crop.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  years  the  crop  from  the  large  plump, 
dark-colored  seed  gave  a  yield  of  26.1  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than 
was  given  by  the  light-colored,  thin  seed,  and  the  grain  from  the  dark- 
colored  seed  weighed  ten  and  one-half  pounds  per  bushel  more  than  the 
other.  That  is  what  education  does.  If  you  will  select  leaders  and  train 
them,  not  into  any  big  sort  of  feeling  but  sympathetic  leadership  for  the 
locality,  you  will  make  that  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  products. 
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How  can  we  bring  about  better  appreciation,  greater  support?  By 
doing  for  the  people  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  children,  give  them 
education.  What  is  education  ?  That  question,  as  I  have  mentioned  al- 
ready, is  difficult  of  an  expressive  answer,  it  is  elusive.  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  series  of  experiences,  I  think;  not  merely  a  series  of  sessions 
in  school  or  college,  but  a  series  of  experiences  leading  to  increase  in 
knowledge,  and  not  merely  knowledge  but  expanding  influence,  intel- 
ligence, ability,  goodwill — education.  Every  baby  begins  life  ignorant 
helpless  and  selfish,  and  those  are  always  the  marks  of  the  uneducated. 
It  does  not  matter  where  you  find  the  mark.  If  it  is  real  that  is  the 
quality.  Ignorance  or  imperfect  education,  helplessness  and  selfish- 
ness. If  the  man  ever  was  capable  and  is  selfish  he  is  just  a  fit  mate 
for  the  devil,  and  that  is  not  education.  How  shall  we  reconcile  these 
two  things,  culture  and  vocational  training?  I  do  not  find  them  at  all 
at  variance.  I  do  not  find  any  difference  between  culture  and  power 
to  make  money,  if  a  man  is  selfish.  I  do  not  find  any  difference  or  af- 
finity. On  the  farm,  agri-culture,  there  is  where  culture  begins.  That 
is  where  man  began  to  get  culture,  by  the  care  of  old  mother  earth. 
Culture  only  comes  by  labor.  To  labor  is  to  pray.  Maybe  there  is  no 
other  form  of  culture.  Some  people  will  tell  you  that  culture  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  pursuit  of  farming.  Culture  for  what?  Idle- 
ness? Idleness,  sloth,  that  is  not  culture.  Culture  first  for  crops  that 
will  feed,  crops  for  profit,  pleasure  and  service.  That  is  culture  and 
nothing  else  but  culture;  plowing,  harrowing,  sowing  reaping,  that  is 
all  culture.  There  is  the  suppression  of  weeds,  that  is  culture.  And 
culture  next  for  individuals,  culture  for  the  suppression  of  the  weeds  of 
ignorance,  vice  and  disease ;  culture  for  the  residuum  of  beauty  and  fer- 
tility on  land  and  in  life,  culture  of  beauty  and  fertility  gotten  by  love 
and  labor,  and  labor  and  love  always. 

Education  is  a  series  of  experiences  and  therefore  the  school  by  and 
by  will  have  the  boy  do  more  things,  and  not  merely  learn  by  doing  but 
learn  to  love  learning  by  doing  more  and  more  things;  learning  to  do 
things  by  co-operation  with  other  boys  for  the  good  of  the  whole  school. 
I  will  tell  you  the  result  down  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  identified  with  education.  I  myself  was  a  business 
man  and  had  little  to  do  with  education  until  in  1907  I  was  asked  by  Sir 
William  C.  Macdonald  to  take  charge  of  the  work  he  was  initiating.  Do 
you  realize  that  in  this  country  one  in  five  goes  to  or  teaches  school? 
A  million  and  a  quarter  of  children  are  trooping  every  day  to  school. 
Earth  never  saw  the  like  before.  They  go  to  learn  how  better  to  man- 
age economically,  to  observe  closely,  to  think  clearly,  and  therefore,  have 
dominion  by  labor  and  love.  Worth  while,  is  it  not  ?  We  began  it  here 
by  putting  manual  training  into  the  schools  to  teach  the  children  to  do 
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things,  manual  training  for  the  rural  schools.  Some  ten  years  ago  Sir 
William  C.  Macdonald  carne  to  me  for  some  help  in  making  plans  for 
the  carrying  out  of  his  wish  to^  improve  rural  education  in  Canada.  I 
said  in  my  judgment  the  first  thing  was  to  give  object  lessons  in  man- 
ual training  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns,  in  order 
to  educate  public  opinion  in  places  to  which  the  country  people  looked 
for  guidance.  He  thought  the  city  and  town  schools  were  already  too 
good  in  comparison  with  the  country  schools  and  tended  to  draw  people 
in  from  the  country  to  the  town  so  that  they  could  get  the  best  education 
for  their  families.  However,  when  he  saw  that  the  plan  I  suggested 
would  be  a  means  of  helping  the  rural  schools  he  was  willing  to  go  ahead, 
and  so  was  laid  aside  the  Macdonald  manual  training  fund.  Sir  Wil- 
liam furnished  funds  to  establish  manual  training  centres  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  in  twenty-one  places  from  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces to  British  Columbia.  He  agreed  to  maintain  them  without  cost  to 
pupils  or  public  for  three  years  in  most  cases.  At  first  some  twenty- 
seven  special  teachers  of  ability  and  experience  were  brought  from  out- 
side, mostly  from  England,  but  as  time  went  on  Canadians  became  qual- 
ified. Before  the  three  years  were  up  there  were  forty-five  manual 
training  teachers  on  the  roll  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,600  a  month,  and  there 
were  over  seven  thousand  boys  taking  courses.  You  have  them  here  in 
Victoria,  you  have  them  in  Vancouver,  in  Edmonton,  in  Winnipeg,  in 
Ontario,  in  Quebec,  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  The  movement  was  founded,  took  hold,  grew,  and  to-day  there 
are  25,000  boys  getting  the  good  of  it.  A  good  investment  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Macdonald's  money  to  have  25,000  boys  who  are  not  merely  skilful 
with  tools  but  who  are  conserving  the  love  of  manual  labor.  Every  boy 
has  that  love  if  you  only  give  him  a  chance  to  express  it.  They  will 
stay  after  regular  school  hours  willingly  to  attend  the  manual  training 
classes.  It  is  worth  anything  to  a  boy  to  get  delight  out  of  labor.  This 
manual  training  helps  a  boy  to  be  happy  in  school.  It  is  the  best  habit 
for  anyone,  not  the  habit  of  industry,  but  the  habit  of  being  abundantly, 
joyously  happy.  These  are  great  factors  in  education.  They  are  worth 
while. 

The  seed  grain  competitions  and  school  gardens  naturally  grew  out 
of  this  work.  The  main  purpose  of  the  first  was  to  encourage  the  use 
of  selected  seed  and  so  improve  the  grain  crops,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  in  habits  of  observation  and  the  value  of 
this  selection  in  agricultural  work.  There  is  high  finance  for  you  on 
the  part  of  a  man  of  lofty  intelligence  and  spirit,  thousands  per  cent 
on  his  investment — and  the  best  of  it  is  that  he  does  not  seek  and  does 
not  receive  one  cent  in  return  for  himslf  from  it  all.  In  the  school 
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gardens  each  child  has  a  plot  and  a  number  are  in  charge  of  the  bigger 
ones.  Teachers  say  the  most  beautiful  things  about  this  work.  Two 
hours  a  week  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gardens  in  order,  and 
in  one  school  the  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  the  children  did  all  the 
work  outside  of  school  hours.  Children  learn  by  doing,  by  observing 
and  recording  results  themselves.  I  say  it  over  again,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  that  all  worthy  progress,  in  matters  that  are  worth 
thinking  about,  springs  from  learning  the  lessons  of  consequences.  This 
is  the  proper  training  for  citizenship.  It  does  not  make  learning  less 
because  they  stand  at  the  top.  A  school  garden  costs  money.  I  know 
it  does.  But  it  does  not  cost  as  much  as  the  child  is  worth.  Is  it  worth 
while?  I  have  done  a  lot  of  experimental  work.  I  have  actually  taken 
the  lives  of  animals  in  order  to  find  out  things.  If  you  are  looking  to 
find  out  the  forces  of  vitality,  the  work  of  nerves  and  many  other  things, 
you  must  kill  animals  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  You  find  out  things 
that  way.  I  can  bring  out  vital  things;  put  bones  into  the  breaking 
machine  and  show  that  some  go  down  under  the  pressure  because  they 
are  not  strong.  Just  so  the  children  that  go  under  are  those  that  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strains  of  life.  I  have  known  lots  of  fel- 
lows go  snap  because  they  have  not  got  bones  or  hearts  or  lungs.  So  I 
fed  the  animals,  made  them  sturdy  and  strong  instead  of  stunted  and 
weak.  So  we  must  do  with  the  children.  How  I  feel  when  I  see  a  man 
stunting  his  boy,  because  he  wants  to  be  fed  bodily  and  mentally  or  he 
will  not  grow.  Fancy  a  man  building  a  good  barn  but  stunting  his  own 
children,  stunting  his  boy  or  girl  for  the  sake  of  the  money  it  would  cost. 
All  this  education  costs  money,  of  course,  but. what  is  it  for?  To  give 
a  boy  a  chance,  a  better  chance  than  you  had  yourself;  not  to  be  a  slave 
but  to  be  a  good  citizen.  School  gardens  cost  money  but  you  will  all 
have  them  by  and  by.  It  is  not  the  want  of  money,  but  the  want  of 
sense  that  keeps  us  from  having  had  them  long  ago.  Think  of  the  de- 
light of  going  out  in  the  morning  into  the  -school  garden,  a  delight  we 
did  not  have  when  we  were  young,  in  fine  intimacy  with  nature  through 
the  avenue  of  the  senses.  Do  not  let  us  stunt  our  children.  We  have 
the  money;  let  us  see  that  they  get  all  these  things.  If  we  starve  the 
schools  and  colleges  the  schools  and  colleges  may  retaliate  by  letting  us 
starve  mentally,  morally,  and  to  some  extent  materially,  too.  If  we 
were  to  leave  the  plants  which  furnish  human  food  without  care  or  cul- 
ture they  would  hardly  any  of  them  be  fit-  for  food  in  fourteen  years, 
it  is  said.  No  better  use  can  be  made  of  wealth  than  the  using  of  it  to 
maintain  good  colleges  and  schools.  I  repeat,  salaries  in  the  teaching 
profession  will  have  to  go  up  or  the  people  will  go  down.  I  see  no  es- 
cape from  that  conclusion,  and  I  think  it  well  that  there  is  none,  for 
there  can  be  no  better  investment  of  wealth  or  of  the  public  taxes  than. 
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in  paying  trained  teachers  well  for  doing  the  best  work  for  the  most 
precious  assets  of  the  nation,  its  children  and  its  schools.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  pay  good,  attractive,  allur- 
ing salaries  in  order  to  induce  more  of  our  best  young  men  to  go  into 
this  noble  profession. 

We  teachers  are  to  blame  because  we  thought  of  education  as  in  a 
manner  books  and  examinations,  instead  of  being  a  means  of  bringing 
a  child  into  happiness,  ability,  social  efficiency.  One  means  is  training 
in  household  science.  That  is  worth  while.  What  does  a  man  labor 
for  ?  To  get  a  home  where  he  can  have  happiness,  peace,  the  best  of 
everything.  It  is  not  a  fad  or  a  new  thing,  but  as  old  as  humanity. 
And  we  were  putting  books  in  place  of  it,  putting  other  things  in  place 
of  these  ringing  needs.  I  know  a  young  mother  whose  little  son  has 
been  two  years  sick  out  of  his  four.  She  is  a  superb  Greek  scholar,  but 
no  one  ever  had  the  sense  to  teach  her  anything  about  houshold  science. 
"If  I  had  known  how  to  take  care  of  baby  and  myself"  is  her  cry.  No- 
body had  the  sense  to  tell  her.  It  is  the  most  insane  thing  people  ever 
did,  to  bring  up  young  women  without  a  knowledge  of  household  science, 
of  how  to  make  home  pleasant.  It  was  not  looked  at  as  necessary;  it 
was  not  realized  that  home  is  not  trivial,  transient,  but  here  for  all 
time.  We  want  teachers  who  will  not  teach  that  to  be  clever  in  books 
is  worth  more  than  to  be  capable  in  the  home.  You  cannot  get  teachers 
like  that  unless  you  train  them,  and  that  is  what  Sir  William  Macdon- 
ald  is  trying  to  do.  He  is  trying  to  train  teachers  for  that  class  of 
work,  leaders  for  agriculture  and  home  and  ischool,  all  taught  in  the 
same  college  so  as  to  understand  that;  teaching  them  not  in  buildings 
with  books,  thinking  that  is  all,  but  training  them  with  boys  and  girls, 
seed  grain  plots,  gardens;  getting  things  with  and  from  nature  in  the 
mothering  occupations,  and  teaching  children  this  culture  of  the  race. 
Macdonald  College  stands  for  leadership  in  training  such  leaders.  We 
are  doing  that  and  hope  some  of  you  will  come.  There  is  no  charge.  We 
are  not  begging  pupils,  farmers'  daughters,  physicians'  daughters,  but 
if  you  will  send  us  half-a-dozen  students  I  think  they  will  come  back 
and  help  your  province  to  a  future  of  health  and  happiness  and  social 
efficiency  through  education.  You  will  not  regret  it.  We  do  not  need 
fees.  Sir  William  Macdonald  has  generously  given  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  spent  three  millions  on  buildings  and  put  two  millions  by  for 
endowment.  There  is  nothing  anywhere  quite  like  it,  all  for  the  rural 
people  of  Canada  and  some  for  the  city  people;  and  this  thing  we  stand 
for,  improvement  of  rural  conditions,  may  mean  better  homes,  a  better 
chance,  better  life. 
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We  people  in  Canada  ought  to  have  enough  sense  now  to  forget  that 
taxes  are  not  a  tribute  to  some  foreign  power;  that  taxation  for  schools 
is  the  measure  of  our  civilization,  everybody  chipping  in  to  do  the  one 
thing  needful  for  all  the  people,  to  do  what  no  one  could  do  alone,  but 
all  can  do  together  with  great  benefit  to  each.  There  was  a  time  when 
to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  was  all  right  because  a  foreigner  may  have  come 
in  and  said :  "I  am  conqueror ;  give  me  tribute ;"  but  to  chip  in  to  the 
common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  whole  land,  that  is 
the  measure  of  a  man's  Christianity.  "For  ye  who  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak5' — "For  of  such  (children)  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  If  we  will  have  a  land  worth  while,  a  people  to  re- 
deem the  place  by  happy  homes,  goodwill  and  every  sort  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  up-lift,  we  will  see  that  we  make  and  keep  the  country 
school  a  good  place  for  the  children ;  for  the  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones  that  endure  for  ever  in  the  children.  And  thus  we  shall  be  a  great 
people  because  of  the  labor  and  love  of  those  who  teach  in  our  schools, 
and  so  shall  we  build  up  a  magnificent  type  of  nationhood,  so  shall 
joyousness  and  goodness  make  the  nation  great. 


Superintendent  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : — "Mr.  President, 
ladies  and  gentlemen :  The  address  to  which  we  have  listened  this  even- 
ing from  your  able  educator  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  As  Professor  Eobertson  pleaded  for  the  child,  for  your 
child,  he  was  pleading  for  the  children  of  the  world,  and  that  plaint 
reaches  the  teachers,  four  million  strong,  who  upon  this  earth  of  ours 
are  teaching  the  children  of  the  nations.  Here,  upon  this  continent, 
more  than  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  that  teaching  bodv,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  are  at  work  trving  to  make  better  men  and 
women  and  b?tter  homes  and  better  citizens." 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCIENCE  GUILD  IN  RELATION 

TO  EDUCATION. 


By  H.  T.  BARNES,  MacdonaM  Professor  of  Physics,  McGill  University, 
Montreal ;  Hon.  Secretary  Canadian  Committee. 

The  British  Science  Guild  was  founded  some  three  years  ago  in  Lon- 
don with  the  object  of— 

(1)     Bringing  together  as  members  of  the  Guild,  all  those  through- 
out the  Empire  interested  in  science  and  scientific  method,  in  order. 
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by  joint  action,  to  convince  the  people,  by  means  of  publications  and  meet- 
ings, of  the  necessity  of  applying  the  methods  of  science  to  all  branches 
of  human  endeavor,  and  thus  to  further  the  progress  and  increase  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire.  * 

(2)  To  bring  before  the  government  the  scientific  aspects  of     all 
matters  affecting  the  national  welfare. 

(3)  To  promote  and  extend  the  application  of  scientific  principles 
to  industrial  and  general  purposes. 

(4)  To  promote  scientific  education  by  encouraging  the  support  of 
universities  and  other  institutions  where  the  bounds  of  science  are  ex- 
tended or  where  new  applications  of  science  are  devised. 

The  methods  for  accomplishing  all  these  desirable  ends  are  by  mean? 
of  publications,  meetings,  conferences  and  lectures  and  deputations.  All 
British  subjects,  both  men  and  women,  are  eligible  to  join  the  Guild 
either  as  fellows  or  members.  The  subscription  fee  has  been  kept  low  in 
order  that  it  may  come  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  To  those  who 
wish  to  subscribe  more  liberally  there  are  life  members  and  fellows.  A 
subscription  list  is  open  to  such  of  the  big  industrial  concerns  as  ben- 
efit from  the  Guild's  work. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  very  broad  and  while  we  must  have  certain 
definite  lines  of  operation  which  require  immediate  attention  there  re- 
in ains  much  to  be  dealt  with  iii  the  future  as  occasion  arises. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  London  Guild  had  in  view  was  the 
establishment  of  branches  in  the  different  countries  of  the  Empire  and 
thus  to  form  a  connecting  link  in  matters  scientific.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized that  the  contributions  to  science  by  British  workers  is  second  to 
none,  yet  there  is  a  great  question  whether  the  people  themselves  arc 
as  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  scientific  method  directly  applied  to 
every  day  work  as  they  should  be.  Both  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States  there  have  been  great  advances  in  this  connection  during  re- 
cent years  largely  through  the  better  training  and  education  of  the  young 
and  through  organization  and  method  amongst  the  workers  in  the  var- 
ious branches.  In  the  great  number  of  institutes  and  associations  we 
find  our  busy  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  are  fully  alive  to  the  needs 
of  applying  and  spreading  the  results  of  scientific  work.  The  British 
Science  Guild  has  in  mind  the  assistance  and  fostering  of  just  such  a 
sentiment  throughout  the  Empire  in  order  that  the  peaceful  warfare 
that  is  being  waged  to-day  amongst  the  leading  nations  with  far  more 
energy  and  money  than  any  real  conflict  of  arms  may  not  find  our 
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own  Empire  seriously  crippled.  Can  the  Science  Guild  accomplish 
is  a  question  asked  by  not  a  few?  We  believe  that  it  can,  but  only 
through  the  strength  of  numbers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  men  who  have 
already  benefited  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  It  may  be  urged  that 
this  same  work  ip  already  being  done  by  existing  societies  and  .the  need 
of  multiplying  societies  is  not  apparent.  The  Science  Guild  aims  to 
mold  public  opinion  rather  than  attempt  the  work  now  done  by  the  sev- 
eral societies  in  their  own  particular  branch  and  in  this  way  can  serve 
a  purpose  not  yet  attempted  by  any  body  of  workers.  It  can  materially 
assist  the  various  societies  in  that  its  membership  should  include  the 
members  of  all  tlie  societies.  The  system  of  co-operation  amongst  them 
is  therefore  exceedingly  simple.  The  effort  is  being  made  to  organize 
a  strong  branch  of  the  guild  in  Canada.  This  has  so  far  met  with 
gr.eat  encouragement  from  the  leading  men  and  a  permanent  commit- 
tee is  being  formed.  It  is  felt  that  one  of  the  directions  in  which  the 
Guild  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  is  in  the  help  it  can  give  to  the  cause 
of  education.  For  this  reason  we  wish  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association  in  the  hope  of  receiving  from  it 
some  share  of  its  active  co-operation  and  help.  In  return  for  this 
the  Guild  can  offer  its  share  in  the  influence  it  can  exert  in  its  large 
body  of  members  in  other  branches. 

The  Science  Guild  has  been  active  in  England  in  assisting  the  cause 
of  education.  In  1906  two  committees  were  formed;  one  dealing  with 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  especially  in  relation  to  the  in- 
troduction of  leaving  certificates  from  the  primary  school  and  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  teaching  in  both.  The  second  committee  had  to 
consider  the  question  of  an  increased  endowment  of  universities  by  the 
state.  It  was  considered  that  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  first 
committee  that  one  srreat  educational  need  at  the  present  time  is  that 
of  providing  for  those  who  are  fitted  for  it  an  education  goingr  bevond 
the  ordinary  elementarv  education,  and  directly  preparing  for  the  sub- 
sequent technical  training  of  the  pupil  for  his  or  her  life's  work.  The 
subject  was  one  considered  of  some  difficulty — one  beinsr  the  present 
artificial  distinction  between  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

In  1907,  a  memorandum  was  prepared  by  the  chairman  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  executive  committee.  This  memorandum 
suggested  that  it  was  important 

(a)  To  insure  that  the  best  minds  in  the  elementary  schools  shall 
have  their  passage  to  the  secondary  school  facilitated  in  every  way. 

One  means  of  accomplishing  this  will  be  to  do  away  with  any  special 
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examination,  and  to  act  on  "leaving  certificates/'  based  upon  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  "scholarship"  question  is  a  separate  one  and  would  settle  itself 
in  a  few  years  if  the  above  principle  were  acted  on. 

(b)  To  induce  local  education  authorities,  in  order  to  give  the  great- 
est effect  to  the  above,  to  establish  efficient  secondary  schools,  without 
which,  in  provincial  England,  progress  is  impossible. 

(c)  To  insist  that  in  every  public  or  private  primary  or  secondary 
school  practical  instruction  in  some  branch  of  science,  therefore     in- 
cluding laboratory  and  workshop  practice,  should  be  given,  so  that  the 
mind  may  be  trained  to  follow  the  results  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment in  any  field  of  human  activity.     This  would  ensure  that  those 
who  subsequently  leave  the  universities  shall  bring  some  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  things  into  the  work  which  will  devolve  upon  them     as 
leaders  in  various  lines  of  activity,  including  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic departments. 

At  their  meeting  on  May  30th,  the  executive  committee  appointed 
a  sub-committee. 

The  terms  of  the  reference  to  the  committee  were: — 

"To  deal  generally  with  the  question  of  the  relations  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  and  with  school-leaving  certificates." 

Tbis  committee  is  still  continuing  its  work,  and  its  view  on  the  first 
part  of  the  points  previously  referred  to  is  summarized  in  the  following 
resolution : 

"That  steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  as  many  as  possible  who  are 
capable  in  the  elementary  schools  shall  have  their  passage  to  the  second- 
ary school  facilitated  in  every  way." 

"And  that  the  award  of  scholarships  to  pupils  leaving  the  primary 
school  should  be  based  largely  upon  the  reports  of  the  teachers  of  the 
school  which  the  pupil  is  attending  at  the  time  of  his  promotion." 

These  resolutions  were  afterwards  approved  by  tke  executive  com- 
mittee. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  propositions,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
main  factors  of  the  problem  would  be  to  arrange  that  up  to  about  twelve 
years  of  age  the  education  of  all  children  should  be  of  one  character — 
namely,  the  best  which  can  be  arranged  or  be  made  available.  The 
passage  to  secondary  schools  would  thus  involve  no  dislocation  or  re- 
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arrangement  of  studies  in  any  case,  and  secondary  schools  of  various 
kinds  could  be  arranged  on  the  common  basis  of  the  universal  primary 
school  education  given  to  all  children. 

As  regards  the  second  portion  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  com- 
mittee, there  is  again  strong  evidence  that  this  view  is  gradually  being 
accepted  by  most  of  those  who  are  in  active  touch  with  educational 
matters. 

The  principle  laid  down  is  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  teach- 
ers should  be  largely  consulted  in  making  awards  of  scholarships,  cer- 
tificates, and  other  prizes,  so  that  pupils  may  be  selected  who  show  the 
greatest  promise  in  their  general  work  form  day  to  day  and  month  to 
month,  rather  than  by  their  ability  to  answer  a  few  questions  on  a  very 
limited  portion  of  the  work  they  have  done,  set  by  an  examiner  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  their  schools  record. 

The  Guild  has  devoted  some  time  to  a  consideration  of  inexpensive 
instruments  in  science  teaching. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strongly  growing  demand  for  the  extension  of 
science  teaching  in  schools  of  all  types,  but  some  governing  bodies  of 
echools  and  headmasters  are  deterred  from  introducing  science  teach- 
ing into  their  schools  on  the  plea  of  its  cost.  Again,  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  for  science  teaching  to  be  at  all  effective,  it  must  be 
practical,  but  the  excessive  cost  of  laboratories  for  practical  work,  and  of 
the  apparatus  .needed  by  each  student  to  carry  on  his  own  individual 
work  are  used  as  arguments  against  this  system.  Hence  many  schools, 
which  decide  to  teach  science,  confine  themselves  to  a  few  theoretical 
lectures,  which  are  perhaps  illustrated  experimentally,  but  where  the 
experiments  are  limited  in  number  by  the  cost  of  the  lecture 
apparatus. 

It  is  believed  .that  much  of  the  expense  of  science  teaching  comes 
from  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  what  is  really  essential;  for  under 
competent  teachers  the  pupils  themselves  learn  to  make  most  efficient  in- 
struments out  of  very  inexpensive  and  simple  materials. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
In  1908  the  Education  Committee  reported  as  follows: — 
Terms  of  Reference  to  the  Committee. 

"To  deal  generally  with  the  question  of  the  relations  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  and  with  school-leaving  certificates/' 
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Report  adopted  on  October  28th,  1908. 

"After  taking  into  consideration  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,,  the  Education  Committee  has 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  which  embody  and  extend  those  al- 
ready submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee: 

(1)  "No  local  authority  or  other  body  should  be  empowered  to  grant 
total  exemption  from  attendance  at  school  to  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age." 

(2)  "Provision  should  be  made  for  compulsory  attendance  at  day  or 
evening  (preferably  day)  continuation  schools  for  young  persons  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  are  not  attending  craft    or     secondary 
schools,  for  two  to  four  hours  a  week  during  two  years  of  forty  weeks  in 
each  year.    Pupils  attending  evening  continuation  schools  between  these 
ages  should  not  be  permitted  to  commence  work  before  8  a.m.  on  those 
days  on  which  they  attend  the  schools.     The  number  of  hours  during 
which  pupils   attend  part  time  day  or  evening  continuation     schools 
should  be  counted  as  "hours  of  employment"  for  the  purpose  of  the  acts 
dealing  with  the  employment  of  young  persons." 

(3)  "There   should  be  established  in  all  educational  areas  a   sufficient 
number  of  craft  schools  with  a  two  years3  course  for  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  about  14  and  16  years.    Due  regard  should  be  paid  in 
these  schools  to  the  continuance  of  the  general  education  of  the  pupils 
but  special  provision  should  be  made  for  sound  scientific  and  technical 
training  in  relation  to  the  industries  or  requirements  of  the  district. 
The  aim  of  these  schools  should  be  to  provide  preparatory  training  in 
handicraft  for  pupils  who  propose  afterwards  to  follow  industrial  or 
commercial  careers  or  to  manage  households  intelligently.       The  fees 
should  be  low  and  there  should  be  scholarships  giving  free  tuition,  travel- 
ling and  maintenance  allowances,  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  scholars.     These  schools  might  also  provide  for  the  continuation 
classes  referred  to  in  Clause  2." 

(4)  "Local  education  authorities  should  be  urged  to  establish  or  aid 
in  establishing  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools  of  a  high  edu- 
cational type.     These  schools  should  have  highly  qualified  staffs   ad- 
equately paid,   and   should   be   administered  by  a  Board  of  Governors   or 
Managers.    TsTo  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  these  schools  thorough- 
ly efficient,  and  to  this  end  the  curriculum  followed  should  admit    of 
some  amount  of  variation.     Where  the  majority  of  pupils  remain  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  a  higher  standard  on  the  purely  academic  side 
could  be  aimed  at  than  in  the  case  of  schools  where  the  bulk  of     the 
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pupils  leave  at  sixteen  years  of  age  or  thereabouts.  To  secure  that  the 
best  minds  in  the  primary  school  shall  pass  into  the  secondary  school, 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  free  places  and  maintenance 
scholarships  to  render  secondary  education  accessible  to  boys  and  girls 
capable  of  benefiting  by  it  who  propose  to  remain  at  school  until  the 
completion  of  at  least  a  four-years'  course  from  the  date  of  entry." 

(5)  "A  primary  school  certificate  should  be  introduced  which  would 
serve  as  a  passport  to  the  craft  school  and  the  secondary  school.    School 
certificates  should  also  be  granted  to  pupils  who  work     satisfactorily 
through  the  courses  at  the  craft  school  or  at  the  secondary  school.    The 
certificates  should  be  based  not  upon  examinations,  but  chiefly  upon 
reports  by  the  teachers  as  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  profit  by  higher 
courses  of  instruction." 

(6)  "The  matriculation  examination  of  any  British  university,  and 
the  secondary  school  leaving  certificate,  certain  requirements  being  sat- 
isfied, should  qualify  for  entrance  to  any  British  university  or  technical 
college,  and  to  the  various  professional  courses,  without  further  examin- 
ation and  in  lieu  of  the  present  preliminary  examinations." 

(7)  "School  records  and  the  reports  of  teachers  should  at  every  stage 
supersede   largely   the   present   system    of   estimating   ability   by     ex- 
aminations. '  The  award  of  scholarships  should  be  based  largely  upon 
the  reports  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  which  the  pupils  are  attending 
at  the  time  of  their  promotion.     School  leaving  certificates  should  be 
awarded  only  to  pupils  in  schools  certified  as  efficient  for  that  purpose 
by  a  responsible  inspecting  authority,  and  a  list  of  these  schools  should 
be  published.     Schools  in  which  this  privilege  was  abused  should  be  re-» 
moved  from  the  list.     By  placing  upon  the  teachers  the  responsibility 
for  nominating  pupils  for  certificates  or  scholarships,  the  credit  of  the 
school  would  soon  secure  that  only  the  most  capable  or  promising  pupils 
would  have  their  passage  facilitated  to  places  of  higher  learning.     In 
all  examinations  the  teacher  should  be  associated  with  the  external  ex- 
aminer." 

(8)  "In  every  public  or  private  primary  or  secondary  school,     the 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  the  curriculum  should  be  so  given  as  to 
accustom  the  pupil  to  careful  observation  and  experiment,  whatever  may 
be  the  specific  nature  of  the  subject  that  is  being  studied;  and  to  this 
iend  not  only  should  there  be  a  proper  amount  of  laboratory  and  work- 
shop practice,  but  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  laboratory  and  workshop 
should  so  far  as  possible  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  class  room.    In  this 
way  the  school  would  provide  the  best  kind  of  preliminary  training  for 
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industrial  life,  and  would  also  ensure  that  those  who  subsequently  re- 
ceive a  university  education  will  bring  to  the  work  which  will  devolve 
upon  them  in  various  fields  of  activity,  including  the  administration  of 
public  departments  an  adequate  training  in  scientific  method." 

(9)  "An  arrangement  should  be  arrived  at  whereby  a  satisfactory 
report  as  to  educational  efficiency,  made  by  a  responsible  inspecting 
authority,  would  in  ordinary  cases  render  similar  inspection  during  the 
same  school  year  unnecessary." 

(10)  Local  authorities,  governing  bodies  and  parents  should  realise 
that  the  salaries  at  present  paid  are  in  most  cases  quite  inadequate  to 
secure  a  supply  of  highly-qualified  and  capable  teachers.       The  oppor- 
tunities  offered   for   advancement    by   other    careers   attract  from  the 
teaching  profession  many  men  who  by  attainment  and  aptitude  would 
promote  the  educational  welfare  of  the  nation.     The  conditions  of  ser- 
vice, salaries  and  outlook  of  assistant  teachers,  whether  engaged  in  the 
work  of  primary,  secondary  or  technical  edudation,  are  in  general  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  unless  they  are  improved  they  must  fail  to  attract  or 
retain  the  services  of  many  men  and  women  best  qualified  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.    A  high  standard  in  education  can  only  be  attained 
by  generous  provision  for  those  who  do  the  work,  both  in  their  active 
and  declining  years.     Until  this  is  recognized,  it  is  futile  to  anticipate 
progress  in  procedure  or  success  in  any  organic  educational  system,  or  to 
obtain  from  the  present  efforts  and  expenditure  on  education  a  suf- 
ficient return. 

The  committee  established  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  means  of 
providing  inexpensive  instruments  in  science  teaching  reported  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"An  opinion  expressed  by  the  Headmaster  of  Eton  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Science  Guild  in  1907,  to  the  effect  that  an  extension 
of  the  teaching  of  science  in  public  schools  is  checked  by  the  heavy  ex- 
penses attaching  to  practical  work,  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
a  sub-committee  of  the  Guild,  and  its  members  beg  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment of  their  convictions  with  regard  to  such  practical  teaching  of 
science  and  the  question  of  its  extension. 

"The  procedure  adopted  in  teaching  science  should  always  differ  con- 
siderably from  that  employed  in  teaching  literary  and  linguistic  sub- 
jects, and  ordinarily  does  so  differ.  The  main  reason  for  this  distinction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  exact  physical  knowledge  must  admit  of  object- 
ive realization,  that  is,  its  demonstration  in  material  objects  undt'r 
natural  conditions  must  be  possible;  while  the  acquisition  of  any  part 
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of  this  knowledge  already  recorded,  not  to  mention  possible  additions  to 
the  stock,  necessarily  involves  extensive  experience  of  a  concrete  char- 
acter. The  equipment  for  this  purpose,  stilb  considered  in  some  quarters 
as  more  or  less  separable  from  the  course  of  instruction,  involves  ex- 
pense, but  that  expense  may  be  regarded,  not  so  much  as  a  defect  at 
once  tangible  and  flagrant  in  a  branch  of  education  still  under  sus- 
picion, but  rather  as  the  life-blood  of  an  activity  inherent  in  modern 
civilization.  Whether  a  given  society  ignores  it  or  turns  it  to  its  own 
use,  the  movement  continues — in  Lebensfluthen,  in  Thatensturm. 

"Expensive  is  a  relative  term.  All  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  science  for  the  last  twenty  years  are  aware  of  a  revolution 
during  that  period  in  the  character  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  in- 
struction in  schools.  A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  di- 
rection both  of  cheapness  and  of  simplicity.  These  results  have  been 
gained  by  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of  science  masters  by  meeting 
in  conference  or  by  publication.  It  is  widely  recognized  amongst  these 
masters  that  simplicity  and  plainness  in  apparatus  is  a  positive  gain, 
and  that  the  educational  value  of  the  instruction  even  increases  with 
the  bareness  of  the  material  by  which  it  is  supplied.  As  experience  in 
this  work  has  widened,  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  that 
scientific  method  rather  than  technical  knowledge  should  be  the  aim  of 
school  teachingj  and  that  in  the  earlier  stages  at  all  events  preference 
should  always  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  course  of  events  which  are 
normal  and  familiar  rather  than  of  such  as  are  exceptional  and  special- 
ized. There  has  been,  in  other  words,  an  increasing  tendency  to  as- 
similate the  scope  of  elementary  scientific  study  to  the  ordinary  exper- 
ience of  civil  and  industrial  life  and  the  material  of  experiment  to  the 
range  of  every-day  requirements.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  over-elaboration  of  apparatus  inhibits  enterprise  and  invention  in 
the  young  pupil  just  as  a  costly  mechanical  toy  stunts  the  imagination 
of  the  child,  while  it  tends  also  to  separate  the  exercise  of  the  labor- 
atory, too  abruptly  from  the  events  of  the  daily  round.  It  is  main- 
tained that  workshop  practice  may  with  advantage  supplement  the  work 
of  the  laboratory  and  give  it  a  broader  practical  basis;  that  the  surviv- 
ing though  weakened  boundary  wall  between  them  might  be  broken 
down,  with  gain  to  both  in  the  matter  of  increased  economy  as  well  as  of 
added  wealth  of  interest. 

"Such  an  outlet  for  the  practical  exercise  of  inductive  reasoning  is  an 
urgent  need  in  a  scheme  of  education  which  is  still  very  largely  a  matter 
of  deductive  exposition.  A  large  stock  of  the  experience  only  to  be 
gained  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  and  limitations 
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of  matter  is  a  necessary  disciplinary  corrective  of  all  abstract  thinking 
whether  scientific  or  not,  and  we  should  beware  how  we  repress  it  lest 
we  destroy  that  practical-mindedness  which  we  treasure  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  national  assets.  Imbued  as  we  are  with  these  con- 
victions, it  is  discouraging  to  meet  with  opinions  which  appear  to  have 
been  formed  at  a  period  when  they  were  in  some  measure  justified  by 
the  direct  transference  to  the  school  of  the  practice  of  the  university 
without  the  necessary  adaptation  to  a  lower  intellectual  plane  and  by 
other  inevitable  errors  of  the  early  and  empirical  stage  of  science  teach- 
ing. It  is  some  relief,  however,  that  the  charge  which  has  to  be  met  is  a 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  not  one  of  squandering  edu- 
cational opportunity  or  of  wasting  human  effort. 

"Economy  bears  upon  science  teaching  precisely  as  it  bears  upon  every 
branch  of  education  and  every  department  of  social  administration  nor 
do  its  principles  perforce  wither  away  in  the  atmosphere  of  science.  As 
practical  experience  extends,  as  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  im- 
proves, as  examinations  become  more  scientific  and  less  restricted  in  style, 
so  will  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  research  be  stimulated  and  sound 
standards  of  thought  be  established.  Indeed  the  question  of  outlay  will 
almost  cease  to  be  relevant  as  the  relation  of  output  to  expenditure  im- 
proves, but  if  definite  statements  be  called  for,  a  wide  range  of  enquiry 
has  furnished  them.  From  the  information  thus  gained,  it  appears  that 
the  present  average  expenditure  on  apparatus  and  material  is  about  £1 
per  annum  for  each  pupil  receiving  practical  instruction  in  science  in 
the  public  schools,  and  about  10s  per  annum  for  each  pupil  in  other 
secondary  schools.  It  may  be  safely  accepted  as  a  maximum  estimate — 
a  fairly  generous  one — that  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  can  be 
equipped,  maintained  in  apparatus  and  supplied  with  consumable  mater- 
ial and  provision  also  be  made  for  the  practical  study  of  animate  nature, 
on  a  basis  of  100  boys  working  for  100  hours  a  week  (or  40,000  boy-hours 
per  annum)  by  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  £150  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  After  this  period  of  installation  and  accumulation  of  plant,  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  renewal  need  not  exceed  £100.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  per  head  should  never  exceed  30s  a  year  during  the  early 
constructive  stage,  and  may  be  expected  to  fall  much  below  that  value 
after  a  period  varying  with  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  degree  of  special- 
ization, and  the  number  of  students.  But  it  is  imperative  that  expen- 
diture should  be  guided  by  experience,  for  a  wrong  start  by  a  tyro  may 
hamper  himself  or  his  successor  for  years.  For  this  reason  there  is  much 
valuable  work  to  be  done  by  any  independent  body  which  would  under- 
take to  serve  as  a  standing  committee  for  the  sifting  and  co-ordination  of 
results  in  these  matters,  and  for  advising  and  guiding  those  in  need." 
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Save  for  a  few  of  the  chief  public  schools,  the  statements  here  made  in 
connection  with  the  secondary  education  are  fortunately  to  a  great  ex- 
tent unnecessary.  There  are  now  about  750  secondary  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  receiving 
grants  for  efficient  teaching.  In  these  schools  there  are  about  100,000 
pupils  taking  a  course  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Board,  and  this 
course  must  provide  instruction  in  science.  The  board  insists  that  "The 
instruction  in  science  must  include  practical  work  by  the  pupils."  In 
each  of  these  secondary  schools,  and  they  include  most  of  the  grammar 
schools  and  endowed  schools  of  the  country,  one  or  more  laboratories 
must  be  provided.  They  are  to  be  fitted  with  benches  for  their  special 
purpose,  and  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  when  possible,  electric  cur- 
rent. Sufficient  apparatus  must  also  be  provided  for  a  reasonable  course 
of  work. 

The  governing  bodies  of  all  these  schools  must  provide  laboratories 
and  apparatus  for  individual  practical  work  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
The  schools  are  not  regarded  as  efficient  or  entitled  to  receive  grants  in 
aid  of  education,  unless  they  comply  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Board  for  individual  practical  work  in  science.  Provision  for  this 
purpose  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  secondary  school  which  receives  grants 
in  aid,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  any  reduction  in  its  cost  permit 
the  teaching  to  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  already  imposed  by  the 
rightful  claims  of  other  subjects.  Secondary  schools  which  are  less  lo- 
cal in  character  and  not  qualified  to  receive  grants,  but  are  subject  to 
considerable  competition  among  themselves  are  prompted  by  motives  of 
self-preservation  to  give  a  prominent  position  in  their  curricula  to  scien- 
tific training  it  is  now  only  a  few  public  schools  which  remain  in  aii 
exceptional  position  and  offer  but  limited  opportunities  of  learning 
science  to  a  portion  of  their  pupils.  If  an  extension  of  science  teaching 
in  such  schools  be  desired,  the  cost  of  its  provision  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  real  obstacle. 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  one  of  the  first  works  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Canadian  committee  of  the  Guild  should  be  to  establish  a 
cub-committee  to  enquire  into  the  present  status  of  science  teaching  in 
our  schools  throughout  the  country  and  if  possible  to  suggest  such  inex- 
pensive apparatus  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  work.  To  any 
one  engaged  in  university  work  it  is  at  once  apparent  how  very  varied 
is  the  scientific  teaching  given  to  the  pupil  before  he  enters  the  uni- 
versity. Some  are  well  prepared,  some  are  badly  prepared  and  others 
have  no  preparation  at  all.  The  third  class  are  preferable  to  the  second 
for  it  is  far  better  to  start  a  subject  with  no  preliminary  training  than  a 
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bad  one.    The  first  notions  produce  the  most  lasting  effects  and  are  the 
most  difficult  to  remove. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  sub-committee  as  suggested  will  be  speedily  formed 
for  its  report  might  be  made  of  the  greatest  value  to  such  a  body  as  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association,  if  widely  circulated. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Of  the  Elementary  Education  Department  of  the  Seventh  Convention  of  the 

DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Victoria,  B.C.,  July  1909 


Wednesday,  July 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Wallis,  Principal 
Machray  School,  Winnipeg,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wallis  in  his  introductory  remarks  emphasized  the  need  of  full 
and  free  discussion  of  the  papers  read,  if  the  meeting  was  to  have  any 
real  or  permanent  value. 

Mr.  H.  B.  King,  Principal  Kitsilano  School,  Vancouver,  occupied  the 
chair  while  Mr.  Wallis  read  his  paper  on  "English  Composition  in  the 
Elementary  School." 

Mr.  Smith  (Vernon),  Mr.  Campbell  (Victoria),  Eev.  T.  W.  Glad- 
stone (Victoria),  Dr.  Greenwood  (Kansas  City),  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.   Wallis  resumed  the  chair  on  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion. 

The  next  paper  was  one  hy  Miss  Ethel  Hurlbatt,  Warden  Royal  Vic- 
toria College,  Montreal,  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Woman  Teacher  in 
the  Elementary  School." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  Robinson  (Victoria), 
Miss  Williams  (Principal  Girls'  Central  School,  Victoria),  Dr.  Green- 
wood (Kansas  City),  Rev.  T.  W.  Gladstone.  All  voiced  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  audience. 

Mr.  John  Kyle,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Vancouver,  then  addressed 
the  meeting  on  "The  Adaptation  of  Nature  to  Design  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  Mr.  Kyle  illustrated  his  address  by  frequent  use  of  colored 
chalks  and  a  blackboard. 
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Inspector  J.  L.  Hughes  (Toronto),  Miss  Cameron  (Winnipeg),  Miss 
Mills  (Victoria),  spoke  from  their  personal  experience  on  the  matter. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  July  I5th. 
Meeting  opened  at  2  p.m.  with  J.  B.  Wallis  in  the  chair. 

This  session  was  devoted  to  addresses  and  papers  by  leading  educa- 
tionists of  the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  "What  is  Aimed  at  as  an  Elementary  Education  in  Our  Common 
Public  Schools?" 

The  following  provinces  were  represented  as  outlined  below:  Nova 
Scotia,  by  A.  H.  MacKay,  Provincial  Superintendent  of  Education; 
Ontario,  by  E.  H.  Cowley,  Inspector  of  Continuation  Classes;  Man- 
itoba, by  S.  E.  Lang,  Normal  School  Winnipeg;  Saskatchewan,  by  D.  P. 
McColl,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Alberta,  by  A.  M.  Scott, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Calgary;  British  Columbia,  by  A.C.Stewart, 
Inspector  of  Schools. 

After  this  question  had  been  discussed  the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect 
officers  for  the  ensuing  term.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Isaac  Gammell,  Principal  High  School,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Secretary — J.  B.  Wallis,  Principal  Machray  School,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

"A.  E.  W.  SALT/'  Acting  Secretary. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


By  J.  B.  WALLIS,  Principal  Machray  School,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Chairman.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  make  no  apology  for  pre- 
senting to  you  this  paper  on  composition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
more  hackneyed  subject  could  well  have  been  chosen.  We  have  had 
composition  "ad  nauseam"  at  our  various  conventions,  and  yet  in  our 
schools  composition  remains  much  as  it  was.  Still  less  do  I  apologize 
for  the  controversial  spirit  in  which  this  paper  is  offered.  If  there  be 
any  good  in  it,  that  good  will  certainly  take  no  harm  from  free  and  full 
discussion.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  before  treading  on 
anyone's  corns,  that  my  teaching  experience  has  been  in  Manitoba,  and, 
while  believing  that  conditions  are  much  the  same  in  our  sister  prov- 
inces— the  large  number  of  books  recently  published  on  composition 
seems  to  prove  this — yet  I  do  not  know  that  they  are,  hence  my  stric- 
tures must  be  taken  as  applying  in  particular  to  the  postage  stamp  pro- 
vince. 

Is  our  system  of  teaching  composition  satisfactory?  Does  it  need  re- 
vision ?  To  answer  these  questions,  it  will  be  well  to  consider : 

1.  What  have  been  our  aims  in  teaching  composition? 

2.  To  what  extent  have  these  aims  been  attained  ? 

3.  Are  those  aims  in  accordance  with  our  necessities? 

If  we  summarize  the  various  aims  in  teaching  composition,  as  indic- 
ated by  the  books  on  that  subject,  we  find  that  one  aim  is  "to  give  an 
outlet  to  the  child's  activities — to  his  natural  need  for  self-expression." 
This  seeme  a  reasonable  aim  upon  a  cursory  glance,  and  if  we  confine 
it  to  oral  composition,  or  unwritten  composition,  and  consider  it  to 
mean  the  need  for  power  of  self-expression,  no  exception  can  be  taken. 

A  second  aim  is  "the  development  of  thought,  of  mental  initiative 
and  personality."  It  sounds  well,  does  it  not?  And,  what  is  more,  it  is 
well  if  we  make  this  the  goal  of  teaching  composition  in  the  senior  grades. 
In  the  elementary  school,  however,  it  is  flying  a  little  too  high,  and 
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the  teacher  who  keeps  this  aim  too  much  to  the  front  is  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

The  third  aim,  which  for  some  unaccountable  reason  has  been  kept 
in  the  background,  is  "to  express  thoughts  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  ef- 
fective fashion."  This  aim,  if  we  clear  our  minds  of  fine-sounding 
words  and  high-spun  theory,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  the  aim  in  teaching 
composition. 

Since  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  the  matter  with  these  aims  ex- 
cept, the  question  of  their  relative  importance,  let  us  turn  to  see:  "To 
what  extent  have  these  aims  been  attained?" 

Has  our  teaching  of  composition  found  an  outlet  for  the  child's  ac- 
tivities? Not  to  any  marked  extent.  The  pupil  still  writes  his  com- 
position, not  from  desire,  but  from  compulsion — not  because  he  wishes 
to,  but  because  he  has  to. 

Has  "the  development  of  thought,  of  mental  initiative  and  person- 
ality" taken  place?  Not  so  far  as  the  compositions  handed  in  show. 
Nor  does  the  everyday  written  work  of  the  Grade  VII.  or  VIII.  pupil 
indicate  any  great  advance  over  the  junior  schoolfellow  in  these  powers. 

Has  our  teaching  resulted  in  the  ability  "to  express  thoughts  in  a 
clear,  concise  and  effective  fashion?"  Most  emphatically  "No."  The 
long,  pointless  sentence,  the  rambling  paragraph,  the  diffuse  composi- 
tion, the  badly  formed  letter  are  as  much  in  evidence  as  ever. 

That  the  aims  already  mentioned  are  in  accordance  with  our  neces- 
sities may  be  at  once  admitted,  if  we  assign  them  thoir  correct  positions 
as  to  relative  importance.  The  aim  which,  in  the  elementary  school, 
should  and  must  dominate  all  others  is  that  of  expressing  thought  in  a 
clear  and  concise  fashion. 

Since  our  aims  are  reasonable  but  our  attainment  of  those  aims  in- 
complete, it  follows  that  our  methods  of  presentation  must  be  at  fault. 

The  method  advocated  by  most  of  our  textbooks  is  what  one  gentle- 
man has  described  as  "the  natural,  if  not  the  logical  one — from  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  and  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  The  whole 
composition  is  studied  before  the  paragraph,  and  the  paragraph  before 
the  sentence."  This  is  absurd.  It  is  neither  logical  nor  natural.  The 
development  of  our  written  language  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  de- 
velopment of  our  spoken  language,  and  the  child  does  not  commence  by 
speaking  in  paragraphs.  Words,  sentences  and  the  story  is  the  line  of 

velopment  of  spoken  thought,  and  this,  too,  should  be  the  line  of  de- 
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velopment  of  written  thought.  To  expect  the  child  to  work  backwards 
from  the  composition  to  the  sentence  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  expect  a  man 
who  has  never  used  a  tool  to  be  able  to  build  a  house  from  piles  of  raw 
material  after  having  been  shown  a  completed  edifice.  Teach  him  first 
how  to  use  his  saw,  plane,  level ;  give  him  at  least  a  little  knowledge  of 
how  to  go  about  the  work,  ere  setting  before  him  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  finished  article.  The  sentence  is  the  unit,  and  it  is  as  necessary 
that  children  should  learn  to  manipulate  the  sentence  before  going  into 
the  paragraph  as  it  is  that  they  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  multi- 
plication table  before  working  complex  problems  in  arithmetic.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  author  from  whose  preface  the  quotation,  "The 
paragraph  before  the  sentence,"  etc.,  is  taken  is  so  inconsistent  as  to 
commence  his  very  first  chapter  with  a  section  on  "The  Sentence!" 
Comment  is  needless. 

Another  method  suggested  by  certain  authors  is  what  may  be  called 
the  "model"  method.  Models  are  placed  before  the  pupil,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  imitate  these  in  the  production  of  similar  compositions,  but 
usually  the  models  are  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pupil. 

A  third  method,  and  one  comparatively  little  advocated,  is  that  which 
builds  composition  from  the  sentence  upwards.  Models  are  used  to  il- 
lustrate and  explain,  but  definite  teaching  on  sentences  is  the  main 
plan  of  the  method.  We  have  several  books  formed  more  or  less  on  this 
plan,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  badly  graded,  and,  while  containing 
much  good  work,  are  of  little  use  to  the  average  junior  pupil. 

We  may  summarize  the  causes  of  failure  as  follows: — (a)  Use  of  the 
"Whole  before  the  part"  method;  (b)  Use  of  models  beyond  the  reach 
of  young  pupils;  (c)  Use  of  the  sentence  method  without  due  care  tc 
grading. 

To  these  may  be  added: — (d)  A  very  imperfect  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  what  is  required,  and  a  consequent  vagueness  of 
aim. 

Granted  that  our  teaching  of  composition  has  proved  more  or  less  a 
failure,  how  can  we  better  it? 

We  can  come  down  from  the  clouds  of  theory  to  the  solid  earth  of 
facts,  and  in  the  first  place  find  out  what  is  needed.  It  is  surely  time 
that  we  left  off  talking  rubbish  about  ideals  and  self-activities,  and  put 
composition  where  we  have  had  to  put  spelling  and  writing  and  arith- 
metic. The  spelling-book  had  been,  was  not,  and  once  more  is.  Why? 
Because  the  world,  to  which  we  turn  over  our  product,  demanded  that 
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that  product  be  able  to  spell.  Muscular  movement  writing  has  swept 
the  States,  and  is  sweeping  Canada,  because  business  men  demand  good 
writing.  The  muttering  of  the  storm  is  already  to  be  heard,  and  those 
same  business  men  are  commencing  to  demand  that  our  pupils  who  gc 
to  them  shall  be  able  to -write  an  ordinary  business  letter  and  a  short, 
clear  composition. 

We  are  told  that  "The  child,  like  the  adult,  in  order  to  become  inter- 
ested in  what  he  writes,  must  write  to  instruct  and  entertain  an  aud- 
ience." There  is  no  such  thing  as  writing  well  for  the  sake  of  writing. 
For  the  adult,  the  audience  is  the  public;  for  the  child,  the  audience  is 
his  class.  We  will  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  statement,  but 
as  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  teaching  of  composition  it  is  not  merely 
useless,  but  absolutely  harmful.  The  writer  of  that  quotation  has  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  pupils  are  not  budding  novelists,  but  business 
men  and  women  in  the  making — men  and  women  who  write,  not  "to 
instruct  and  entertain  an  audience,"  but  because  their  bread  and  butter 
depend  upon  it;  because  they  must.  Do  not  think  I  am  becoming  too 
utilitarian.  I  can  almost  hear  some  of  you  say,  "But  all  our  pupils 
won't  have  to  write  for  a  living."  True,  but  many  of  them  will;  and 
of  the  remainder,  how  many  do  you  think  will  write  to  instruct  and 
entertain  ? 

Let  me  ask  you  a  personal  question :  You,  being  teachers,  form 
probably  as  intellectual  a  gathering  as  could  be  found  in  Canada;  at 
least  we  may  take  it  as  being  above  the  average.  Now  for  my  question : 
"How  many  of  you  write  for  the  pleasure  of  it?  To  instruct  and  en- 
tertain the  public?  Do  you  even  write  a  letter  to  a  friend  without 
considering  it  a  nuisance  which  you  would  avoid  if  you  could  receive 
letters  without  yourself  sending  others?"  A  little  consideration  will 
lead  to  these  quastions  being  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  majority 
present.  If  this  be  the  case  with  you,  how  much  more  is  it  true  with 
children  ? 

Most  of  our  composition  practice  comes,  not  in  the  composition  period, 
but  whenever  our  pupils  put  pen  to  paper.  Whenever  an  answer  to  a 
question  is  set  down,  whenever  a  note  on  any  subject  is  written — then  is 
the  composition  to  which,  at  the  first  at  least,  our  alms  should  be  directed. 

Let  us  cease  trying  to  make  our  pupils  novelists,  and  give  them  some- 
thing which  they  can  use  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  even  true  to  say  that  adults  write  only  to  instruct  and  enter- 
tain. That  a  minority  do  is,  of  course,  true,  but  the  vast  majority  write 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  speak — to  convey  some  thought,  reproof, 
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command,  direction,  statement  of  fact  to  another.     What  nonsense  is  it, 
then,  to  make  a  rule  of  composition  teaching  "to  instruct  and  entertain !" 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  point  out  weaknesses,  absurdities  and 
failures  in  our  composition  work;  an  effort  to  indicate  how  these  faults 
may  be  overcome  must  be  made.  Hence  the  following  purpose  and  plan 
for  the  teaching  of  composition  in  the  elementary  schools  is  offered  to 
you  for  criticism: 

First,  the  teacher  must  have  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  what  is 
required.  The  general  purpose  in  all  grades,  just  as  one  uses  a  speller 
in  order  to  learn  to  spell,  is  to  learn  composition  in  order  to  be  able  to 
speak  correctly, — not  make  after-dinner  speeches,  or  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, but  the  everyday  speech  of  the  everyday  man  or  woman;  and  to 
write  correctly, — not  the  writing  of  a  novelist  or  essayist,  or  journalist, 
but  the  everyday  writing  of  our  everyday  world.  The  teacher  must 
grip  this  thought  hard  and  fast,  and  with  it  place  the  remembrance: 
Speech  is  the  result  of  environment  and  the  teacher  can  do  littlj&. 
Written  composition  is  the  result  of  training,  and  the  teacher  can  do 
much. 

Second :  The  unit  of  both  spoken  and  written  speech  is  the  sentence. 
Therefore,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  teacher  must  see  that  the  pupils 
are  able  to  manipulate  sentences  as  a  foundation  for  all  later  work. 
This  includes  not  merely  the  formation  of  the  sentence  as  to  words,  but 
also  its  punctuation  and  capitals.  From  the  very  beginning  of  written 
work,  care  as  to  absolute  correctness  of  form  should  be  taken.  In  fact, 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  this  is  of  primary  importance. 

On  the  language  side  of  composition,  in  the  earlier  grades  very  great 
stress  must  be  put  on  the  improvement  of  the  child's  vocabulary.  Per- 
suade them  to  read ;  tell  them  stories  in  simple — but  not  too  simple — and 
,u<>od  language.  Don't  be  afraid  of  using  a  longish  word  here  and  there. 
Children  grasp  the  meaning  of  such  a  word  far  better  than  if  they  look 
it  up  in  the  dictionary.  Above  all,  give  memory  gems.  No  week  should 
pass  without  the  children  having  memorized  from  four  to  twenty  lines 
of  verse.  It  is  i  in  material  if  all  do  not  memorize  the  same  amount,  but 
each  pupil  should  memorize  some. 

We  may  put  the  above,  shortly,  thus: 

1.  The  aim  of  teaching  composition  in  elementary  schools  is  that 
pupils  may  be  able  to  speak  and  write  correctly  everyday  English. 

2.  The  sentence  is  the  unit,  and  on  the  foundation  of  the  written 
-sentence  the  superstructure  of  written  composition  is  built. 
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3.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary. 
Heading,  story-telling  and  memory  gems  are  the  principal  means  to  this 
end. 

Just  as- important  as  a  definite  knowledge  of  these  general  principles, 
however,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  special  aims  in  each  grade.  The  work 
for  each  grade  should  be  clearly  assigned,  and  each  grade  teacher  should 
see  and  understand  the  work  for  that  grade,  both  as  an  entity  and  as  a 
part  of  the  whole. 

We  will  outline,  then,  a  plan  for  the  teaching  of  composition  by 
grades : 

Grade  I :  Composition  in  this  grade  is  purely  and  simply  oral.  Its 
aim  must  be  twofold:  First:  To  improve  what  language  the  child 
has.  Second :  To  give  him  more  language. 

In  the  effort  to  improve  the  language,  much  may  be  done  by  the 
proper  teaching  of  phonics.  Teach  the  pupils  to  articulate  correctly; 
have  every  sound  clear  and  perfect;  drill  on  the  long  vowel  sounds  to 
give  flexibility  to  the  voice.  In  fact,  definite  exercises  on  voice-training 
may  be  given.  In  adding  to  the  pupil's  stock  of  language,  the  story 
and  memory  gem  play  the  most  important  part.  If  the  teacher  cannot 
tell  a  story  she  has  no  business  in  a  school-room.  The  old  fairy  and 
folk-lore  stories  are  the  thing.  Be  as  dramatic  as  you  please — make 
the  story  real.,  but  speak  distinctly,  rather  slowly,  and  use  good  language. 
Do  not  do  all  the  telling  yourself.  Every  pupil  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  a  little,  but,  when  a  pupil  is  telling  a  story,  never,  never, 
NEVER  correct  him  if  a  mistake  is  made.  Be  on  the  watch  for  suit- 
able memory  gems.  One  is  continually  finding  odd  verses  of  value. 
These  should  all  be  pasted  in  a  scrapbook,  and,  with  Field's  pid 
Stevenson's  poems,  will  prove  a  gold  mine.  Whatever  is  learnt  should 
be  learnt  thoroughly,  but,  as  remarked  before,  each  pupil  does  not  need 
to  learn  the  same  amount ;  but  each  should  learn  some.  Remember  that 
you  are  teaching  these  gems  at  least  as  much  for  the  language  as  for 
the  thought. 

If  when  your  pupils  pass  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  II  you  feel  that 
they  can  speak  more  clearly  and  more  easily  than  they  did  on  arriving 
at  school,  and  that  they  have  stored  away  in  their  minds  words  and' 
expressions  ready  for  future  use,  then  your  work  has  been  well  done. 

Grade  II:  Grade  II  work  is  in  the  main  but  a  continuation  of  ilic 
work  of  Grade  I.  Practice  in  speaking, — definite  exercises  on  at  least 
sound  and  words — should  be  continued.  Story-telling  must  still  hold 
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a  high  place  in  favor,  and  if  you  can  get  a  great  deal  of  supplementary 
reading  of  the  right  kind  this  will  be  splendid,  and  may  be  reproduced 
by  the  pupils.  Memory  gems  should  still  be  given,  and  in  even  greater 
number.  Improve  your  pupils'  memories  by  taxing  them  a  little. 

Written  composition  should  be  commenced  in  this  grade,  and  must 
take  the  form  of  copying  words  and  sentences.  From  the  very  first 
absolute  correctness  in  every  detail  must  be  insisted  upon.  Pass  no 
slovenly  work.  No  reasons  need  be  given,  but  everything  should  be 
"as  it  is  on  the  board :" — perfect. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  you  may  feel  satisfied  if  your  pupils  speak  a 
little  better,  have  better-stored  memories,  and  can  copy  work  neatly  and 
correctly  without  supervision. 

Grade  III:  Here  what  may  be  called  formal  written  composition 
commences.  You  will,  of  course,  still  pay  considerable  attention  to 
pronunciation  and  enunciation,  story-telling  and  memorizing;  but  the 
chief  work  of  the  grade  will  be  written.  Commence  with  the  short 
sentence — the  names  of  the  kinds  may  be  given  as  they  are  introduced, 
if  desired — and  drill  on  them  until  your  pupils  can  write  readily  and 
correctly — punctuation  and  all — any  short  sentence.  Next,  pass  to  the 
combination  of  short  sentences  into  longer  ones.  Grade  III  pupils  can 
as  readily  understand  what  unity  is  as  can  Grade  VIII.  Drill  on  use 
of  different  connectives.  In  fact,  give  plenty  of  practice  in  manipulat- 
ing sentences.  This  is  a  good  three  months'  work.  Then  comes  the 
short  composition,  without  paragraphs.  Make  the  basis  of  this  work 
the  sentence.  This  will  occupy  at  least  two  months.  Last  comes  the 
short,  friendly  letter.  Drill  thoroughly  on  its  form  before  commencing 
to  have  letters  written.  When  the  form  is  fixed,  go  to  the  finished  letter, 
still  insisting,  if  necessary,  on  correctness  of  sentences.  This  work  will 
cover  three  months,  and  you  will  have  three  months  left  for  review.  At 
the  end  of  Grade  III  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  absolutely  cor- 
rectly any  simple,  short  sentence;  readily  combine  pairs  of  short 
sentences  into  long  ones;  write  correctly  in  every  detail  short,  simple 
compositions ;  write  correctly,  in  both  form  and  wording,  a  short  friendly 
letter.  A  big  year's  work?  Yes,  it  i3s  a  big  year's  work,  but  it  can  be 
done,  as  we  have  proved  by  doing  it.  What  is  more,  few  Grade  III 
pupils  can  do  what  is  given  above. 

Grade  IV:  Continue  attention  to  speech  and  memory.  The  written 
work  should  commence  with  a  review  of  the  work  of  Grade  III.  Then 
should  come  a  series  of  exercises  similar  to  those  of  Grade  III,  dealing 
with  more  difficult  sentences,  and  having  as  their  aim  power  of  manip- 
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ulation.  The  changing  of  words  for  others  of  similar  meaning,  of  words 
for  word-groups,  or  vice  versa,  of  the  positions  of  word-groups — is  all 
of  value.  Then  conies  the  development  of  the'  paragraph.  Introduce 
this  by  means  of  the  combination  of  short  sentences  into  longer  ones. 
The  principle  which  underlies  the  unity  of  a  paragraph  is  the  same  as 
that  which  underlies  the  unity  of  the  long  sentence. 

After  the  paragraph  naturally  comes  the  plan  for  a  composition,  and 
so  you  have  the  finished  article. 

All  through  this  work,  continued  stress  in  nut  be  laid  on  correctness 
of  form. 

Last  comes  the  letter  again,  more  elaborate,  longer  than  before,  and 
then  review.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  pupils  should  have 
gained  much  power  in  sentence  formation,  variety  will  have  been  secured 
unconsciously,  paragraphing  should  have  been  mastered,  and  correct 
form  should  have  become  a  habit. 

Grade  V:  Commence,  of  course,  with  a  review  of  Grade  TV  work. 
Take  any  additional  punctuation  you  may  consider  necessary.  Sentence 
work  in  this  grade  may  consist  of  the  synthesis  of  sentences — that  is, 
the  giving  of  various  related  clauses,  and  the  having  of  pupils  put  these 
clauses  together.  This  work,  if  done  properly,  is  a  very  excellent  exer- 
cise. Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  it  does  not  become  mechanical. 
If  the  work  of  Grades  III  and  IV  has  been  well  done,  the  pupils  will 
have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  mechanics  of  composition.  Now  you  may 
commence  definite  exercises  in  the  forms  of  composition,  dealing  par- 
ticularly with  narration  and  description.  Your  pupils'  efforts  may  be 
specially  directed  towards  vividness,  clearness,  etc.  They  can  do  this 
now,  for  correctness  has  become  a  habit.  The  business  letter  may  be 
introduced  here,  for,  unfortunately,  many  of  our  pupils  leave  us  at  the 
end  of  this  grade. 

At  the  end  of  Grade  V  any  weaknesses  in  form  which  existed  at  the 
end  of  Grade  IV  should  have  been  eliminated.  Pupils,  besides  writing 
correctly,  should  be  writing  freely.  Some  knowledge  of  business  forms 
should  have  been  gained. 

Grade  VI :  The  teaching  of  the  mechanical  part  of  composition  may 
be  finished  in  this  grade.  That  is  to  say,  the  most  important  business 
forms,  such  as  the  advertisement,  telegram,  account,  etc.,  should  be 
taken.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  largely  the  selection  of  material 
for  the  composition  work  of  the  class,  and  much  of  that  material  can 
be  found  in  the  daily  work.  Some  supervision  must  be  given  to  see  that 
the  pupils  are  not  falling  into  bad  habits. 
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At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  the  actual  teaching  of  composition  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  ended.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  write 
mechanically  correctly  any  composition,,  letter,  or  business  form,  and,  as 
well,  have  a  fair  command  of  language.  For  the  remainder  of  a  pupil's 
elementary  school  life,  mechanical  composition, — if  I  may  use  the  term 
— should  be  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment,  just  as  is  the  multiplication 
table.  Commas,  margins,  quotation  marks,  should  be  matters  of  habit; 
correct  sentence  and  paragraph  structure  a  certainty;  correct  form  in 
all  letters  or  business  forms  a  matter  of  course. 

What,  then,  is  left  to  take  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII?  Much,  but 
nothing  mechanical.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  enlarge  their  vocabulary 
by  reading.  Watch  to  see  that  they  become  more  and  more  careful  in 
the  choice  of  words,  in  the  position  of  words,  in  the  placing  of  modifiers. 
Give  them  plenty  of  opportunity  to  write.  Instil  into  them  a  spirit, 
critical  not.  only  of  their  fellows'  work,  of  the  books  they  read,  but  of 
their  own  spoken  and  written  thoughts. 

Then,  if  your  pupils  pass  on  to  high  school  and  to  college,  they  will 
meet  with  no  new  difficulties ;  but  if  they  go  into  the  world,  they  will 
have  knowledge  and  ability  of  use  to  them,  and  which  will  do 
much  to  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  life's  workers. 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Hurlbatt,  Montreal,  asked  to  what  extent  the  speaker  would  allow 
the  use  of  stories. 

J.  Smith,  Vernon,  B.C.,  asked  Principal  Wallis  to  develop  his  ideas 
a  little  further  along  the  lines  of  the  method  of  arousing  the  critical 
faculty. 

Principal  Wallis,  in  reply,  said  that  children  liked  stories,  and  a 
great  deal  of  information  was  stored  away  in  their  brains.  In  the  higher 
grades  stories  were  used  as  a  basis  for  written  compositions,  the  pupils 
being  asked  to  re-tell  these  in  their  own  words.  To  Mr.  Smith  he  said 
one  method  of  developing  the  critical  faculty  was  by  having  the  pupils 
read  each  other's  work.  A  person  could  find  errors  in  another's  work 
where  these  would  slip  their  notice  in  their  own.  He  himself  also  had 
his  pupils  watch  in  the  books  they  read  and  in  newspapers  and  adver- 
tisements for  badly-constructed  sentences  and  poor  English. 

T.  E.  Brown,  Kelowna,  B.C.,  asked  Principal  Wallis  how  he  managed 
about  the  working  of  examination  papers. 
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Principal  Wallis  replied  that  he  took  note  of  some  of  the  more 
striking  errors,  and  pointed  them  out  in  future  exercises,,  but  he  never 
named  the  pupils.  The  system  of  having  the  children  read  each  other's 
composition  took  two-thirds  off  the  work  of  marking  papers.  When 
one  had  children  who  had  been  trained  from  the  start  to  be  sure  their 
sentence  structure  was  correct  it  was  a  great  help  to  the  teachers. 

A  teacher  said  he  took  glaring  errors  he  found  in  examination  papers, 
wrote  the  sentence  on  the  board,,  pointed  out  the  faults  and  had  the 
children  re-write  this  afterwards  correctly.  He  asked  what  place  Prin- 
icpal  Wallis  gave  to  analysis  in  composition  work. 

Principal  Wallis  replied  that  it  was  a  very  debatable  question  whether 
grammar  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  composition.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary.  In  regard  to  punctuation  he  reminded  the  Associa- 
tion that  except  for  the  full  point  there  -was  no  absolute  uniformity  of 
usage. 

The  chairman,  apropos  of  the  stress  laid  on  the  mechanics  of  com- 
position, remarked  that  in  the  United  States  stress  was  placed  on 
composition  as  developing  the  inner  life  of  the  child.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  from  Dr.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  in 
Kansas  City,  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  told  the  Association  that  the  plan 
followed  in  the  Kansas  City  schools,  which  was  having  good  results, 
was  rather  different  from  the  somewhat  chaotic  system  in  force  generally 
in  j;he  various  states.  They  encouraged  the  children  to  write  well  in 
plain  English,  not  to  indulge  in  "fine"  writing,  but  to  write  enough, 
to  use  not  too  many  words  nor  yet  too  few,  to  use  the  right  word  or 
words  and  to  put  each  word  in  the  sentence  where  it  stands  for  the  most 
and  does  its  own  work,  and  to  follow  but  a  few  rules  as  to  punctuation 
and  capitalization. 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  NATURE  STUDY  TO  DESIGN. 


By  JOHN  KYLE,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Before  entering  on  my  subject,  "The  Adaptation  of  Nature  to  De- 
sign," which  by  the  way  might  as  well  be  called,  "The  Correlation  of  the 
Nature  Lesson  to  the  Drawing  Lesson,"  let  me  say  that  my  remarks  are 
based  upon  certain  conclusions  and  suppositions  arrived  at  after  several 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  elementary  schools. 
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To  be  brief,  the  first  of  these  is  that  children  in  the  early  years  of 
school  life  have  seldom  any  aptitude  for  drawing  and  copying  direct 
from  nature;  rather,  do  they  reproduce  what  they  know  of  the  object, 
making  a  sum  total  of  all  their  previous  observations  up-to-date;  pro- 
ducing more  of  a  memory  drawing,'  than  a  copy  of  the  original. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  by  persistent  effort  children  may  be  lead 
to  copy,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  expenditure  of  worry  and 
energy  is  justified,  seeing  that  the  power  comes  more  naturally  about  the 
age  of  eight  or  ten. 

Secondly,  children  in  drawing  prefer  to  use  the  brush  and  color  to 
the  pencil.  It  has  been  stated  that  children  see  the  forms  of  objects  by 
their  masses  of  color,  light  against  dark,  red  against  green,  and  so  on ; 
not  by  the  shape  of  the  boundary  line.  This  seems  true,  for  mass  draw- 
ings are  more  easily  made  than  outline  drawings.  It  takes  more  prac- 
tice to  see  the  outline,  and  depict  the  true  form  of  an  object  by  its  boun- 
dary line,  than  to  do  so  by  its  mass  shape  and  color.  At  any  rate  chil- 
dren are  always  attracted  by  the  color  of  objects,  not  by  their  contour. 
What  do  they  care  for  harmonious  curves  or  perfect  proportions?  It  is 
the  color  which  takes  their  fancy. 

Then  the  flexible  point  of  the  brush  leads  to  greater  freedom  and  a 
lighter  touch,  which  will  affect  all  later  work. 

Thirdly,  children  love  to  make  decoration.  Pattern  making  and  de- 
sign appeal  to  all,  and  a  strange  thing  is  to  be  noticed.  They  more 
readily  begin  to  ornament  a  long  narrow  surface  than  they  do  a  square, 
circle  or  triangle.  Here,  then,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  course.  Young  people  do  not  draw  what  they  see  but  what  they  know. 
Young  people  love  the  brush  and  color  in  preference  to  the  pencil.  Young 
people  delight  in  making  decoration. 

Someone  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  individuals  in  changing  from 
youth  to  manhood  pass  through  the  same  stages  as  a  nation  developing 
from  the  uncivilised  to  the  cultured  state.  Certain  it  is  that  the  abor- 
igines of  various  countries  delight  in  decoration,  and  that  of  a  purely  ab- 
stract kind,  squares,  circles,  triangles,  etc.,  as  in  their  basket-weaving 
or  beadwork.  Strange  to  say,  the  vast  majority  of  children  as  well  pre- 
fer to  design  with  abstract  forms.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  troubled 
with  plant  forms?  Why  not  keep  to  the  geometrical?  Because  of  the 
opportunity  of  correlating  the  nature  lesson  to  the  drawing  lesson.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  value  of  correlation,  and  this  is  too  good  a  chance 
to  lose. 
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Let  us  begin  simply  as  possible.  We  need  not  draw  from 
the  plant  itself,  although  every  pupil  ought  to  have  an  example  at 
hand.  We  can  draw  from  the  discussion  of  the  plant.  Now  what  do 


I  mean  by  that?  Simply  this:  Here  is  a  flower;  what  is  its  name? — the 
buttercup;  what  is  the  name  of  these  parts ?— petals ;  and  these? — 
stamens;  this  cup  too  has  a  name? — calyx.  Very  young  children  could 
paint  the  flower  and  be  asked  to  add  buds,  back  views,  and  side  views. 
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One  might  easily  let  the  class  draw  the  whole  plant  with  the  brush  and 
color,  showing  its  growth,  or  we  might  begin  by  a  study  of  leaves.  Leaves 
with  plain  edges,  with  serrated  edges,  with  lobes,  as  in  diagram. 


What  an  amount  of  observation  may  be  stimulated  by  taking  up  such 
an  elementary  line  of  study.  The  methods  of  veining  for  instance,  fea- 
ther veining,  finger  veining,  parallel  veining.  The  disposition  of 
leaves  on  the  stem,  uses  of  leaves,  etc.,  etc.  Then  if  we  wish  to  make  a 
pattern,  say  a  border,  take  the  leaf  as  a  unit  for  the  design.  First  draw 
the  framework,  two  parallel  horizontal  linos,  then  divide  the  space  be- 
tween them  into  squares.  Paint  the  first  leaf  from  the  model  then  copy 
the  others  from  the  first  painting.  This  exercise  in  trying  to  get  all  the 
forms  correct  and  similar  is  excellent  training,  although  in  classes 
composed  of  young  pupils  the  teacher  should  not  put  undue  stress  upon 
the  exactness  of  copying,  but  on  the  judgment  used  in  putting  on  the 
colors,  the  freedom  in  using  the  brush,  and  good  spacing. 

The  making  of  original  patterns  stimulates,  and  leads  to  a  correct  per- 
ception of  the  fundamental  forms  which  make  for  beauty.  Copying, 
copying,  all  the  time,  even  from  perfect  specimens  will  not  lead  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  unless  the  student  is  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  create  something  of  his  own. 
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Suppose  we  are  studying  flowers,  say  of  the  cruciform  variety,  let  one 
be  arranged  in  a  square,  as  in  illustration;  very  fine  rosettes  are  com- 
posed of  fine-petalled  flowers. 

An  opportunity  is  here  given  to  show  the  superior  effect  of  a  flower 
arranged  and  studied  by  symmetrical  planning,  over  one  drawn  natur- 
ally into  a  space.  The  mind  of  the  student  must  be  brought  into  play, 
and  the  parts  of  the  natural  flower  so  arranged  and  disposed  as  to  form 
a  unit  of  decoration. 

Sometimes  a  bud  will  be  found  to  be  a  ready-made  design  to  hand. 
The  plan  of  a  bud  is  often  very  successful. 


And  here  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  opportunity  of  asking  ques- 
tions on  the  nature  lesson:  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  ijie 
family,  any  of  its  relatives,  the  kind  of  leaf,  its  position  on  the  stem,  its 
peculiarities,  etc.  And  for  a  change  of  lesson  and  practice  in  the  free 
use  of  the  brush,  allow  the  class  to  paint  the  whole  plant  from  recollec- 
tion. 
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Now  in  working  out  designs  it  is  often  customary  to  make  a  natural- 
istic treatment  of  the  plant;  that  is  to  straggle  some  sprig  of  flower  over 
the  space  and  consider  it  decorated,  but  you  cannot  condemn  this  too 
early.  To  simply  copy  a  spray  from  nature  and  apply  it  to  some  object 
does  not  imply  decoration.  Nature  has  to  be  arranged.  "Design  is  na- 
ture passed  through  the  alembic  of  man/'  said  Emerson.  Note  the  two 
styles  in  the  illustrations. 


Probably  you  have  observed  how  nearly  all  my  diagrams  are  sym- 
metrical. This  I  advise  as  the  most  satisfactory  way  for  beginners.  A 
good  effect  is  obtained  in  an  easy  way,  as  almost  any  form  when  dupli- 
cated on  a  centre  line  will  look  right.  In  illustration  No.  VI.  a  blot  of 
ink  was  made  on  paper  and  the  sheet  folded,  thus  spreading  out  the 
ink,  and  making  a  shape  having  a  distinct  resemblance  to  an  insect. 
Indeed,  the  study  of  insect  life  may  be  preferred  by  the  teacher  to  that 
of  plant  form.  All  entomological  specimens  may  be  applied  to  our 
course  with  equally  good  results. 

During  all  these  lessons  the  knowledge  of  color  as  applied  to  produce 
harmony,  and  a  pleasing  effect,  has  been  constantly  exercised.  There 
i*  a  continual  call  for  an  appreciation  of  harmony  of  line,  more  often 
tiTincd  Radiation.  Never  tire  of  pointing  out  the  importance  of  this 
harmony,  this  gliding  of  one  form  into  another  without  any  obstruc- 
tion. Just  as  in  sounds  there  are  harmonies  and  discords,  so  in  lines 
the  same  qualities  are  found. 
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Certain  Grecian  ornamentations  depend  upon  those  graceful  lines  for 
their  universal  popularity.  The  egg  and  tongue  ornament  in  the  il- 
lustration lias  a  harmonious  relation  of  lines  and  spaces,  a  freedom 
from  discord;  all  the  parts  adding  their  little  quota  to  the  success  of  the 
whole  effect.  This  shows  the  high  standard  of  Greek  excellence  in  or- 
namental design.  The  Romans,  proud  and  clever,  thought  they  could 
improve  on  this  Grecian  moulding  and  decorated  the  plain  surfaces  with 
leaves  which  of  course  led  to  over-elaboration,  to  vulgarity,  a  state  to 
beware  of. 

This  recognition  of  plain  spaces  leads  me  to  sny  that  designers  do 
not  depend  entirely  upon  nature  for  their  ideas.  Much  good  ornament 
there  is  made  up  from  purely  abstract  forms.  1  have  pointed  out  how 
a  simple  shape  symmetrically  treated  has  a  wonderful  effect,  Indian 
ornament  is  of  this  type  and  most  inlaid  work  depends  more  on  geo- 
metrical figures,  that  upon  nature.  Here  is  the  chance  io  apply  ge- 
ometry to  practicnl  purposes,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  lessons 
will  be  shown  by  the  careful,  exact  workmanship,  the  restraint  shown  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  forms  used  and  the  arrangement  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  colors.  But  geometry  is  a  cold  calculating  cheerless  study, 
compared  to  the  nature  lesson  and  design.  By  a  judicious  series  of  les- 
sons in  the  latter  one  may  set  the  student  on  a  course  of  original  thought 
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and  observation,  and  have  the  assurance  that  our  method  of  procedure 
is  built  on  good  ground,  on  the  natural  impulses  of  the  child  mind,  a 
love  of  drawing  from  memory  and  of  decoration. 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss  J.  A.  Cameron,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  the  Winnipeg 
public  schools,  asked  if,  in  allowing  children  to  draw  from  discussion 
and  memory,  they  were  not  likely  to  rather  lose  the  idea  of  perspective 
and  foreshortening,  so  hard  to  get  into  the  young  brain. 

Mr.  Kyle  replied  that  he  would  say  nothing  about  perspective  to 
children  in  an  elementary  school. 

Miss  Cameron  said  that  neither  would  she,  but  she  would  work  up  to 
it.  She  thought  another  danger  of  the  course  advocated  by  Mr.  Kyle 
was  that  children  would  be  led  to  make  all  flowers  of  the  same  size  or 
shape. 

Mr.  Kyle  replied  to  this  that  he  would  give  frequent  opportunity  to 
draw  the  plant  or  flower  from  nature. 

Miss  Mills,  Vancouver,  thought  the  teachers  had  had  a  most  instruc- 
tive lesson.  She  found  that  children  very  quickly  noticed  differences 
in  flowers  or  minute  features  about  them. 

Mr.  Kyle  mentioned  that  children  got  dexterity  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond primers  which  would  help  them  in  rendering  what  they  saw  when 
they  went  into  the  first  and  second  readers.  He  did  not  think  direct 
drawing  from  nature  adapted  to  the  first  and  second  primer  classes. 

Inspector  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto :  "Universal  law,  liberty  under 
law,  is  the  greatest  thing  we  can  teach  and  in  addition  to  the  beautiful 
way  in  which  the  speaker  correlated  art  and  nature  study  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  we  can  give  consciousness  to  children  but  by  teaching 
them  the  value  of  law  and  of  working  under  law.  When  that  law  is 
explained  to  them  they  know  that  under  that  law  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do  as  they  wish.  They  will  gradually  get  the  apperceptive  knowledge 
that  the  greatest  moral  law  for  the  moral  and  civil  and  national  life  is 
that  greatest  law  of  liberty,  "the  perfect  law  of  liberty,"  liberty  is  per- 
fect law.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  Mr.  Kyle's  lesson  and  to  me  the  moral 
correlation  is  greater  even  than  that  of  art  and  nature. 
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THE  PLACE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WOMAN  TEACHER 
IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


By  Miss  ETHEL  HURLBATT,  Warden  Royal  Victoria  College, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

In  passing  through  the  Rockies  during  the  past  few  days  there  was 
on  the  same  train  a  lady  wearing  a  Garibaldi  badge  brooch  commemorat- 
ing 1859 — with  intertwined  colors,  green,  white,  red,  the  colors  of  a 
United  Italy — then  newborn  to  national  unity  after  years  of  disruption 
and  foreign  domination. 

This  memento  of  the  making  of  a  nation  recalled  the  words  of  tho 
great  prophet  philosopher  and  worker  for  Italian  unity,  the  words  of 
Maggini,  in  which  he  briefly  summed  up  the  essentials  of  national  life. 

"Education,  labor  and  the  franchise,"  said  Maggini,  "are  the  three 
great  pillars  of  the  state,  and  we  must  not  rest  until  we  have  built  them 
up  by  our  labor  and  exertion.  As  long  as  one  among  us,"  he  continues, 
"as  long  as  one  among  us  has  no  vote  to  represent  him  in  the  national 
life,  so  long  as  there  is  one  left  to  vegetate  in  ignorance  where  others 
are  educated,  as  long  as  a  single  man  able  and  willing  to  work  languishes 
in  poverty  for  want  of  work  to  do,  there  is  no  country  in  the  sense  in 
which  country  ought  to  exist,  the  country  of  all  for  all." 

What  Maggini  said  for  Italy  is  true  for  every  free  country.  In  Can- 
ada we  have  no  part  of  oppression  and  suffering,  of  foreign  domination, 
of  exploitation. 

We  are  watching  a  nation  new  born,  develop  its  new  life  partly  from 
the  soil,  partly  from  older  nations,  but  all  to  be  transmuted,  if  we 
will,  by  the  magic  of  free  institutions,  into  a  growth  free  from  the 
taint  of  oppression  and  vice,  of  selfishness  of  unequal  opportunity  of 
unequal  burden — capable  of  being  transmuted  by  the  magic  of  plenti- 
ful opportunity  into  a  national  life  that  shall  guarantee  to  every  citizen 
the  three  essentials — education,  labor  and  the  franchise. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  what  the  future  of  Canada  may  be  or  of 
what  it  may  miss  becoming,  without  realizing  that  enlightenment,  as- 
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surance  of  work  and  the  fulfilment  of  civic  duty   must  go  hand     in 
hand  if  the  right  path  of  progress    is  to  be  followed. 

To  think  of  the  first — enlightenment  for  which  education  stands — is 
to  think  of  the  second  and  third.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that  what  is 
done  or  left  undone  by  education  will  make  or  mar  labor  and  citizenship. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  -The  Place  and  Influence  of  the 
Woman  Teacher  in  Elementary  Education,,  and  as  a  starting  point 
thought  travels  back  to  the  questions :  Whither  ?  Whence  ?  Every  teach- 
er, man  or  woman,  is,  shall  we  say,  like  some  railway  operative  sending 
the  train  on  to  some  destination.  The  all  important  question  to  thv3 
traveller  is  the  destination,  whither.  The  all  important  question  for  the 
future  of  the  country  is  the  destiny,  moulded,  contemplated,  designed 
for  its  young  people  by  the  influence  of  the  schools. 

There  is  the  other  primary  question :  Whence  ?  Young  people  arrive 
in  the  schools,  infants  of  tender  years  and  for  nine  or  ten  years  or  for 
shorter  periods  the  educational  system  of  a  country,  administered  by  its 
teachers,  is  moulding  them,  their  character  and  their  destiny,  and 
through  them  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  They  come  from  the  individual 
home  to  learn  gradually  by  the  help  of  home  and  school,  something  of  a 
larger  world  with  greater  complexity  of  duty,  of  less  personal  and  less 
egotistical  ideals. 

What  more  is  it  necessary  to  realize  in  order  to  exalt  the  teaching 
profession  in  public  estimation — in  order  that  what  is  now — to  quote, 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  education  in  the  Dominion,  regarded  as 
"the  sorriest  of  trades/'  may  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  of  professions  ? 

Providence  is  surely  wise  and  kind  when  it  ordains,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  now,  owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  that  the  teachers 
who  have  most  to  do  with  the  children  of  Canada  as  they  enter  the 
schools  should  be  women. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  last  published  annual  reports  of 
superintendents  of  education  of  the  various  provinces,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  teachers  employed  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  there  are  more  than  half  as  many  women 
again  as  there  are  men. 

In  New  Brunswick  there  are  eight  times  as  many  women  as  men. 
In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  nearly  seven  times  as  many  women  as  men. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  roughly,  about  seven  times  as  many  women 
as  men. 
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In  Ontario  there  are  more  than  four  times  as  many  women  as  men. 

In  Manitoba  there  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  women  as 
men. 

In  Alberta  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  women  as  men — per- 
haps as  many  as  70  per  cent,  are  women. 

For  Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia  the  necessary  figures  could 
not  be  discovered  in  the  reports,  from  which  to  make  the  calculation. 

To  those  who  are  believers  in  the  co-operation  of  women  and  men  as 
the  soundest  guarantee  of  social  efficiency  and  social  progress,  the  elim- 
ination of  the  idea  of  separate  vocation,  excepting  in  the  very  obvious 
and  necessary  differentiations,  it  is  a  matter  for  earnest  desire  that  men 
should  not  desert  the  teaching  profession. 

It  is  good,  it  is  best  for  education,  that  men  and  women  together 
should  learn  to  study  and  understand  by  experience  what  is  needed  in 
the  school  care  of  boys  and  girls. 

Hence  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
profession  should  be  such  as  to  retain  the  services  of  men  teachers.  And, 
by  the  way,  it  must  be  remarked  that  though  in  one  province  at  least, 
equal  remuneration  is  given  to  women  and  to  men  teachers,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  women  teachers  are  still  generally  regarded  as 
the  cheaper  article  and  the  greater  employment  of  them  represents  in 
some  respects  an  estimate  of  the  profession  which  must  be  raised. 

As  things  now  stand  in  Canada — as  in  the  United  States — there  are 
other  fields  of  labor  attracting  men,  and  apart  from  any  special  pro- 
fessional aspect  of  the  problem  it  must  be  that  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  a  new  country  make  special  demands  for  the  labor  of  men 
which  women  cannot  supply.  Hence  some  other  forms  of  labor  which 
women  can  perform  will  naturally  fall  to  their  share. 

Until  a  perfect  condition  of  exchange  of  labor  exists,  and  this  seems 
to  be  a  long  way  off  yet,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  an  absolutely  true 
gravitation  of  labor  to  the  right  employment.  An  ideal  organization 
would  doubtless  find  many  men  in  the  teaching  profession  who  are  at 
present  outside  it,  and  it  would  no  doubt  place  many  women  outside 
who  are  at  present  within  from  motives  of  expediency  seeking  the  most 
accessible  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

If  women  are  numerically  strong  within  the  teaching  profession  it 
is  undoubtedly  good  that  the  elementary  school  should  have  their  special 
care.  This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  woman  teacher  is  not 
equally  useful  and  capable  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  educational  ser- 
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vice.  But  if  children  come  to  school  at  the  age  of  five — a  general 
age  for  entrance  in  Canada,  I  believe  (in  England  it  is  often  three!)  — 
no  one  can  deny  that  where  their  mother  is  absent  the  woman  teacher 
may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  her  provided  by  Providence.  It  is 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  I  think,  who  says 
that  the  best  school  teachers  are  or  ought  to  be  the  mothers  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  A  well-known  Oxford  scholar,  the  head  of  an  Oxford  college, 
said  to  a  woman  newly  appointed  to  the  headship  of  a  woman's  college : 
''Your  duties  will  be  maternal  and  tutorial/'  If  that  could  be  said  in 
relation  to  the  woman  college  student,  how  far  more  truly  can  iti  be 
'said  in  relation  to  infants  of  tender  years  who  enter  our  primary  schools. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  that  can  specially  be  said  of  the  place  and  in- 
fluence of  women  teachers  in  the  elementary  school?  Briefly  this,  that 
it  must  be  their  special  care  to  neglect  nothing  that  concerns  the  early 
growth,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  of  the  children  coming  under 
their  care.  The  earliest  years  are  the  most  important.  Habits  of  mind 
and  body  are  formed  early.  Wise  was  the  saying,  "resist  the  beginnings/' 
and  if  true  manhood  and  womanhood  are  to  be  reached  later,  in  early 
youth  there  must  be  laid  the  foundations.  A  dauntless  youth  and  a 
confident  prime  cannot  be  assured  unless  all  the  conditions  which 
conduce  to  good  health  and  understanding  of  healthy  habits  and  healthy 
surroundings  are  duly  regarded  in  childhood.  Intellectual  integrity, 
moral  tenacity,  spiritual  elevation  are  things  not  suddenly  learnt  in  ma- 
ture years,  but  habits  of  thought  and  of  life  which  have  their  roots  in 
earliest  training  and  influence. 

There  are  two  practical  questions  affecting  school  work  and  school 
life  which  such  meetings  as  this  may  well  consider.  First,  the  subject 
best  summed  up  in  the  term,  school  hygiene.  It  will  be  known  to  many 
here  that  already  two  international  congresses  have  been  held,  the  first 
in  Xuremburg  and  the  second  in  London  in  1908,  and  that  a  third  is  to 
be  held  in  Paris  next  year;  but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a 
national  committee  has  just  been  formed  in  Canada  to  keep  this  subject 
well  before  teachers  and  educational  authorities. 

The  importance  now  generally  attached  to  school  hygiene  indicates 
that  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  educational  outlook,  partly  the  out- 
come of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age — the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  physical  development  of  the  child  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
the  educational  system. 

Just  as  in  public  health  administration  great  attention  is  being  con- 
centrated upon  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality,  the  pos- 
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session  of  a  pure  water  supply,  of  a  pure  milk  supply,  the  mitigation 
of  the  smoke  nuisance,  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  and  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance  reform ;  so  in  relation  to  education  effort  is  being 
directed  to  obtain  medical  inspection  of  schools,  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  health  and  the  direct  and 
indirect  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  to  children.  The  health  problem 
must  be  recognized  as  a  school  problem,  not  merely  because  of  the  large 
or  small  proportion  of  sickly  and  ill-developed  children,  who  find  their 
way  into  the  schools,  but  because  school  life  exposes  children  and 
adolescents  to  an  accumulation  of  conditions  unfavorable  to  their  healthy 
and  normal  development  which  is  calculated  to  affect  injuriously  their 
future  social  power. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  the  resolutions  already  adopted  by 
the  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  as  this  will  show  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  already  arrived  at. 

1.  "Whereas  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  health  and 
vigor  of  school  children  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  and  where- 
as, experience  in  all  large  .cities  has  shown  the  importance  of  health  in- 
spection, be  it  resolved,  that  in  every  city  and  town  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  both  for  sanitary  inspection  of  schools  and  for  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  the  latter  to  include  not  only  inspection 
for  contagious  diseases,  but  also  of  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  throat  and  nose  and 
of  general  physical  condition. 

2.  Whereas  the  improvement  in  health  of  and  the  hygiene  conditions 
surrounding  school  children  depends  largely  upon  the  intelligent  opera- 
tion, the  competency,  the  interest  and  the  faithfulness  of  teachers  and 
principals  in  matters  of  hygienic  importance,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
that  all  schools  having  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  givi- 
instruction  in   (a)   personal  and  school  hygiene,  and   (b)   the  principle 
and  practice  of  physical  training.    And  to  each  of  these  subjects  should 
be  given  as  much  time  as  the  major  subjects  in  the  course. 

3.  That  the  principles  and  practice  of  hygiene  should  form  a  regular 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  institutions  in  which  students  are  trained 
to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

4.  That  it  is  important  to  secure  the  prompt  exclusion  from  school  of 
all  scholars  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  or  likely  to  convey  infection- 
sickness,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  be  urged  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  this  can  be  done  without,  as  at  present,  involving  financial  loss 
on  the  local  education  authority. 
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5.  That  in  order  to  make  suitable  provision  for  those  partially  deaf 
being  better  fitted  to  invigorate  the  intellectual  powers  than  instruction 
which  makes  use  of  words  only,  it  is  desirable  that  systematic  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  enabling  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  have  con- 
stant access  to  sources  of  natural  knowledge,  including  museums. 

6.  Objective  instruction  being  far  less  fatiguing  to  the  memory  and 
children  who  could  better  be  taught  in  a  hearing  environment,  special- 
classes  should  be  provided  under  the  management  of  teachers  qualified 
to  teach  articulation  and  lip  reading  to  the  deaf,  such  classes  to  be  in 
each  country  under  special  legislation  affecting  afflicted  children." 

Any  teacher  interested  to  learn  further  of  the  work  of  the  congress  or 
to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  national  committee  during  the  coming 
rear  can  obtain  information  from  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Branch 
of  the  International  Congress  for  School  Hygiene,  W.  F.  Chapman, 
B.A.,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  Toronto.  The  great  need  is  that 
teachers  should  be  active  in  observing  and  considering  the  problems  of 
school  hygiene  and  put  themselves  in  touch  with  those  who  may  help 
them  and  to  whom  in  turn  their  observations  and  experiences  may  be  of 
great  service. 

The  second  practical  question  to  which  consideration  will  no  doubt  be 
given  in  other  sections  during  this  convention  is  that  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  schools.  Lord  Strathcona's  recent  generous  gift  is  designed  to 
promote,  (1)  military  training  by  the  formation  of  cadet  corps,  and 
(2)  physical  education  in  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls  equally. 

In  itself,  the  sum  of  money  is  not  great  when  divided  among  all  the 
provinces,  but  it  will  set  in  motion  a  great  movement  for  universal 
physical  training.  Problems  arise  in  connection  with  this  movement 
which  women  teachers  ought  to  consider: 

The  first  object  of  Lord  Strathcona's  gift  may  be  dismissed  here  in  a 
few  words.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  feared  that  the  formation  of 
cadet  corps  will  foster  the  military  spirit.  It  will  probably  confer  real 
benefits  in  the  matter  of  physique  and  discipline,  helping  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  alertness,  precision  and  concentration. 

The  second  object,  physical  training  in  schools,  has  to  serve  other 
ends  and  these  cannot  be  met  by  a  purely  military  system  which  re- 
quires a  degree  of  concentration  too  severe  for  children  and  which  lacks 
the  educative  and  recreative  elements  desirable  in  physical  exercise  to 
be  given  in  schools. 

Systematic  physical  education  should  provide  for  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  body  including  the  nervous  system.  In  addition 
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to  its  use  for  inculcating  habits  of  discipline  and  alertness,  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  grace,  balance,  co-ordination,  developing  the 
control  of  mind  over  body,  recreation,  including  organized  games,  be- 
cause children  should  return  to  class  work  refreshed  and  not  fatigued 
by  their  periods  of  physical  exercise. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Strathcona  Trust,  which  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Militia  and  Defence,  and  representatives  of  the  educational  au- 
thorities of  the  various  provinces,  to  recommend  the  introduction  into 
schools  of  the  system  of  school  drill  now  adopted  for  use  in  England.  There 
it  has  been  already  recognized — to  quote  the  English  Board  of  Education 
— "that  a  system  of  physical  exercise  should  aim  not  merely  at  improv- 
ing the  physique  of  scholars ;  it  should  tend  in  addition  to  develop  qual- 
ities of  alertness,  decision,  concentration  and  should  promote  the  com- 
plete co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  body  under  the  control  of 
the  mind."  The  latter  aim,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  school  work,  and  in  so  far  as  a  course  carries  out 
that  aim  it  is  educational  in  the  best  sense.  Every  system  of  physical 
training,  it  concludes,  should  make  full  use  of  the  natural  play  move- 
ments and  it  provides  that  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
grounds,  etc.,  a  part  of  the  afternoon  school  period  may  be  devoted  to 
games. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  authorities  in  Canada  are  prepared  to 
learn  in  this  matter  from  the  experience  of  the  Old  Country  in  adopting 
a  system  of  physical  education  in  schools  the  developments  may  yet  not 
be  free  from  danger.  The  English  Board  of  Education  admits  that  the 
military  bias  of  the  earlier  system  in  use  in  schools  seriously  damaged 
the  educational  value  of  the  work,  and  although  Canada  may  adopt  a 
modified  system  of  drill,  yet  the  present  proposition  is  to  place  the  train- 
ing of  teachers — who  will  have  to  teach  the  children — in  the  hands  of 
men  trained  under  the  military  system  with  military  ends  in  view.  To 
be  exact,  the  Militia  Department  offers  to  send  drill  sergeants  to  give 
courses  of  instruction  to  teachers — presumably  to  women  teachers  equal- 
ly with  men  teachers. 

Now,  since  the  objects  and  methods  of  military  physical  training  dif- 
fer in  part  greatly  from  those  of  school  physical  education,  men  teach- 
ers trained  under  the  military  system  and  experienced  only  with  classes 
of  men  and  grown  boys,  will  naturally  be  lacking  in  educational  insight 
and  in  appreciation  of  the  special  problems  affecting  infants  and  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls.  Hence  they  cannot  be  expected  to  help  the  teachers, 
to  understand  the  relation  of  physical  education  to  school  work  or  to- 
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appreciate  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
general  educational  objects  of  school  life.  The  teaching  of  physical  drill 
in  the  schools  will  largely  be  given  by  women  teachers  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so.  But  it  is  especially  important 
that  women  teachers  should  receive  their  instruction — most,  if  not  all, 
of  it  at  the  hands  of  well  qualified  women  specialists  of  physical  culture. 
Men,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  qualified  in  medicine,  are  not  so  well  able 
to  judge  of  women's  physical  capabilities,  neither  can  they  use  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  course  in  physical  training  to  give  intimate 
advice  as  to  health,  personal  habits,  clothing,  etc. — all  so  important  in 
relation  to  physical  education.  The  English  Board  of  Education  ex- 
pressly consents  itself  to  the  following  statement  (see  Suggestions  to 
Teachers,  published  1905,  p.  75)  :  The  instruction  of  women  teachers  de- 
siring to  qualify  themselves  in  this  subject  should  always  be  given  by 
women  with  expert  knowledge. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  in  Canada  old  mistakes  shall  not  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  lessons  learnt  in  England  and  fully  admitted 
by  the  authorities,  shall  not  be  disregarded? 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  educational  authorities  of  Canada 
should  consider  this  question  carefully  and  make  such  provision  for  the 
carrying  out  of  Lord  Strathcona's  objects  as  will  enable  them  to  ap- 
propriate the  help  offered  by  the  Department  of  Militia  to  such  uses  as 
will  not  imperil  educational  efficiency  or  involve  actual  physical  dan- 
ger? 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  women  teachers  should  take  thought  and 
action. 

It  may  be  thought  that  undue  stress  has  been  laid  in  this  paper  upon 
aspects  of  education  which  are  subsidiary  to  the  chief  considerations, 
mental  discipline  and  learning.  The  excuse  for  this  concentration  of 
attention  upon  some  phases  of  education  only  must  be  that  the  two  sub- 
jects are  at  the  moment  of  pressing  importance. 

If  "To  know  rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  glory  may  escape, 

Than  in  obtaining  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without," 

the  whole  being  of  the  child  and  of  the  man  must  be  at  its  fullest  vital- 
ity and  women  teachers  in  elementary  schools  will  perform  a  splendid 
service  to  education  generally  if  they  help  to  promote  the  conditions 
that  make  up  physical  well  being,  and  so  help  in  the  building  up  of  a 
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race  every  member  of  which  may  be  able  to  embrace  the  great  oppor- 
tunities of  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  society  does  not  owe  to  every  man  a  living,  it 
owes  him  only  an  opportunity.  But  Canada  must  go  farther  than  this 
and  say  that  society  shall  give  every  man  and  woman  an  opportunity 
of  earning  a  living  in  some  way  not  socially  disadvantageous,  but 
rather  in  a  way  (to  quote  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells),  "that  shall  be  constructive 
and  contributory  to  the  general  well  being ;  in  such  a  way  as  shall  make 
him  and  her  perceiving  and  expressive,  so  that  they  may  render  their 
experience  and  perceptions  honestly  and  helpfully  to  others;"  so  that 
there  may  be  no  more  human  waste,  no  waste  of  human  life,  no  waste 
of  human  thought,  no  waste  of  human  experience.  To  this  end  society 
must  make  a  conscious  constructive  effort  by  the  exercise  of  the  collective 
human  will. 

What  more  powerful  means  to  this  end  could  there  be  found  than 
the  conscious  constructive  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers?  They  hold 
the  situation  in  their  hands,  because  they  consciously  or  unconsciously 
impress  upon  the  children  of  the  country  the  ideals,  inspire  in  them 
the  aspirations  which  go  to  make  the  Canada  of  the  future;  for  the  fu- 
utre  of  thfe  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  children  who  are  in  the 
schools  to-day. 

In  this  fair  and  free  land  is  it  not  worth  an  effort — a  gigantic  effort 
if  need  be — to  see  that  there  does  not  recur  the  old  cruel  problems  which 
now  burden  the  Mother  Country  and  the  old  countries  of  Europe  and 
sap  their  vitality;  the  cruel  problems  of  poverty  and  degeneration,  the 
immediate  results  of  unsanitary  conditions  of  living ;  the  cruel  problems 
of  unemployment  and  unemployableness ;  the  cruel  exploitation  of  la- 
bor; all  fundamentally  the  result  of  an  ill-adjusted  wasteful  social  sys- 
tem, of  neglect  of  a  right  valuation  of  education,  labor,  franchise.  Can- 
not the  teachers  of  Canada,  and  in  particular  may  not  the  appeal  be 
made  to  women  teachers,  cannot  they  resolve  never  to  rest  content  to  for- 
get that  in  their  country  the  ideal  must  be  to  insure  that  each  individual 
citizen  shall  learn  to  be  content  to  reckon  profits  in  terms  of  general 
well-being  instead  of  in  terms  of  private  pecuniary  gain,  that  as  a  peo- 
ple we  must  learn  to  remember  "that  as  long  as  we  are  ready  to  die  for 
humanity  the  life  of  our  country  will  be  immortal?" 

The  principle  of  association  is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  social 
idea  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  twentieth  century  it  may  grow 
in  expression  and  in  ways  undreamt  of. 
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The  Dominion  Education  Convention  is  an  expression  of  the  idea  full 
of  possibilities  for  good  for  Canada.  May  it  be  the  means  of  enlisting 
every  teacher  and  through  these  every  child  and  every  parent  in  a  great 
work — the  creation  of  a  Canada  free  from  all  taint  of  selfishness  and 
oppression,  a  land  where  justice  reigns  supreme  in  all  relations  of  life. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  the  early  inculcations  of  those  principles  which 
will  make  men  love  justice  and  hate  iniquity.,  which  will  make  them 
honor  all  men  and  love  the  brotherhood,,  and  these  are  the  greatest 
things  which  women  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  may  labor  to 
instil. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (Principal  J.  B.  Wallis),  said  it  was  a  little  difficult 
to  express  a  sense  of  the  appreciation  one  felt  for  a  most  inspiring  and 
exceedingly  clever  paper. 

Dr.  Alexander  Eobinson  remarked  that  this  was  a  woman's  paper, 
written  and  read  by  a  woman  and  the  women  members  should  discuss 
it.  To  him  it  had  been  the  most  interesting  yet  read.  He  did  not  know 
which  was  the  more  to  be  admired,  the  sentiments  expressed,  the  manner 
in  which  the  paper  was  read  or  the  personality  of  the  writer.  All  three 
were  admirable. 

Miss  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  Central  School,  Victoria,  said 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  among  the  women  thoroughly 
agreed  with  Miss  Hurlbatt  and  thoroughly  shared  her  sentiments.  It 
was  not  a  paper  to  be  discussed,  but  one  to  be  admired. 

W.  P.  Argue,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Vancouver,  said  that 
many  of  the  problems  touched  on  by  Miss  Hurlbatt  had  interested  them 
in  Vancouver.  Medical  inspection  was  one  of  these.  Nothing  could 
do  more  good  in  town  or  country.  They  had  also  tried  to  do  something 
for  physical  training.  Since  April  they  had  had  a  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds and  the  supervision  had  given  such  results  as  to  justify  the  per- 
manent employment  of  such  an  official.  The  sentiments  in  the  paper, 
if  carried  out,  would  materially  benefit  all  the  schools  in  the  Dominion. 
He  endorsed  what  the  writer  said  about  male  teachers  and  the  making 
of  the  profession  one  that  it  would  be  financially  worth  a  man's  while 
to  follow. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Gladstone,  Victoria,  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Physical 
Eecreation  Society,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Beresford,  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  altering  of  the  system  of  physical  training  from  the  sys- 
etin  of  military  drill  formerly  in  vogue.  He  thought  it  was  exceedingly 
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probable  the  teachers  of  Canada  would  have  forced  upon  them,  unless 
they  were  careful,  this  military  system  of  education.  That  was  the  ex- 
perience of  England  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  mistakes  of  Eng- 
land should  be  repeated  here.  Another  thing  was  that  the  children 
should  be  shown  how  to  play  their  games.  There  were  many  of  our 
children  who  needed  it  and  a  large  number  were  coming  from  European 
centres  who  needed  to  be  shown  how  to  play  their  games. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Greenwood  declared  that  there  was  a  great  danger  of  over- 
supervising  the  games  and  play  of  children.  When  the  playing  of  the 
children  was  directed  by  a  grown-up  person  it  took  the  impress  of  his 
mind  and  was  not  the  spontaneous  mind  of  the  children.  Play  and 
work  were  school  activities  and  care  must  be  taken  that  neither  was  made 
a  drudgery. 


WHAT  IS  AIMED  AT  AS  AN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


By  A.  H.  MACKAY,  Provincial  Superintendent  of  Education  for 

Nova  Scotia. 


Three  Divisions  of  Nova  Scotian  System. 

Our  educational  system  shows  three  well-marked  divisions:  First: 
the  eight  grades  (or  eight  average  annual  programmes  of  pupils'  work), 
known  as  the  Common  School,  the  subject  proper  of  our  discussion; 
second,  the  following  four  grades,  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII,  known  as  the 
High  School;  and  third,  the  following  four  years  of  study  in  the  Uni- 
versities or  Technical  Colleges.  The  Universities  are  independent  of 
Government  control ;  but  last  year,  when  a  Provincial  Technical  College 
was  established,  it  was  agreed  that  the  first  two  years  of  its  course 
should  be  given  in  the  various  colleges,  the  third  and  fourth  years 
courses  alone  to  be  provided  for  in  the  central  provincial  institution. 
This  prepared  the  way  for  a  tacit  arrangement,  that  the  High  Schools 
should  terminate  their  work  at  the  end  of  Grade  XII,  where  the  recog- 
nized University  work  would  begin.  This  movement  has  also  been 
stimulated  by  the  action  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching. 
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Four  Classes  of  Elementary  School  Teachers. 

As  the  teachers  of  the  Elementary  Schools  must  have  High  School 
scholarship  and  are  encouraged  also  to  have  University  training,  the 
principle  of  inducement  to  higher  scholarship  may  be  sketched.  The 
pass  scholarship  of  Grade  IX,  plus  professional  training  and  age  of 
seventeen,  is  the  basis  of  the  Class  "D"  License  of  teachers,  the  lowest 
class  employed  in  poor  pioneer  settlements,  to  which  the  provincial  aid 
of  $60.00  per  annum  is  granted. 

Grade  X,  plus  professional  training  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  the 
basis  of  Class  "C,"  which  draws  $90.00  of  this  provincial  bonus  per 
annum. 

Grade  XI,  with  professional  training  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  is 
the  basis  of  the  Class  "B"  License,  which  draws  $120.00  per  annum. 

Grade  XII  (the  High  School  leaving  examination),  with  professional 
training  and  twenty  years  of  age,  is  the  basis  of  the  License  of  Class 
"A,"  which  in  well-equipped  schools  draws  a  provincial  bonus  of  $150.00 
per  annum. 

And  when  these  teachers  retire,  after  thirty  years'  service,  if  sixty 
years  of  age,  or  thirty-five  years'  service  if  younger,  these  provincial 
grants  are  paid  them  in  semi-annual  instalments  for  the  remainder  of 
life. 

High  School  Teachers. 

The  highest  class  of  license  requires  four  years  more  of  study  in  the 
Universities,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  professional  training  and  a  pass 
on  a  general  post  graduate  examination  designed  to  keep  all  the  Univer- 
sities up  to  approximately  the  same  standard.  This  class  of  license  i& 
known  as  the  County  Academy  Headmaster's  License,  and  will  draw  a 
bonus  of  $180.00  to  $210.00  per  annum,  according  to  the  teacher's 
position  as  an  assistant  or  principal  in  a  High  School  of  specified  status. 

In  the  Common  (or  Elementary)  School  Programme. 

The  successive  progression  of  studies  is  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the 
order  of  development  of  the  powers  of  the  child's  mind,  while  their 
simultaneous  progression  is  designed  to  prevent  monotony  and  one- 
sidedness,  to  render  possible  the  orderly  and  systematic  organization  of 
knowledge  and  to  produce  a  harmonious  and  healthy  development  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  powers  of  the  pupil.  The  apparent  multi- 
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plicity  of  the  subjects  is  due  to  their  sub-division  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  leading  features  of  the  main  subjects  which  might  other- 
wise be  overlooked  by  inexperienced  teachers. 

The  subjects  are  selected  with  the  double  object  of  immediate  utility 
and  that  culture  which  develops  all  sides  of  the  being  for  complete  living 
and  for  the  general  duties  of  citizenship  and  society. 

Parallel  with  this  general  course  there  are  local  evening  Technical 
Schools  and  Government  night  schools  in  localities  where  the  conditions 
appear  ,to  call  for  such,  which  are  specially  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

The  Three  R's— Reading. 

There  is  one  Eeader  prepared  to  cover  the  regular  average  work  for 
each  year;  while  supplementary  Headers  are  authorized  where  school 
boards  find  more  reading  can  be  done.  Over  thirty  years  ago  the  Gov- 
ernment for  some  time  paid  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
prescribed  Headers;  but  the  extra  trouble  did  not  appear  to  be  compen- 
sated for  by  the  advantage,  and  the  aid  was  eventually  dropped  without 
a  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  seemed  not  to  be  charmed  by 
the  induced  cheapness  of  a  few  books  at  the  expense  of  grants  required 
for  the  general  support  of  schools  for  which  people  are  not  so  willing  to 
pay,  because  they  are  not  acquiring  thereby  valued,  visible  personal 
property.  In  1900  school  sections  were  empowered  to  assess  themselves 
for  all  school  books,  as  well  as  for  school  libraries.  Some  school  sections 
have  for  many  years  been  supplying  their  pupils  free;  but  there  are  as 
many  giving  up  this  method,  after  trial,  as  there  are  adopting  it.  The 
local  management  of  book  supplies,  by  which  they  can  be  obtained  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  be  distributed  or  sold  by  those  in  touch  with  local 
conditions,  appears  to  solve  the  problem  of  maximum  economy  in  this 
department,  although  the  majority  of  school  sections  do  not  appear  to 
think  the  saving  is  worth  the  extra  trouble  and  cost  of  management. 

The  following  instructions  are  published  in  every  teacher's  register  for 
spelling : 

"It  should  be  strictly  insisted  upon,  that  from  the  very  commence- 
ment in  the  first  grade,  the  pupil  should  spell  every  word  (and  be  able 
to  spell  every  word)  read  in  the  lessons,  and  common  words  of  similar 
difficulty  used  in  his  conversation ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  the  pupil  is  all 
the  time  being  simultaneously  trained  to  tolerate  wrong  mental  images 
of  the  forms  of  the  words  which  can  seldom  be  corrected  by  ordinary 
efforts  in  the  higher  grades.  Writing  words  in  the  lower  grades,  tran- 
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scription  and  dictation  in  the  higher  grades,  should  be  utilized  more  and 
more  as  facility  in  writing  increases." 

The  simplified  spellings  authorized  by  the  "Simplified  Spelling 
Board"  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  by  the  "Simplified  Spelling 
Society"  of  Great  Britain,  are  allowed  not  only  by  the  Education  De- 
partment, but  in  the  leading  Universities;  for  they  have  the  endorsation 
of  the  great  English  dictionary  makers,  and  of  the  highest  language 
authorities  of  the  great  Universities  of  the  Empire  and  the  United 
States;  and  are  in  the  true  line  of  the  glorious  development  of  the 
language  into  the  universal  tongue. 

In  English  the  instructions  read : 

"1.  Pupils  must  be  enabled  to  clearly  understand  the  portion  to  be 
read,  then  to  read  it  with  proper  expression.  2.  Faults  of  enunciation, 
pronunciation,  etc.,  of  tone,  of  posture,  and  manner,  etc.,  must  be  care- 
fully noted  and  corrected.  3.  Choice  passages  should  be  memorized 
occasionally  for  recitation,  with  the  proper  expression." 

"In  all  grades,  practice  should  constantly  be  given  in  expressing  the 
substance  of  stories,  lessons  or  observations  orally  in  correct  language, 
and  in  the  higher  grades  in  writing  also.  Discussion  of  subject  matter 
of  lesson.  Attention  to  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation  marks,  para- 
graphing, etc.,  should  be  introduced  gradually  and  regularly;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Common  School  course,  language  in  correct  form  can 
be  fluently  used  in  description  or  business  letters,  orally  and  in  writing. 
The  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  English  is  what 
is  specially  required  in  the  Common  School,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
school  time  should  be  given  to  it.  Pupils  should  be  continually  exer- 
cised in  finding  synonyms  or  substituting  'their  own  meanings5  for  diffi- 
cult words  in  their  reading  lessons,  instead  of  merely  memorizing 
definitions  of  words  arranged  in  lists.  The  teacher  should  be  careful 
to  use  always  the  most  correct  language;  while  the  errors  of  speech  in 
class  or  on  the  play  ground,  or  in  conversation,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  correction." 

In  Writings :  "Styles  most  easy  to  read  should  be  cultivated.  Simple 
vertical  writing  is  generally  preferable  to  the  sloping  styles.  No  exercise 
in  writing  should  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  from  the  pupil  unless  its 
form  shows  evidence  of  care,  otherwise  the  more  the  pupil  writes  the 
worse  the  writing  becomes.  Writing  should  begin  in  the  first  grade 
with  letters  formed  from  the  simple  elements  properly  classified,  and 
should  be  taught  in  the  order  of  difficulty." 
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In  Drawing  there  are  prescribed  courses  in  freehand  and  object  draw- 
ing from  Grade  I  to  Grade  VIII,  and  instrumental  drawing  and  optional 
technical  drawing  also  in  the  higher  grades,  VI  to  VIII. 

"Before  leaving  Grade  VIII  all  pupils  should  be  able  to  plot  lines 
and  angles  accurately,  so  as  to  be  able  to  solve  all  ordinary  practical 
mathematical  problems  by  'construction/  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  'Universal  Scale'  (wood)  with  the  'Eagle'  compass  and 
dividers  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Drawing  of  objects  studied  under 
the  head  of  Nature  Study  should  be  constantly  practised  and  carried  on, 
even  in  the  High  School." 

In  Arithmetic:  "It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  the  habit 
of  obtaining  accurate  answers  at  the  first  attempt  from  the  first  grade 
onward.  Every  slip  in  mental  or  written  arithmetical  work  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  is  a  positive  education  in  a  habit  which  will  tend  to 
render  useless  the  most  strenuous  efforts  afterwards  to  become  accurate 
or  even  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  mathematics.  Accuracy  is  of 
supreme  importance  from  the  first.  Eapidity  should  follow  as  the 
secondary  consideration.  Appropriate  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic 
should  be  given  in  every  grade,  and  proficiency  in  it  should  be  required 
for  all  promotions.  'Absolute  accuracy'  must  commence  in  Grade  I. 
The  habit  is  very  rarely  acquired  later." 

Other  Subjects. 

In  Geography  and  History :  "The  verbal  memorizing  of  these  lessons 
at  home  by  the  pupil  is,  for  the  most  part,  injurious  to  the  character  of 
the  memory  and  useless  as  practical  knowledge.  For  in  spite  of  all 
cautions  and  instructions  to  the  contrary,  mast  pupils,  when  left  to 
themselves,  mentally  associate  the  facts  memorized  with  the  wording, 
the  paragraph  and  the  page  of  a  book,  instead  of  with  the  proper  locus 
on  the  map,  or  with  the  proper  system  of  related  facts.  These  lessons 
should  therefore  be  prepared  under  the  careful  and  philosophical  di- 
rection of  the  teacher  in  the  school,  at  least  until  the  pupils  are  trained 
how  to  study  aright.  The  home  work  would  then  be  only  the  review 
and  perfecting  of  the  lessons  by  the  pupils  in  the  proper  manner  by 
reference  to  the  several  items  in  the  text.  Local  or  current  events, 
historical,  economic  or  scientific,  should  be  skilfully  used  to  interpret 
the  remote  in  time  and  place." 

In  Nature  Study:  "The  noting,  examination  and  study  of  the  com- 
mon and  more  important  natural  objects  and  laws  of  nature,  as  they  are 
exemplified  within  the  range  of  the  school  section  or  of  the  pupils' 
observation.  Under  this  head  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  memorize 
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notes  or  facts  which  they  have  not,  at  least,  to  some  extent  actually 
observed  or  verified  for  themselves.  There  should  be  a  short  'Nature 
Lesson'  given  every  day  on  the  daily  collections  and  observations  of  the 
pupils  themselves — not  on  the  statements  of  teachers  or  books — the  lesson 
always  being  based  upon  the  objects  or  observations.  Books  are  to  be 
used  only  to  show  the  teacher  how  to  give  such  lessons.  They  are  en- 
tirely prohibited  as  text  books  for  either  pupil  or  teacher,  for  under  no 
circumstances  should  ' notes'  from  the  books  be  given  to  pupils.  All 
euch  studies  must  be  from  the  objects.  Observations  under  this  head 
form  some  of  the  best  subjects  for  English  composition  and  drawing 
exercises  in  all  grades.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  memorizing  of 
notes  or  facts  merely  stated  to  pupils  is  strictly  forbidden  under  this 
head.  Such  memorizing  is  pure  cram,  injurious  instead  of  being  useful. 
The  teacher  may  not  have  time  to  take  up  in  class  every  object  indicated 
in  the  Nature  Lessons  of  the  programme.  In  such  cases  the  pupils 
should  be  given  two  or  three  objects  nearly  related  to  the  typical  speci- 
men examined  in  school  with  lesson.  Without  much  expenditure  of  time 
the  teacher  can  note  that  this  work  has  been  honestly  attempted  to  be 
done  by  each  pupil.  The  lessons  must  be  direct  from  nature  itself,  but 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  who  can  save  time  in  bringing  the 
pupils  to  the  point  desired  by  his  more  mature  experience.  They  are 
intended  to  train  the  observing  and  inductive  faculties,  to  show  the 
true  way  of  discovering  something  of  the  nature  of  the  world  which 
immediately  surrounds  us,  and  which  is  and  will  continue  to  be  reacting 
upon  us  in  one  manner  or  another.  This  knowledge  is  so  much  power 
over  nature,  from  which  we  have  to  win  our  material  existence.  It  is 
also  essential  as  an  element  in  any  true  and  useful  system  of  philosophy. 
The  teacher  must  become  a  student  and  master  the  subjects  for  him- 
self; for  such  exercises  have  special  power  in  developing  the  habit  of 
accurate  observation  (which  is  the  soundest  basis  for  any  career  ranging 
from  that  of  the  poet  and  professional  man  to  the  tiller  and  lord  of  the 
soil,  the  tradesman,  the  manufacturer  and  inventor),  and  in  developing 
in  connection  with  history  and  civics,  an  intelligent  attachment  to  both 
the  material  and  ideal  features  of  our  country." 

Manual  Training. —  (Optional). — "This  may  often  be  introduced  as 
an  alternative  or  recreation,  and  without  therefore  materially  increasing 
the  real  labor  of  the  pupil.  Clay  modelling,  wood  work,  metal  work, 
needlework,  cookery,  shorthand  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman's  system  only — the 
British  and  modern  American  system — the  most  scientific,  the  one  with 
the  most  extensive  literature  and  the  most  promising  of  becoming  the 
universal  system  for  general  correspondence  as  well  as  reporting) ,  school 
plot  farming  or  gardening,  etc.,  as  most  appropriate  or  expedient,  may 
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be  introduced  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees.  Teachers  should  at  all 
times  encourage  the  pupils  in  the  production  of  specimens  of  home-made 
handiwork  or  apparatus  in  scientific  experiments  at  home,  and  in  the 
formation  of  collections  of  plants,  minerals  and  other  natural  produc- 
tions of  their  own  part  of  the  country.  It  is  legal  for  trustees  to  expend 
school  funds  in  teaching  these  optional  as  well  as  the  imperative  sub- 
jects, either  for  school  equipment  or  the  engagement  of  special  teachers." 

Three  special  kinds  of  schools  and  teachers  developed  from  the  above 
optional  suggestions.  First,  the  "Mechanic  Science  School,"  covering 
manual  training  in  wood  and  metal  work;  second,  "Domestic  Science," 
covering  manual  training  in  cooking,  sewing,  laundry,  and  household 
science  generally:  and  third,  "Rural  Science,"  covering  elementary 
agricultural  and  horticultural  science,  with  the  school  garden  as  a  labor- 
atory. Special  diplomas  and  grants  are  given  to  the  teachers  in  each 
kind  of  school. 

In  the  public  schools  generally  phenological  observations  are  made 
by  the  pupils  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  every  day,  which  the 
teacher  enters  after  proof  on  a  special  schedule,  and  sends  in  with  the 
annual  school  return  to  the  education  office,  where  the  schedules  are 
bound  in  volumes  for  each  year,  as  scientific  documents  which  will  be 
invaluable  in  the  study  of  climatic  conditions  after  a  long  series  of  years. 
It  aids  the  teacher  in  the  nature  study  work,  keeps  the  children  more 
interested  on  the  monotonous  way  to  and  from  school,  while  developing 
the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  scientific  research.  Compilations 
of  these  schedules  have  been  published  for  a  number  of  years  already  in 
the  publications  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Physical  Exercises  and  Military  Drill. 

"Physical  exercise  should  be  given  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  middle 
of  every  session  over  one  hour  in  length.  At  such  times  it  is  beneficial 
even  to  the  pupils  who  have  walked  a  long  distance  to  school  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  active  work  at  home.  The  younger  the  pupils  the 
more  often  such  exercise  should  be  given,  in  order  to  maintain  physical 
restfulness  and  mental  activity  during  the  time  for  study.  These  exer- 
cises should  always  be  made  the  occasion  of  training  the  pupils  to  main- 
tain the  most  healthful  and  graceful  position  of  the  body  in  sitting, 
standing  and  moving.  This  training  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  teach- 
er as  the  other  work  of  the  school." 

"Military  drill  is  the  latest  result  of  the  experience  of  generations  of 
practical  men  in  devising  the  most  effective  manner  of  training  numbers 
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of  men  to  move  in  the  most  convenient  order  and  under  the  fullest  con- 
trol. It  is,  therefore,  particularly  adapted  to  the  movement  of  pupils 
in  all  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Apart  from  other  considerations, 
the  fact  that  the  children  from  various  schools  are  often  likely  to  be 
massed  together,  makes  it  desirable  that  the  same  system  should  be  fol- 
lowed exactly  everywhere.  The  best  system,  and  that  which  is  most  like- 
ly to  be  useful  in  the  widest  extent,  is  the  standard  modern  military 
drill.  All  teachers  are  required  to  make  as  practical  an  acquaintance 
a.s  possible  with  the  system  of  military  drill,  at  least  as  far  as  "squad 
drill/'  and  to  have  their  pupils  drilled  to  stand  and  move  smartly.  In- 
spectors are  directed  to  mark  no  school  work  under  this  head,  no 
matter  how  good,  higher  than  "fair,"  unless  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  military  drill." 

We  have  within  the  last  year  arranged  to  hand  over  the  training  of 
our  teachers  in  this  department  to  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defence  of  Canada,  which  has  adopted  a  system  prepared  at  great  ex- 
pense after  the  most  deliberate  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  best  sys- 
tems in  all  countries  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  public  schools.  This  system  has  the  advantage  of  a  uni- 
form language  of  movement,  which  will  prove  to  be  enormously  valu- 
able when  it  is  the  language  of  every  school,  of  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  province,  in  the  Dominion,  within  the  Empire,  as  the  basis  of  the 
orderly  management  of  any  crowds  for  any  purpose,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  cadet  instruction  in  the  High  Schools,  and  as  a  fundamental 
training  for  the  defenders  of  our  Empire  and  our  homes,  should  the 
contingency  ever  arise.  No  license  of  a  higher  class  than  "D"  has  been 
issued  since  the  first  day  of  January,  1909,  without  a  certificate  of  this 
training  from  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  and  the  majority 
of  our  old  teachers  have  qualified  within  the  last  year,  although  three 
vc:irs  are  given  them. 

Then  in  our  High  Schools  male  teachers  can  qualify  for  higher  in- 
struction, and  as  cadet  instructors  earn  an  additional  grant  from  the 
Dominion  Government  of  as  much  as  $100,  while  their  influence  in  the 
school  and  their  status  in  society  will  be  enhanced,  and  their  service  in 
tin'  profession  put  at  a  premium.  Our  lady  teachers  to  whom  are  com- 
mitted the  training  of  the  most  of  our  boys  in  rural  schools,  have  also 
the  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  Strath  cona  prizes  for  excellence 
in  physical  drill,  and  an  award  from  this  fund  has  been  made  to  the 
province  already  for  the  instruction  given  during  the  past  school  year. 

The  officers  of  the  Dominion  Department  having  charge  of  this 
training  and  examination  of  teachers  have  conducted  everything  with 
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such  good  judgment  and  admirable'  tact,  that  not  one  of  our  2, .">()<) 
teachers  has  made  a  public  complaint  or  a  private  protest  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  And  the  system  is  considered  by  all,  so  far  as  I 
know,  as  the  best  devised  for  school  and  general  purposes. 

For  Health  and  Temperance  training,  we  have  readers  and  instruc- 
tion which  the  statutes  make  imperative  on  teachers  and  trustees  in  all 
grades,  who  are  instructed  to  see  "that  the  spirit  as  well  a/3  the  letter 
of  the  law  is  inculcated  both  by  precept  and  example — by  every  means 
which  can  influence  the  sentiment  and  character  of  the  pupils." 

Moral  and  patriotic  duties  are  to  be  inculcated  on  every  occasion  af- 
fording an  effective  opportunity,  among  which  anniversary  days,  such 
as  "Empire  Day"  are  also  specified. 

"The  echool  room  and  grounds  is  an  elementary  miniature  world  in 
which  the  pupil  has  an  opportunity  of  developing  nearly  all  of  the 
moral  points  of  character  required  for  useful  living  in  the  great  world 
of  mature  human  activity.  The  crown  and  sum  total  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  teacher's  work  is  the  development  of  the  best  possible 
character  in  each  pupil,  so  that  in  every  lesson  and  in  every  exercise 
the  ultimate  purpose  should  preside  over  and  direct  the  course  of  in- 
struction." 

"Good  manners  is  a  subordinate  but  too  often  neglected  department 
of  character  building.  It  is,  however,  a  very  simple  as  well  as  useful  de- 
partment; and  therefore  one,  the  observance  of  which  inspectors  are  in- 
structed specially  to  study  in  each  school,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
should  subject  the  teacher  to  censure  and  the  school  to  a  lowering  of 
its  rating.  Every  teacher  should  be  an  example  of  true  politeness, 
which  is  not  only  compatible  with  the  greatest  power  and  firmness, 
but  enhances  them.  In  a  short  time  such  an  influence  should  material- 
ly improve  the  most  rude  class  of  pupils." 

Vocal  Music. — All  pupils  (except  those  organically  defective  as  re- 
gards music)  must  be  able  to  pass  in  this  subject  from  one  grade  into 
another. 

We  thus  endeavor  to  lay  a  uniform  and  rather  broad  foundation  in 
the  Elementary  School  for  all  grades  of  subsequent  scholarship,  citi/en- 
ship  and  employment.  In  the  High  School  grades  more  subjects  become 
optional,  while  in  the  Universities  and  Technical  Colleges  specialization 
becomes  absolutely- necessary.  As  far  as  possible  the  Elmentary  >r 
Common  School  is  designed  to  lay  the  educational  foundations  necessary 
iri  common  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  societv. 
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WHAT  IS  AIMED  AT  AS  AN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO. 


By  R.  H.  COWLEY,  Inspector  of  Continuation  Schools,  Ontario. 

Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  in  detail  and  explicitly  must  be 
beset  with  difficulties.  The  conditions  lend  themselves  rather  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  few  outstanding  features  and  viewpoints. 

In  common  with  her  sister  province,  Ontario  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  accepting  democracy  even  in  the  tendency  of  her  school  system, 
and  while  the  progress  of  our  public  schools  has  been  quickened  by  the 
prospect  of  popular  possibilities,  at  every  step  it  has  been  circumscribed 
by  the  limitations  of  public  opinion.  Those  who,  from  time  to  time, 
have  had  most  to  do  with  shaping  the  course  of  our  schools,  have  been 
embarrassed  alike  by  the  absence  of  discernible  constructive  opinion 
among  the  people,  and  the  pressure  of  the  unclarified  views  and  pre- 
judices of  many  localities. 

The  best  ideals,  therefore,  when  reduced  to  the  concrete,  have 
been — be  it  noted — reduced,  and  though  the  spirit  of  progress  breathes 
in  the  air  and  our  horizon  is  already,  radiant  with  the  dawn,  it  is  still 
true  that  a  large  body  of  the  people  have  little  more  conception  of 
the  edifice  to  be  raised  than  have  the  coral  polyps  of  the  islands  they 
build.  But  the  student  of  history  will  admit  that  in  some  deep  sense 
this  stricture  will  apply  to  even  the  profoundest  and  most  conscious  ef- 
forts of  mankind.  So  often-  do  the  indirect  and  secondary  results  tran- 
scend those  that  are  primarily  sought. 

Thus  it  falls  out  that  the  aim  of  our  public  schools  should  be  disf- 
covered,  not  merely  in  the  things  on  the  surface  apparently  accepted 
by  all,  but  greatly  in  those  ulterior  consequences  that  thoughtful  men 
hope  to  reach  through  the  things  that  are  generally  received. 

For  instance,  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  public  school  should  help 
the  youth  to  start  in  life.  The  educator  assents,  seeing  that  the  true 
aim  is  to  hel-p  him  to  a  start  in  living. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  school  should  impart  to  the  pupil  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  things  of  his  environment.  The  educator 
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again  assents,  but  to  him  it  is  of  farther  reaching  importance  that  the 
pupil  should  acquire  the  habit  of  autosuggestion,  as  it  were,  in  respect 
to  the  problems  of  his  environment. 

Xo  view  is  more  prevalent  than  that  the  various  studies  of  the  school 
exist  primarily  to  store  the  young  mind  with  a  mass  of  useful  informa- 
tion to  be  kept  on  tap  for  future  needs.  The  educator  appreciates  the 
half-truth  here,  but  he  esteems  more  highly  the  resultant  discipline  that 
develops  the  power  to  organize  and  to  resolve. 

Every  day,  happily,  the  opinion  grows  that  the  common  school  should 
cultivate  manual  skill  in  the  construction  of  useful  things.  It  is  the 
few  who  perceive  the  farther  consequence  of  the  power  to  do  and  the 
sense  of  mastery  gained. 

Similarly  our  schools  are  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  soil,  on  the  one  hand  to  promote  the  values  of  a  great  pro- 
ductive industry,  on  the  other  to  lay  a  wider  basis  for  the  real  enrich- 
ment of  individual  and  social  life. 

With  some  divergence  of  purpose  educator  and  artisan  agree  that  there 
is  a  place  in  the  public  school  for  the  beginnings  of  such  studies  as 
art,  bookkeeping,  biology,  domestic  science,  and  other  subjects  that 
could  hardly  find  recognition  a  few  }^ears  ago. 

These  illustrations  suffice  to  show  that  we  have,  running  parallel  and 
with  little  conflict,  the  two  general  aims  of  (a)  giving  the  youth  a  good 
start  in  the  material  sense  and,  (b)  placing  him  in  a  right  attitude  in 
the  ethical  sense.  To  one  or  both  of  these  general  aims  all  the  direct 
and  detailed  aims  "of  our  public  school  course  are  contributory.  To  these 
ends  the  main  features  of  our  school  work  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : — 

(1.)  The  long  recognized  standard  subjects  are  still  stressed,  being 
taught  more  intelligently,  we  hope,  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  If 
any  of  these  is  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  the  hope  is  cherished  that  it 
will  be  reading  rather  than  arithmetic.  Beading  is  taught  first  as  a 
phase  of  expression  of  things  native  to  the  pupil,  then  as  a  means  of 
getting  thoughts,  also  as  an  art.  Literature  is  constantly  associated  with 
reading  in  all  classes,  while  several  other  subjects  such  as  history,  ge- 
ography, composition,  science,  etc.,  are  reinforced  by  definite  courses  in 
supplementary  reading  which  are  taken  up,  during  spare  time  in  school 
and  at  home,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  teacher.  Writing,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic  are  parts  of  the  daily  bill  of  fare,  almost  through- 
out the  entire  course.  In  writing  the  arm  movement  is  begun  at  an 
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early  stage,  and  as  to  form  and  currency  of  letters  the  general  system 
may  be  described  as  a  medial  slant — a  decent  legacy  from  the  vertical 
system  which  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  dubious  popularity.  In  spelling  the 
watchword  of  our  schools  is  still  conformation  rather  than  reformation. 

An  effort  which  all  educators  will  appreciate  is  being  made  to  rid  our 
schools  of  the  dry-as-dust  type  of  'history'  which  originated  years  ago 
from  a  stupid  effort  to  condense  things  that  took  Heaven  a  long  time 
to  reveal.  With  some  misgiving  and  timidity,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
temerity,  we  are  being  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  our  patriotism  will 
not  suffer  if  we  remove  the  profundities  of  constitutional  questions 
'from  the  programme  of  our  elementary  classes  and  leave  them  to  the 
sages  of  the  King's  Privy  Council  and  other  men  of  mature  years. 

Geography  in  the  lower  classes  is  now  less  a  subject  of  memory  and 
map  and  more  a  study  of  cause  and  effect  based  on  actual  observation 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  immediate  locality.  The  higher  classes 
are  taught  to  apply  the  same  principles  in  wider  fields  of  physical,  in- 
dustrial and  social  phenomena. 

(II.)  Several  forms  of  manual  training — efforts  after  symmetrical 
development  and  practical  education — are  now  taken  up  in  all  classes 
of  many  schools.  Clay  modelling,  cardboard  work,  raffia  and  basket 
work,  etc.,  coming  to  us  as  projections  of  the  kindergarten,  are  encour- 
aged in  our  junior  classes  for  the  usual  reasons,  educational  and  prac- 
tical. Similarly  nature  study,  which  for  several  }^ears  we  were  puzzled 
to  define  and  after  making  a  general  mess  of  the  question  decided  to 
teach  anyway,  is  also  encouraged  very  generally  in  both  town  and 
country. 

More  pretentious  courses  (pretentious  reasonably  warranted  by  con- 
ditions), in  domestic  science,  manual  training,  school  gardening,  etc., 
are  supported  by  liberal  grants  to  both  the  school  boards  and  the  teach- 
ers taking  them  up,  provided  that  the  teachers  hold  special  certificates 
qualifying  them  for  the  work. 

(III.)  A  systematic  effort  with  much  promise  of  success  is  being 
made  to  turn  the  attention  of  rural  schools  toward  the  interests  of  coun- 
try life,  while  a  parallel  provision  is  being  made  to  give  the  urban 
schools  an  opportunity  to  take  up  some  elements  of  industrial  training. 
Arrangements  looking  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  this  work 
have  already  gone  into  effect.  Some  time  ago  a  ten-weeks'  course  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  was  provided  for  the  special  benefit 
of  teachers-in-training  at  the  normal  schools  who,  under  certain  condi- 
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tions,  might  elect  to  take  the  course  offered,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion paying  board  and  railway  fare.  The  first  course  which  was  held 
from  April  to  June  of  the  present  year,  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  teachers.  The  instruction  in  agriculture  was  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  giving  a  general  glimpse  of  a  considerable  number  of  phases 
of  work  rather  than  a  more  intensive  study  of  but  one  or  two  aspects, 
the  idea  being  that  the  teacher  will  be  the  better  prepared  to  awaken 
suitable  interests,  and  direct  interests  already  existing,  in  schools  of 
widely  differing  localities. 

The  prospects  for  extending  this  phase  of  practical  education  are 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  recent  opening,  in  a  number  of  our  high 
schools,  of  departments  of  agriculture  under  the  supervision  of  grad- 
uates of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  who  also  act  as  local  agents 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  come  into  systematic  contact 
with  the  farmers  in  an  agricultural  educational  sense. 

(V.)  Thus  the  apparently  congested  -state  of  our  elementary  school 
which  should  be  mentioned  here,  is  that  of  retaining  our  pupils  longer. 
Experience  has  shown  pretty  clearly  that  rural  education  going  no 
farther  than  the  high  school  entrance  standard  cannot  be  self-sustain- 
ing, in  the  sense  of  developing  in  the  rural  communities  an  educational 
spirit  strong  enough  to  guarantee  efficient  rural  schools.  For  this  rea- 
son fifth  classes  and  continuation  schools,  undertaking  in  many  cases 
matriculation  into  the  universities  and  normal  school  entrance  work, 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  a  considerable  number  of 
rural  schools.  This  upward  extension  of  the  elementary  school  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  under  liberal  encouragement  in  the  form  of  government  and 
county  grants,  the  idea  fast  gaining  ground  that  what  constitutes  an 
elementary  education  cannot  longer  remain  at  the  pioneer  standard, 
but  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  elementary  school  and  the 
secondary  school  is  doomed  to  disappear. 

(V.)  Thus  the  apparently  congested  state  of  our  elementary  school 
programme  involves  no  contravention  of  sound  educational  principles 
when  it  is  understood  that: — (1)  An  additional  period  of  two  years  is 
provided  and  available  for  any  rural  school.  (2)  The  new  subjects  are 
not  -to  be  regarded  as  so  many  more  water-tight  compartments  of  know- 
ledge, but  these  and  the  old  standard  subjects  are  intended  to  be  so  in- 
ter-related and  blended  by  the  trained  teacher  that,  taking  into  account 
the  advantage  afforded  by  an  engaging  variety  of  interests,  a  new  mo- 
mentum will  be  given  to  progress  in  the  old  standard  subjects.  (3)  The 
retention  of  pupils  at  school  until  they  are  beginning  to  anticipate  the 
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interests  of  manhood  and  womanhood  must  guarantee  a  greater     per- 
manency of  impression  and  influence  on  the  part  of  the  school. 

(VI.)  To  generalize  the  aim  of  our  elementary  schools  it  may  be 
said  that  they  seek  to  develop  character,  to  give  control  of  environment, 
to  stimulate  social  life.  It  is  realized  that  in  this  great  undertaking  the 
school  is  not  the  sole  agent,  that  it  does  not  work  single  handed,  nor 
can  it  assume  the  whole  responsibility.  But  it  recognizes  that  it  bears 
some  responsibility  and  that  if  it  can  impart  to  the  youth  a  vital  tendency 
in  respect  to  these  high  ends  it  will  not  fail  to  be  of  immense  service  to 
the  state. 


WHAT  IS  AIMED  AT  AS  AN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MANITOBA. 


By  S.  E.  LANG,  Xormal   School,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

By  an  elementary  school  we  understand  in  Manitoba  any  school  con- 
sisting of  eight  grades,  each  corresponding  to  one  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  one  went  into  a  rural  school  in  our  province  he  would  find  that 
the  eight  grades  were  not  represented.  In  the  average  school  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  there  will  be  a  good  many  in  the  first  three  or 
four,  a  few  in  the  others,  and  perhaps  one  in  the  eighth.  In  the  urban 
schools  we  find  that  the  boys  do  not  attend  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  I  think  it  means  that  the  boys  know  more  than  we  do  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  elementary  training.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  them  to  attend  in  these  two  grades  are  due  to  the  differences  in 
the  economical  conditions  with  us  on  the  prairie.  In  fact,  the  differ- 
ence between  one  educational  system  and  another  in  respect  to  aim  and 
purpose  is  due  primarily  to  differences  in  economic  and  social  needs.  In 
any  community  the  direction  of  educational  activity  is  determined  by 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  community  itself.  Changes  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  are  not  due,  as  some  suppose,  to  forces  operating 
within  the  schoolroom,  but  to  forces  without;  to  social  forces,  not  to 
pedagogical  ones.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  subjects  of  study  which 
have  been  added  to  our  over-burdened  programmes  from  time  to  time 
have  been  added  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  teach  in  the  schoolroom 
have  but  to  look  into  the  history  of  education  in  any  country  to  learn 
the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  home  of  the 
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common  school  on  this  continent,  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  school  programmes  grow.  Not  until  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  geography  taught  as  one  of  the  elementary  school 
studies,  and  it  was  forced  into  the  schools  during  an  era  of  expansion 
when  nearly  a  dozen  new  states  were  added  to  the  union.  In  the  fifties 
there  was  a  great  influx  of  foreign  population,  ignorant  of  American 
history  and  traditions — and  an  uninstructed  mob  is  always  a  menace  to 
civilization — besides  which  there  were  difficult  constitutional  prob- 
lems arising  and  disturbing  people's  minds,  particularly  as  to  state 
rights  and  slavery.  This  forced  people  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
history,  and  so  history  was  added  to  the  programme  of  studies.  In  !>('>< 
the  superiority  of  European  manufactures  over  American  products  in 
the  great  exhibitions  startled  the  .business  men  of  the  state  and  led  to 
them  petitioning  the  legislature  to  have  industrial  drawing  added.  Man- 
ual training  was  added  for  a  similar  reason  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
was  made  compulsory  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Prior  to  1789  the 
old  colonial  course  consisted  of  reading  and  writing;  arithmetic  and 
grammar  were  added  later. 

What  took  place  in  this  instance  is  only  an  example  of  what  takes 
place  in  all  other  communities.  Social  and  economic  conditions  are  the 
determining  forces  in  the  formation  of  an  educational  policy.  It  is  true 
that  they  may  operate  more  slowly  in  this  case  or  more  rapidly  in  that, 
but  they  are  the  forces  which  determine  after  all.  What  is  the  part 
played  by  the  teacher  in  shaping  educational  policy?  He  is  constitu- 
tionally opposed  to  change.  As  a  student  he  acquired  a  certain  body 
of  knowledge  as  his  stock-in-trade,  underwent  a  certain  type  of  train- 
ing, and  has  fallen  into  a  certain  set  of  habits  in  his  own  school-room. 
We  know  how  averse  people  are  to  any  change  in  their  work,  particularly 
if  that  change  involves  effort.  We  know  how  teachers  bring  their  influ- 
ence to  Dear  upon  educational  authorities  by  their  opposition  to  an\ 
change  rather  than  by  hastening  it.  There  is  no  more  conservative  man 
by  nature  than  the  schoolmaster,  unless  it  is  the  parson.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  reforms  in  education  are  mainly  due  to  forces  and  in- 
fluences from  outside  the  schoolroom.  The  schoolmaster's  natural  Ten- 
dency being  to  keep  on  doing  in  the  traditional  way  what  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  his  attitude  towards  proposed  changes  is  apt  to 
be  strongly  critical  and  even  suspicious.  Left  absolutely  to  itself,  an 
apostolic  succession  of  schoolmasters  would  shortly  develop  a  close  sys- 
tem of  educational  doctrine,  and  a  ritual  and  routine  of  Egyptian  for- 
malism. Every  working  instrument  and  appliance,  every  established 
study  or  course  of  study,  every  item  of  schoolroom  procedure  that  has 
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hardened  into  habit,  every  feature  of  presently-existing  educations  1 
practice,  presents  a  surface  of  resistance,  passive  resistance  at  the  very 
least,  to  the  efforts  of  the  educational  reformer.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, the  community  is  bound  to  bring  its  will  to  bear  upon  educational 
policy.  The  schoolmaster  must  be  shown  that  public  education  must  re- 
flect the  national  life,  that  the  national  life  is  the  life  of  the  here  and 
now,  and  not  the  life  of  other  centuries  and  other  races. 

What  are  the  determining  factors,  the  distinctive  economic  interests, 
in  Manitoba?  About  three-fifths  of  the  whole  population  are  directly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  other  chief  interest  is  commercial.  Our 
manufacturing  interests  are  important  but  not  of  anything  like  equal 
rank  with  the  other  two.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  making  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies  for  Manitoba  you  must  have  an  eye  to  these  two  chief 
interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the 
rural  school  problem  is  a  problem  by  itself,  quite  distinct  from  the  prob- 
lem of  the  city  or  town  school.  In  regard  to  the  former  an  attempt 
has  for  many  years  been  made  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  boys  and 
girls  to  a  study  of  nature  and  of  the  processes  of  agriculture.  The  idea 
is  not  to  teach  the  trade  or  profession  of  agriculture  in  our  elementary 
schools  but  rather  to  inculcate  a  love  for  nature  and  rural  life,  and  to 
give  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  problems  and  achievements  of 
the  agriculturist.  It  is  quite  possible  to  give  the  elementary  school 
studies  an  agricultural  bias  and  tendency  without  detracting  in  the  least 
from  their  general  value.  In  the  urban  school  the  aim  is  to  fit  the  youth 
for  the  place  he  must  presently  fill  in  the  community. 

This  seems  a  good  place  to  say  that  in  our  utilitarian  atmosphere  we 
do  not  appear  to  find  room  for  that  highly  respectable  theory  that 
knowledge  ought  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  its  utility.  The  doctrine  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  like 
that  of  art  for  art's  sake,  has  neither  lot  nor  part  in  our  elefmentary 
education  in  Manitoba.  The  aim  of  elementary  education  with  us  is 
frankly  practical  and  moral,  not  merely  theoretical  and  intellectual. 
Knowledge,  we  think,  is  worth  seeking  only  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to 
guide  our  lives  better  by  its  help.  We  do  not  care  much  for  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  we  care  a  very  great  deal,  however,  for  ef- 
ficiency. We  do  not  aim  at  scholarship  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  right 
product,  we  think,  of  elementary  education  is  an  efficient  individual, 
not  a  mere  scholar;  one  who  can  do  things,  not  merely  one  who  knows 
things.  And  we  always  remember  that  the  two  great  activities  known 
in  school  are  work  and  play;  we  have  no  room  for  drudgery. 
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The  efficiency  that  we  aim  at  in  education  must,  however.,  be  care- 
fully defined.  We  do  not  aim  at  producing  a  race  of  mere  mechanical 
experts,  able  to  do  certain  things,  such  as  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, manual  work  and  the  like,  without  any  reference  to  the  use  to 
which  these  accomplishments  are  to  be  put.  There  is  a  widespread  error 
which  is  perhaps  not  confined  to  our  little  province,  namely,  that  pre- 
paration for  individual  success  is  the  best  preparation  for  service  to  so- 
ciety. This  error  prevails  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  although  education 
has  greatly  assisted  in  getting  rid  of  the  grosser  anti-social  types,  such 
as  the  highwayman  and  the  common  thief,  nevertheless  the  cultured 
grafter  is  still  with  us.  Education  has  apparently  done  very  little  for 
the  Claude  Duval  type  in  high  finance  except  to  develop  in  it  a  greater 
adroitness,  and  to  emphasize  its  already  exaggerated  individualism.  The 
very  foundation  principles  of  our  system  of  education  in  Canada  are  in- 
dividualistic, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  graduates  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools  under  these  circumstances  go  out  into  the  world  ignorant  of 
the  social  problems  awaiting  (solution,  and  almost  without  practical  train- 
ing, so  far  as  their  school  life  has  been  concerned,  in  the  performance 
of  duties  to  others.  The  result  is  that  they  too  often  live  narrow,  push- 
ful, anti-social  lives.  For  some  time  past,  however,  a  voice  as  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  has  been  heard,  "Let  us  educate  for  social  ser- 
vice, for  full  and  complete  membership  in  social  life."  And  in  theory, 
at  least,  the  aim  of  education  as  social  efficiency  is  accepted  without 
much  question.  In  a  considerable  portion  of  our  schools  a  consistent 
attempt  is  made  to  infuse  into  the  daily  instruction  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  living  the  isocial  life,  to  awaken  social  consciousness,  and  to 
impart  to  the  pupils  a  sympathetic  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  rights,  burdens,  hopes,  fears,  aspirations  and  achievements  of  the 
workers  of  the  community,  those  who  have  helped  to  build  up  and  are 
helping  to  support  the  social  fabric. 

To  sum  up,  then;  the  elementary  education  aimed  at  in  Manitoba  is 
indicated  in  the  character  of  the  programme  of  studies,  which  has 
grown  from  the  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  along  with  some  his- 
tory and  geography — the  traditional  subjects  which  fell  to  us  by  inher- 
itance— to  a  somewhat  expanded  list  which  is  the  result  of  successive 
additions  from  time  to  time  made  with  a  view  of  bringing  our  educa- 
tion more  strictly  into  line  with  the  growing  needs,  social  and  economic, 
of  the  province.  And  thoee  subjects  appear  on  the  programme  not  for 
their  own  saker  but  as  a  means  to  a  more  important  end,  practical  ef- 
ficiency; efficiency,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  social  rather  than  of  the  in- 
dividualistic type. 
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WHAT  IS  AIMED  AT  AS  AN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SASKATCHEWAN. 


B}-  D.  P.  AlcCoLL,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Province 

of  Saskatchewan. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  programme  of  the  Association  that 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Calder,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan,  is  connected  with  the  presentation  of  the 
views  of  the  Province  in  regard  to  "What  /*  Aimed  at  as  an  Elementary 
Eduratinn  in  Our  Public  Schools/'  It  was  Mr.  Calder's  intention  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Association,  but  at  the  last  moment 
he  found  it  was  impossible.  Being  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  capacity  of  Deputy  since  the  establishment  of  the 
province  I  was  asked  by  the  Commissioner  to  appear  on  his  behalf. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Commissioner  is  not  present  at  this  meet- 
ing for  although  for  the  last  few  years  his  name  has  been  more  closely 
connected  with  higher  education  through  such  important  educational 
measures  as  the  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  University  Act  his 
long  experience  both  in  public  and  high  school  work  in  the  Territories 
as  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  later  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Xorth-AYe<t  Territories,  places  him  in  a  somewhat  unique 
position  to  speak  somewhat  authoritatively  upon  the  aims  of  our  public 
schools  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 

In  regard  to  our  present  public  school  system  I  may  say  it  is  in  reality 
a  continuation  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  North-West  Territories 
and  has  undergone  very  few  changes  since  1901.    The  School  Ordinance, 
the  School  Assessment  Ordinance,  and  the  School  Grants  Ordinance  re- 
main practically  as  they  were.    These  Ordinances  were  found  admirably 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  school  districts  and  this  being  so  there 
KM]  no  necessity  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Province  to  inter- 
fere with  a  system  which  was  primarily  intended  to  give  every  possible 
-tance  to  schools  and  to  keep  up  to  a  high  standard  the  academic  and 
the  professional  qualifications  of  its  teachers. 

Before  attempting  to  state  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  "aims"  of 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  in  regard  to  elementary  education  I  may 
say  there  are  certain  very  important  factors  which  must  be  kept  promin- 
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ently  in  view  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  in  de- 
termining these  aims.  I  .shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of  these, 
hut  shall  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  try  to  call  attention  briefly 
to  some  of  the  more  vital  ones. 

(1.)  The  complex  character  of  our  population.  —  People  from  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe  have  during  the  past  few  years  been  crowding 
into  the  Province  bringing  with  them  their  own  views  and  ideas  on  edu- 
cational matters.  Very  frequently  they  are  inclined  to  look  somewhat 
askance  at  anything  in  our  system  which  may  in  a  sense  be  regarded  as 
different  from  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  country  from  which  they 
came.  This  being  so  a  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate  task  devolves 
upon  the  Department  to  so  frame  our  system  that  all  newcomers  may 
feel  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  educational  system 
in  their  native  country  the  system  in  Saskatchewan  is  designed  to  fairly 
meet  their  needs. 

(2.)  The  foreign-speaking  element.  —  During  the  past  few  vears 
there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  foreign-speaking  people  to  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan.  These  include  Galicians,  Doukhobors,  Swedes,  Danes 
and  others.  Of  these  the  Galicians  have  come  in  greatest  numbers  and  a 
conservative  estimate  places  their  number  at  40,000.  From  the  time  of 
their  arrival  these  people  for  the  most  part  evince  a  creditable  desire  to 
have  their  children  speak  the  English  tongue  and  to  have  them  educated 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Province.  Already  some  one 
hundred  school  districts  have  been  established  in  these  Euthenian  set- 
tlements alone,  schoolhouses  have  been  built,  and  schools  are  in  opera- 
tion. Teachers  and  inspectors  alike  testify  to  the  great  interest  taken  by 
these  people  in  the  (schools  and  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  children. 

(3.)  The  short-term  schools.  —  Strange  as  it  may  seem  this  is  also  a 
factor  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  aims  of  our  public  school 
system.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  our  winters  are  rigorous. 
Our  climate  is  not  tempered  as  is  yours  in  this  province,  and  for  this 
reason  many  of  our  rural  schools  are  necessarily  closed  during  a  part  of 
the  winter  months.  In  these  schools  —  which  may  be  called  short-term" 
schools  —  stress  must  be  laid  in  our  course  of  study  upon  certain  branches 
regarded  as  primarily  essential  in  every  course  of  study.  The  teacher's 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  these  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  a  general 
nature  which,  though  of  the  greatest  importance,  cannot  in  a  sense  bo 
regarded  as  essential. 

(4.)  The  short  time  of  school  life  of  children.  —  In  this  respect  the 
Prairie  Provinces  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  older  provinces 
of  the  Dominion.  Speaking  generally,  our'  people  arc  of  moderate 
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means  and  parents  cannot  as  a  rule  keep  their  boys  and  girls  in  school 
for  a  lengthy  period.  From  statistics  in  the  Department  it  is  found  that 
some  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  at  the  end 
of  Grade  V.,  or  roughly  speaking,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Book.  This 
being  so  the  great  care  of  the  Department  must  necessarily  be  directed 
to  seeing  that  the  course  of  study  for  our  elementary  schools  is  so  framed 
that  the  pupils  called  upon  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  may  have  re- 
ceived instruction  in  such  subjects  of  the  course  as  will  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  them. 

Other  factors  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  give  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent some  of  the  conditions  the  Department  must  meet  and  must  con- 
sider in  determining  its  aims.  Changes  are  taking  place  with  great 
rapidity  and  what  may  apply  to  conditions' now  will  not  apply  a  few 
yeans  hence. 

lu  view  of  these  several  factors,  namely,  the  mixed  character  of  our 
population,  the  large  percentage  of  foreign-speaking  people,  our  short- 
term  schools,  the  limited  time  the  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  can 
spend  in  school,  the  aims  of  the  Department  in  an  elementary  educa- 
tion must  be  largely  toward  the  practical.  It  is  well  in  all  school  work, 
at?  in  every  other  work,  to  have  high  aims  and  ideals;  but  after  observ- 
ing somewhat  closely  for  a  number  of  years  the  condition  of  our  schools 
in  the  Territories  and  in  the  provinces  formed  from  the  Territories,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  educational  aims  and  ideals 
should  be  largely  towards  the  practical. 

In  the  attitude  of  the  Department,  in  the  training  in  our  normal 
school,  in  the  inspection  of  our  schools,  it  may  perhaps  be  charged  that 
we  are  inclining  too  strongly  to  the  "practical"  side.  It  must  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  other  side,  what  may  be  termed  the  "culture"' 
side,  is  neglected.  I  think  it  can  safely  be  claimed  for  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  that  it  occupies  a  place  second  to  that  of  no  other  province 
in  the  stress  laid  upon  such  culture  subjects  as  literature,  music  and 
art.  This  will  apply  not  only  to  our  normal  schools  but  to  our  public 
and  high  schools  as  well.  However,  there  are  in  the  province  classes  of 
schools  open  only  for  a  brief  period  of  time  where  these  subjects,  though 
of  great  importance  in  themselves,  must  occupy  a  secondary  place  and 
the  main  bent  of  the  teacher's  energies  must  be  directed  to  giving  in- 
struction in  such  subjects  as  are  absolutely  essential. 

The  course  of  study  in  our  public  schools  is  now  undergoing  radical 
changes  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  embodies  the  aims  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  of  study,  namely,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  composition,  arith- 
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metic,  geography,  history,  nature  study,  drawing  and  music.  These -two 
latter  subjects  are  regarded  as  optional  in  rural  schools  and  compulsory 
in  others.  Elementary  algebra  and  geometry  are  also  provided  for,  but 
up  to  the  present  are  regarded  as  optional  subjects.  Their  being  taught 
is  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  several  boards  of  trustees  acting,  of 
course,  on  the  approval  of  our  inspectors  of  schools.  In  "short-term" 
schools  and  in  schools  where  the  foreign-speaking  element  predominates 
the  main  stress  of  the  teacher's  work  is  upon  reading,  writing,  spelling 
language  and  practical  arithmetic. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects,  although  no  text-books  are  prescribed, 
provision  its  made  in  the  course  of  studies,  for  instruction  in  what  may 
be  regarded  as  "minor  ethics/'  in  which  stress  is  laid  upon  manners  and 
morals ;  for  instruction  in  civics  in  which  stress  is  laid  upon  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  upon  a  knowledge  of  our  municipal,  provincial  and 
federal  institutions;  and  also  for  instruction  in  hygiene  and  the  laws 
of  health.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  these  "general"  subjects  is  left 
largely  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  teachers  and  inspectors. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  beyond  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  the  aims  of  the  Department  of  Education  so  far  as  our  ele- 
mentary schools  are  concerned  are  as  follows: — To  give  our  boys  and 
girls  a  good  start  in  the  common  branches  of  study  so  that  whether  they 
leave  school  at  an  earlier  or  a  later  period  they  may  leave  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
continue  further  their  studies ;  to  have  our  teachers  so  trained  that  they 
will  have  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  their  work  and  the  people  in 
whose  midst  they  are  working;  to  see  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  those  subjects,  "culture  subjects,"  if  you  will,  which  go  so  far 
towards  smoothing  over  the  rugged  walks  of  life ;  and  to  have  our  boys 
and  girls  leave  school  with  feelings  of  true  patriotism  towards  their  coun- 
try and  its  institutions. 


WHAT  IS  AIMED  AT  AS  AN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  ALBERTA. 


By  A.  MELVILLE  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

What  is  aimed  at  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Alberta  is  that  boys 
and  girls  may  have  the  very  best  opportunities  possible  to  obtain  a  sound 
education.  There  is  a  determination  throughout  the  province  that  the 
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opportunities  given  to  boys  and  girls  shall  be  second  to  none  on  the 
continent.  That  is  seen,  first,  in  the  magnificent  type  of  school  build- 
ings, in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers,  second  only  to  British  Columbia. 
We  are  drawing  teachers  to  the  West  on  account  of  that,  and  on  account 
of  the  added  dignity  given  to  the  profession  in  those  western  provinces. 
As  one  of  the  newest  of  the  provinces,  working  under  pioneer  condi- 
tions, emphasis  is  being  laid  on  the  essentials,  and  the  aim  is  to  teach 
boys  to  read  intelligently,  to  write  legibly,  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
to  send  them  out  leaders  with  high  ideals,  filled  with  proper  notions  of 
citizenship  and  some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  Canadians.  We  are 
more  concerned  that  they  be  good  Canadians,  and  to  let  them  know  that 
they  have  something  to  live  up  to  as  citizens,  than  that  they  he  versed  in 
the  intricacies  of  algebra.  The  difficulty  in  keeping  the  children  at  school 
in  the  later  grades  is  most  noticeable.  Mr.  McColl  says  that  in  Sas- 
katchewan sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  do  not  go  beyond  grade  five. 
The  case  is  practically  the  same  with  us.  In  one  school  there  are  eight 
teachers  and  330  pupils,  and  three  of  the  classes  are  junior  primaries. 
That  is,  120  out  of  the  330  are  in  the  first  year.  We  can  hardly  keep 
a  class  far  enough  ahead  to  prepare  for  high  school.  Economic  con- 
ditions are  such  that  they  drop  out  before  they  get  to  the  higher  grades. 
We  must  recognize  it.  This  led  in  the  framing  of  the  curriculum  to 
what  is  known  as  the  spiral  or  concentric  method.  I  am  not  going  to 
condemn  or  praise  it.  In  arithmetic  I  had  to  give  the  pupil  an  out- 
look over  the  whole  subject  in  the  second  year,  in  the  third  year  to  go 
over  that,  taking  a  little  larger  circle,  and  so  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  Those  passing  out  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  have  something 
stirred  within  them  by  Canadian  and  British  history,  that  there  is  a 
life  outside  and  such  a  thing  as  love  of  country.  There  is  an  attempt 
made  not  to  allow  the  pupil  to  leave  without  a  taste  of  what  more  ad- 
vanced subjects  mean. 

In  regard  to  classification  Alberta  stands  distinct,  Grades  one  to 
five  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Ontario  system.  Ontario  still  keeps  the 
fifth  grade  in  the  continuation  classes;  Alberta  keeps  five  in  the  pub- 
lic school  and  passes  through  that  to  the  high  school.  There  is  no 
other  labeling.  Many  spend  a  year  longer  in  the  public  schools  before 
dropping  out.  Instead  of  leaving  at  the  fourth  they  remain  to  the  fifth. 
It  sometimes  works  to  a  disadvantage  that  boys  do  not  go  to  university 
early  enough.  These  things  must  be  worked  out  as  the  province  gets 
older,  and  a  larger  number  of  young  men  and  women  go  on  through  the 
high  school  and  into  the  university.  That  leaves  the  high  school  three 
years  instead  of  four,  as  is  general.  To  make  an  attempt  to  spread  what 
we  might  call  the  culture  side  a  very  distinct  and  laudable  attempt 
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is  made  to  encourage  the  reading  of  good  books.  The  library  grant  is 
based  on  the  inspectors'  reports,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  grant  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  new  books.  Many 
books  are  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  who  rarely  have 
any  opportunity  to  see  a  book.  This  attempt  is  one  step  in  the  way  to 
free  text-books,  and  since  September  every  boy  and  girl  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  reader  had  been  furnished  by  the  department  with  a  free 
reader'.  That  has  been  found  advantageous,  as  the  readers  are  obtained 
cheaper  that  way.  The  objection  was  raised  by  Dr.  MacKay  that  they 
do  not  take  care  of  books  that  are  given  them  free.  We  find  no  more 
difficulty  than  if  they  bought  the  books  for  themselves.  The  free  read- 
ers have  worked  out  satisfactorily  with  us. 

On  the  culture  side  we  have  drawing,  art,  music,  nature  study,  hy- 
geine  and  temperance.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  it  but  I  do  not  know 
where  to  place  nor  why  ordinary  temperance  has  been  introduced.  There 
is  a  kind  of  hygiene  I  would  like  to  see  introduced,  hygiene  without 
physiology,  and  where  temperance,  if  temperance  at  all,  would  be  in- 
troduced casually  and  the  emphasis  be  placed  not  where  it  is  usually 
placed  in  temperance  text-books.  I  would  like  to  see  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  the  care  of  the  hands,  teeth, 
hair,  ears  and  eyes,  and  the  children  taught  to  take  some  pride  in  keep- 
ing themselves  clean  and  neat  in  dress  and  person.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  definite  kind  of  teaching — not  laid  down  and  prescribed,  which 
would  kill  it — as  to  the  fresh  air  necessary  in  a  schoolroom ;  and  I  would 
like  to  see  that  taught  more  by  example  than  by  precept.  Many  teach- 
ers talk  about  the  necessity  for  fresh  air — and  forget  to  open  the  win- 
dows. And  in  connection  with  that,  the  effect  of  foods,  narcotics,  al- 
chol,  might  be  introduced. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  is  the  importance  of 
some  attempt  to  relate  the  pupil  in  the  school  to  the  life  outside  the 
school.  The  feeling  has  grown  upon  me  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
we  do  has  little  or  no  relation  to  outside,  and  that  may  be  why  we  have 
no  time-table  that  will  cause  the  boy  to  remain  at  school.  A  teacher 
in  Calgary  asks  such  questions  as  these:  "If  you  were  leaving  Calgary 
what  five  bridges  could  you  get  out  by,  and  where  are  they?  Wheire 
does  the  water  supply  of  the  city  come  from  ?  What  are  the  advantages 
of  a  reservoir  over  pumps?  How  do  you  get  water?  Who  is  premier  of 
Alberta  ?  Who  is  the  King's  representative  in  Alberta  ?  One  bright  boy 
answered  to  the  latter — Theodore  Eoosevelt.  We  must  make  a  definite 
and  determined  effort  to  relate  what  we  are  doing  in  the  school  to  the 
life  of  the  parents.  So  far  from  objecting  to  the  idea  of  manual  train- 
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ing  and  domestic  science,  to  training  for  a  trade,  I  would  not  care  if 
every  boy  was  making  something  that  could  be  sold ;  he  would  feel  more 
a  man  and  fit  into  the  economy  and  social  life  where  he  belongs. 


D.  S.  Mackenzie,  Edmonton,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Alberta:  "I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  every  word  of  Dr. 
Scott's  address.  He  has  set  forth  the  aims  of  our  system  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  his  statement." 


WHAT  IS  AIMED  AT  AS  AN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


By  A.  C.  STEWART,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

In  some  provinces  they  have  eight  grades  and  in  some  five.  In  the 
common  or  elementary  schools  in  British  Columbia  we  have  three  di- 
visions, junior,  intermediate  and  senior.  The  work  of  the  junior  grade 
is  taken  up  to  the  end  of  what  is  known  as  the  second  reader ;  the  inter- 
mediate covers  the  third  reader  and  the  senior  the  fourth.  There  was  a 
reason  for  this  division.  There  is  a  tendency  in  large  city  schools  to 
have  individual  classes.  Educational  authorities  are  agreed  that  much 
better  work  can  be  done  in  large  graded  schools  if  you  have  more  than 
one  class  represented;  that  is,  better  teaching  can  be  done  by  having 
second  reader  and  first  reader  than  only  the  first  reader  alone.  It  gets- 
away  from  the  tendency  of  the  teacher  to  be  continually  pumping  into 
the  child.  The  first  reader  child  has  some  chance  to  think  and  work 
out  things  for  himself  while  the  teacher  is  pumping  into  the  fellow  in 
the  second  reader.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  large  graded  schools  to 
deviate  from  this,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  their  interests  to  do  so. 
This  is  a  province  of  great  distances  and  in  order  to  show  the  aim  of 
the  educational  authorities  it  is  necessary  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the 
financial  side  of  the  school  problem,  how  it  struck  the  government.  Set- 
tlements are  scattered,  so  much  eo  that  there  are  schools  I  have  not  been 
sent  to  inspect  yet.  What  provision  is  made  by  British  Columbia  for 
the  educating  of  our  children?  Wherever  there  are  ten  children  to  at- 
tend school  and  they  can  maintain  an  average  of  eight  the  Department 
pays  the  full  salary,  and  in  some  out-of-the-way  places  it  is  paying  $85 
and  $100  a  month.  In  every  pioneer  settlement  where  there  are  twenty 
of  school  a<?e — and  so  elastic  is  the  regulation,  and  so  generous  the  Gov- 
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eminent,  that  if  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  there  being  twenty 
children  within  a  year — the  Government  will  build  an  up-to-date  school, 
equip  it  throughout  and,  if  necessary,  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher;  but 
they  will  go  this  far  in  all  cases,  pay  a  minimum  salary  of  $480  and  if 
the  people  will  pay  $100  the  Government  will  pay  another  $100,  mak- 
ing a  minimum  grant  of  about  $580.  Another  class  of  school  is  the 
rural  municipal  school,  where  the  province  becomes  settled  and  muni- 
cipalities are  formed.  Applied  to  every  municipality  the  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  working  out  as  in  the  cities,  with  boards  of  trustees,  tax- 
ation, and  so  forth.  The  result  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers.  A  further  result  generally  is  that  it  has  raised  the 
dignity  and  character  of  the  teachers;  in  other  words,  removed  them 
from  the  local  protection  of  boards;  the  teacher  holds  a  different  rela- 
tion not  only  to  the  board  but  to  the  whole  community.  As  a  rule  no 
man  comes  forward  as  a  trustee  unless  he  is  moved  by  an  interest  in 
teaching  and  the  cost  of  education. 

S.  E.  Lang:  Is  it  found  that  administration  by  a  board  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  than  the  old  plan  we  are  burdened  with 
on  the  prairie? 

Inspector  Stewart:  As  a  gentleman  fifty  miles  up  the  Fraser  re- 
marked: "The  beauty  of  the  municipal  school  system  is  this,  that  we 
can  get  what  we  want  and  get  what  we  pay  for."  It  is  not  any  more 
excellent,  but  they  pay  more.  In  working  out  higher  education  in  the 
rural  school  they  are  striving  after  this,  in  one  or  two  graded  schools  in 
the  district  to  have  a  teacher  take  up  the  first  stages  of  high  school 
work,  say  preliminary  and  junior.  I  have  been  working  along  that 
line  with  some  success.  Municipal  school  trustees  are  trying  to  solve 
secondary  education  in  this  way.  Children  from  outlying  places  can 
come  considerable  distances  and  the  central  school,  where  secondary  ed- 
ucation is  being  carried  on  under  good  masters,  takes  them  in. 

A  delegate  asked  if  the  province  had  a  high  school  act  and  whether 
a  separate  board  was  necessary. 

Inspector  Stewart:  Our  act  is  most  elastic.  It  allows  more  freedom 
of  action  than  any  other,  and  all  in  the  interests  of  the  children  and 
the  people.  Any  municipality  or  people  who  have  twenty  children  up  to 
standard  can  establish  a  high  school.  The  one  board  runs  the  high 
school  and  the  common  school. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


Wednesday,  July  14th,  1909. 

The  Higher  Education  Department  of  the  D.  E.  A.  met  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall  of  Victoria  High  School  on  July  14th  at  2  p.m.  Professor 
A.  E.  Lang,  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  President  of  this  Depart- 
ment, was  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Gr.  Anderson,  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  G-.  G.  Sedgewick,  of  Vancouver  High  School,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  programme  of  the  first  session,  as  carried  out,  included  two  ad- 
dresses— President  Lang's  on  "College  and  University''  and  Professor 
W.  S.  Milner's  on  "What  is  Specialisation?" 

After  an  interesting  discussion  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  Professor 
Shortt.  Professor  DeWitt,  Principal  H.  M.  Stramberg  and  others,  the 
session  adjourned. 

Thursday  f  July  15th. 

The  second  session  of  the  Higher  Education  Department  met  on  July 
loth,  at  2  p.m.,  Mr.  T.  A.  Brough,  of  Vancouver  High  School,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department,  in  the  chair.  Nominations  for  officers  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  term  of  the  Association  were  called  for  and 
elections  resulted  as  follows: — 

President — Professor  W.  S.  Milner,  of  University  College,  Toronto. 
Vice-P  resident — Mr.   Lemuel  Eobertson,   of  McG-ill   University   Col- 
lege. Vancouver. 

Secretary — Professor  Norman  De  Witt,  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 
Professor  De  Witt  then  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Teaching  of 

Latin/' 

After  a  very  informal  discussion  concerning  the  effect  of  the  elective 
system  upon  the  study  of  Latin  and  concerning  various  methods  of 
work  and  examination,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


A.  E.  Lang,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Victoria 
College,  Toronto,  presided  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Department.  The  subject  of  the  afternoon  was  that  of  specialisa- 
tion in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  chairman  read  an  ad- 
dress on  College  and  University,  in  which  he  described  the  different 
methods  of  education  in  colleges.  He  showed  that  special  courses  called 
for  a  great  expenditure  of  money.  He  considered  that  it  was  not  in  the 
interest  of  a  liberal  education  to  allow  lads  to  choose  a  course  before 
they  had  acquired  a  wide  general  knowledge  and  had  their  minds  dis- 
ciplined by  sound  training.  In  the  great  colleges  of  the  United  States 
there  was  already  felt  a  necessity  for  changing  the  system.  There  were 
highly  educated  men  in  that  country  but  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  a  great  number  of  small  colleges  throughout  the  country  the  old  plan, 
of  giving  a  sound  education  in  which  language,  mathematics  and  phil- 
osophy were  thoroughly  taught,  was  still  followed.  In  the  Canadian 
West  we  were  about  to  establish  universities  and  it  was  most  important 
that  thought  should  be  taken  as  to  what  plan  should  be  followed. 


WHAT  IS  SPECIALISATION  ? 


By  W.  S.  MILNER,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  History,  University 

College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Some  one  would  do  well  to 
invoke  the  muses  to  bring  to  our  memories  what  troubles  in  argument 
have  arisen  from  tempests  in  teapots  to  devastating  wars  out  of  simple 
neglect  of  simple  definitions.  It  will  avoid  serious  misconception  if  I 
premise  at  once,  first  that  I  employ  the  terms  higher  education,  liberal 
education  and  culture  as  practically  interchangeable;  secondly,  that  I 
deliberately  confine  myself  in  this  argument  to  but  one  aspect  of  higher 
education — its  intellectual  side.  Wise  men  have  dwelt  upon  the  spirit- 
ual and  moral  elements  of  culture  and  a  world  remains  to  bo  said  upon 
the  development  of  creative  power  in  higher  education,  but  of  set  pur- 
pose I  put  these  things  to  one  side  (let  us  make  no  mistake,  they  aro 
greater  themes)  and  attempt  to  develop  my  subject  within  the  mrn>\v 
field  1  IIMVC  delimited. 
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One  who  has  never  taken  part  in  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  at  what  is 
practically  the  end  of  a  college  year,  may  venture  to  point  out  a  par- 
ticular advantage  which  appears  to  him  to  accrue  from  the  season.  We 
are  probably  never  so  free  from  prepossessions  as  now:  our  minds  are 
open — and  empty,  and,  when  one  finds  himself  surrounded  by  fellow- 
workers  in  the  same  plight,  yet  sitting  in  solemn  conclave,  he  may  be 
forgiven  if  there  recurs  to  his  supposed  mind  the  famous  mot  of  old 
Cato,  who  wondered  how  two  Roman  augurs  could  meet  each  other  in 
the  street  without  laughing.  For  here  we  are,  at  the  end  of  well-nigh 
two  milleniums  and  a  half,  in  the  extreme  West,  still  debating  the 
fundamentals  of  our  professional  work.  There  was  no  agreement,  Aris- 
totle complained  in  his  day,  either  upon  the  subjects  of  education,  or 
upon  the  end  in  view — whether  it  should  be  character  or  "culture"  or 
practical  utility.  Are  we  any  nearer  agreement  to-day? 

Now  the  work-a-day  world  can  understand  debates  as  to  method,  but 
it  may  well  ask  in  perplexity,  how  men  can  give  their  lives  to  a  com- 
mon work,  when  they  appear  to  differ  toto  coelo  in  first  principles. 

A  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  we  cannot  wholly  defend  our 
case  by  pleading  the  enormous  increase  of  knowledge.  This  only  in- 
tensifies our  perplexities.  It  is  on  fundamentals  that  we  part  company. 
I  wrote  these  words  while  a  medical  congress  was  in  session,  and  I  be- 
gan to  reflect  upon  the  very  lively  divergencies  of  theory  there  ex- 
hibited— diligently  improved  of  course  by  the  newspapers.  I  recollected 
also  the  occasional  opinion  of  judges  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  expert 
medical  evidence  in  court,  where,  if  ever,  learning  is  humiliated,  and 
I  asked  myself  if,  after  all,  our  own  craft  presents  a  more  edifying 
spectacle  to  the  unbeliever.  The  wrangling  of  the  theologians  over  the 
great  educational  difficulty  in  England  might  have  furnished  the  same 
opportunity  for  moralising,  but  the  medical  gathering  was  quite  suf- 
ficient. 

]STow,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  defence  of  physicians,  theologians 
and  teachers  alike  is  that  their  differences  in  theory  do  not  really  de- 
scend into  their  practice,that  after  all  more  and  more  people  are  healed  in 
body  and  soul,  and  that  education  spreads  in  ever-widening  circles. 
Moreover  all  three  professions,  it  may  well  be  added,  work  upon  a 
problem  in  which  there  is  no  finality — life  itself.  How  much  more  de- 
corus  are  the  "dusty  purlieus  of  the  law."  How  far  apart  are  artists 
when  they  attempt  to  define  their  ideals. 

We  are  justified  in  taking  as  much  comfort  as  we  may  from  these 
reflections,  but  I  have  chosen  a  subject  which  shows  how  inadequate  a 
defence  they  furnish  in  our  special  field.  Is  there  one  of  us  who  does 
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not  ask  about  these  young  men  and  women  whom  we  have  dismissed 
into  life,  "After  all,  have  they  received  a  higher  education?"  Of 
course  we  all  have  our  regrets  for  errors,  for  slackness  in  effort,  for  the 
failure  to  give  our  best.  But  this  question  goes  deeper.  It  concerns 
the  whole  theory  of  our  work.  Perhaps  you  say  that  as  those  who  ex- 
ercise the  cure  of  our  bodies  and  souls,  whatever  their  differences  in 
theory  and  practice,  yet  know  health  when  they  see  it;  so  we  teachers 
all  recognise  the  truly  educated  man  when  he  appears.  I  think  [that 
thte  is  really  true.  But  here  is  the  core  of  the  question:  Is  this  the 
sort  of  man  we  tried  to  produce? 

Let  us  narrow  the  debateable  ground  in  every  way  possible,  by  'mil- 
ing  out  moral  and  spiritual  ends,  by  railing  off  work  that  looks  event- 
ually to  teaching  and  other  professions,  there  still  remains  a  field  in 
which  (the  work  done  is  said  to  be  an  end  in  itself.  This  is  higher  ed- 
ucation on  the  intellectual  side.  Now  it  is  in  this  particular  field  that 
we  observe  the  most  remarkable  divergencies  in  practice  and  theory. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  ideals  in  the  universities  and  col- 
leges of  the  English-speaking  world.  First  there  is  the  survival  of  the 
mediaeval  trivium  and  quadrivium — "Lingua,  tropus,  ratio,  numerus, 
tonvs,  angulus,  astro,"  the  old  verse  has  it — an  ideal  still  rigorous  in 
Scotland,  which  seeks  to  form  the  educated  man  upon  a  training  of 
which  the  staples  are  Latin,  mathematics  with  some  adjuncts  from  the 
natural  sciences  and  philosophy.  The  rationale  of  this  training  is 
overlaid  and  well-night  lost  on  this  continent  by  the  additions  contin- 
ually made  to  it  in  the  multiplicity  of  modern  knowledge.  But  it  will 
be  found  to  underlie  the  education  of  the  "passman"  in  England  and 
Canada,  and  the  undergraduate  education  in  the  great  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States,  if  we  survey  it  merely  as  a  programme, 
apart  from  what  the  individual  student  may  be  doing,  while  it  is 
actually  operative  in  many  small  American  colleges  whose  names  we 
never  hear  and  upon  which  much  cheap  humor  is  at  times  expended, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  do  better  work,  in  their  way,  than  their  great 
and  honoured  compeers.  One  is  disposed  to  say  of  some  of  these  humble 
institutions,  what  has  been  said  of  the  States  of  the  middle  West,  that 
they  lodge  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  philosophy  of  this  training  is 
mental  discipline.  Let  us  select  those  great  subjects,  says  this  ideal, 
which  have  been  found  by  long  experience  to  give  the  best  training  to  the 
various  intellectual  faculties— the  best  discipline. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  traditional  train- 
ing. But  does  it  produce  the  truly  educated  man  ?  He  would  be  bold  who 
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denied  it  when  we  consider  its  apparent  products.  I  have  been  reading 
over  once  more  the  life  of  David  Livingstone,  and  again  and  again  I 
find  myself  asking,  what  sort  of  education  was  it  that  produced  this 
marvellous  union  of  the  statesman,  the  scientific  worker  and  the  stu- 
dent of  language  and  literature,  combined  with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  cath- 
olicity and  courage  such  as  we  shall  find  only  in  St.  Paul.  Each  one  of 
us  has  his  own  outstanding  examples  of  the  sort  of  man  produced  by 
this  type  of  training.  But  is  not  most  reasoning  upon  these  lines  vitiat- 
ed by  an  illusion  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  educational  criti- 
cism ?  We  forget,  for  example,  what  the  shorter  catechism,  and  genera- 
tions of  theological  debate  did  for  Scottish  development,  When  will 
the  public  and  the  profession  alike  come  to  any  vivid  realisation  of  the 
truth  that  education  is  not  complete  with-  the  university,  but  belongs  to 
the  serious  business  of  life?  Still  there  is  a  solid  bottom  to  this  ancient 
discipline.  It  has  its  foundations  in  the  foundation  of  civilisation  itself, 
which  is  ultimately  based  in  all  its  intellectual  achievements  upon  lan- 
guage and  the  art  of  measurement.  If,  when  all  is  said,  a  doubt  still 
remains  as  to  whether  it  produces  the  man  of  our  search,. we  must  face 
it.  What,  once  more,  are  the  elements  of  this  type  of  education?  Latin, 
mathematics  with  some  science  and  philosophy,  considered  as  discipline. 
By  multiplying  languages  and  scientific  subjects  and  making  many  ad- 
ditions we  may  enrich  it  or  bedevil  it,  as  the  case  may  be;  we  may  ob- 
scure it,  weaken  it,  render  it  almost  futile,  but  we  do  not  destroy  the 
theory  of  it,  until  we  make  a  certain  assumption  which  could  not  have 
been  made  until  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  which  we  shall  presently 
examine. 

Then  there  is  the  ideal  which  in  the  outward  form  it  assumes  gives 
the  university  to  which  I  belong  what  is  perhaps  a  unique  position  on 
this  continent.  It  is  an  ideal  which  we  may  observe  quickly  taking  root 
in  the  universities  of  the  United  States,  in  the  "group"  system  at  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  "honour  course"  in  classics  which  they 
are  instituting  at  Princeton.  We  certainly  did  not  originate  the  idea  at 
Toronto,  neither  did  we  consciously  borrow  it,  but  we  have  come  to  a 
reasoned  belief  in  our  practice  as  a  theory,  and  there  is  no  educational 
principle  to  which  we  hold  with  such  tenacity.  Of  course  it  is  simply 
our  English  inheritance  and  we  have  developed  our  scheme  of  studies 
with  no  consciousness  of  this,  for  any  critics  which  the  ideal  has  among 
us  would  take  heart  if  they  were  aware  that  Oxford  is  its  great  expon- 
ent. No  doubt  it  developed  with  us  in  some  such  fashion  as  this:  Our 
founders  brought  with  them  the  ""honour  schools"  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, the  former  in  a  rather  barren  form,  the  latter  from  Cambridge. 
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These  they  engrafted  upon  the  Scottish  discipline  which  the)'  found  in 
operation  in  the  country.  "Departments"  of  philosophy  and  oriental 
languages  arose  on  the  same  model.  Modern  languages  put  in  a  rival 
claim  to  classics,  and  soon  received  a  development  which  has,  I  believe, 
no  parallel  anywhere.  Science  has  been  organised  with  extraordinary 
completeness.  Political  science,  again,  has  more  men  than  any  other 
course,  while  history,  strangely  enough,  came  last  in  the  sequence.  Within 
these  courses  modifications  and  combinations  are  now  arising.  This 
development  has  not  gone  on  without  much  obscuring  of  the  inner 
principle,  the  result  being  that  much  of  the  work  is  really  professional ; 
in  short  the  actual  result  is  a  compromise.  Meanwhile,  the  original 
idea  has  had  a  similar  extension  in  its  first  home.  Mathematics  of 
course,  never  flourished  in  Oxford.  A  modern  history  school  soon  be- 
came the  rival  of  classics,  end  quickly  passed  it  in  numbers.  Modern 
history  and  "greats"  still  continue  the  typical  Oxford  training,  orientals 
and  English  literature  and  modern  languages  have  arisen,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  thrive.  Science  will  probably  obtain  a  stronger  hold.  Side  by 
side  with  these  "honour  schools"  there  exists  a  desultory  training  of  the 
passman,  which  we  may  neglect.  In  none  of  these  "schools,"  so  far  as  I 
know  Oxford,  does  any  attempt  to  advance  the  bounds  of  knowledge  form 
a  part  of  the  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  distinctly  aim,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  avoiding  knowledge  at  second  hand.  Power,  not  informa- 
tion, is  the  ideal.  Power  "here  on  the  homely  earth"  not  "yonder  worlds 
away,"  as  I  heard  an  Oxford  friend  one  day  express  the  genius  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  Thiis,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  equally  true  of  my  own  uni- 
versity, but  neither  is  it  untrue.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  sort 
of  criticisms  to  which  Oxford  is  open,  but  none  the  less  it  remains  a  fact 
that  an  Oxford  first-class  is  still  greater  guarantee  of  power  than  any 
other  purely  educational  distinction  in  the  world.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  most  Oxford  men  who  have  reflected  deeply  upon  their  training 
would  be  satisfied  with  power  as  the  last  analysis  of  its  effect  upon 
them,  and  in  any  case  the  essence  of  this  second  educational  ideal  as 
distinguished  from  the  first  does  not  lie  in  power,  for  in  its  best  estate, 
what  else  does  the  first  produce? 

It  is  all  important  to  stay  with  this  second  ideal  a  little  longer.  It 
seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  lie  in  a  pretty  exclusive  devotion  to  one  of  the 
few  great  departments  into  which  modern  knowledge  may  readily  be 
divided.  This  is  the  form  it  has  come  to  take,  but  it  is  not  the 
essence  of  it. 

I  am  perhaps  speaking  to  some  one  who  traces  the  beginning  of  his 
real  intellectual  development — that  is  his  true  education — to  some 
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such  simple  incident  as  a  debate  in  which  he  was  perhaps  forced  to 
act,  or  to  a  current  topic  which  keenly  roused  him,  or  to  some  book 
which  casually  fell  into  his  hands.  For  the  first  time  he  came  upon 
a  subject  which  held  and  presently  dominated  him.  As  he  forced  his 
way  along,  the  subject  began  to  ramify  in  various  directions,  and  also 
to  lead  on  to  higher  and  higher  issues,  until  eventually  he  found 
himself  provided  with  an  articulated  life  work,  a  great  end  with 
many  subsidiary  pursuits.  The  greatness  of  the  end  lay  in  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  he  came  to  see,  that  the  further  it  was  pursued,  the 
more  clearly  it  was  seen  to  be  knit  up  with  the  meaning  of  life  it- 
self, the  ultimate,  the  scheme  of  things,  and  the  subsidiary  studies  gath- 
ered interest  because  their  value  was  perceived. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  awakening  moment  arrived  in  time,  and 
that  the  man  had  two  years  or  more  of  university  life  before  him. 
He  could  hardly  leave  his  university  without  some  feeling  that  he  had 
received  a  liberal  education,  without  a  definite  sense  of  growth  and 
power.  NOT  could  he  fail  to  leave  this  impression  with  others.  But 
supposing  that  untoward  circumstances  had  prevented  his  receiving  a 
college  training  and  thrown  him  out  into  active  life,  yet  without  stif- 
ling the  first  impulse,  and  that  he  had  continued  to  work  on.  We 
all  know  one  or  more  such  men.  How  would  the  two  types  of  men  com- 
pare with  each  other  after  the  lapse  of  years  ?  The  latter  man  will  of- 
ten seem  to  the  former  to  be  the  stronger;  but  he  will  seldom  think  *<> 
himself.  He  regrets — AVC,  who  know  university  work  from  the  inside,  of- 
ten wonder  why — his  lack  of  a  college  training.  Now  why?  I  venture 
to  say  that  what  he  regrets,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  express  it 
himself,  is  in  thfe  final  analysis  the  lack  of  a  certain  ~body  of  know- 
ledge. His  acquisitions  are  much  more  than  information  ;  he  has  that 
sense  of  the  whole,  which  constituted  the  vitalising  moment  in  the  pro- 
cess I  have  sketched,  but  he  is  conscious  that  there  are  gaps  in  his 
knowledge, and  that  he  does  not  find  his  way  about  as  readily  as  the 
other  man,  and  he  belie veo  that  this  is  what  a  university  training 
would  have  done  for  him.  Surely  this  is  what  the  university  should 
have  done. for  him.  But  whether  it  does  this  as  rule,  or  can  do  it,  is 
the  very  thing  we  are  really  considering. 

But  we  are  still  casting  about  us  for  the  essence  of  this  second  ideal 
— Oxford  ideal  if  you  like,  for  I  personally  believe  that  it  was  there 
embodied  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  seat  of  learning.  I  think  that 
we  can  study  it  at  its  birth. 

You  will  remember  that  Gladstone  once  explained  his  work  in  the 
worH,  or  himself,  shall  T  say,  to  himself,  as  the  product  of  a  lifelong 
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study  of  four  books,  Butler's  Analogy,  Dante,  Aristotle's  Politics  and 
St.  Augustine's  Confessions.  This  may  seem  a  strange  equipment  for 
the  statesman  who  began  his  career  by  framing  a  budget  only  less 
epoch-making  than  Lloyd-George's  is  probably  destined  to  become. 
Elsewhere  Gladstone  adds  that  he  owed  to  Christchurch  that  germinal 
idea  of  human  liberty  which  remoulded  his  whole  political  creed. 
Christchurch  likewise  will  appear  a  strange  birthplace  for  so  trans- 
forming an  idea.  We  need  not  to  make  too  much  of  either  statement., 
but  it  may  be  maintained  that  there  was  that  in  Oxford  which  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  explanation  of  Gladstone.  It  is  the  supreme  great- 
ness of  Oxford  that  she  has  always  known  and  kept  alive  the  world's 
greatest  books,  particularly  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics.  If,  un- 
happily for  the  moment,  she  seems  not  so  sure  of  relative  values,  it  is 
but  for  the  moment.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  particular  books  mention- 
ed that  taught  Oxford  her  method.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  place  to 
grasp  the  epoch-making  book,  the  true  classic — and  maintain  it  long  af- 
ter its  actual  content  of  knowledge  seems  outworn  or  largely  replaced. 
The  Western  academic  man,  engaged  in  political  studies,  for  example, 
smiles,  I  fear,  at  the  Politics  or  Republic  even  in  translation  and  jibes 
at  Mill  and  Maine.  He  conceives  of  these  as  text-books.  Now  the 
text-book  in  our  use  of  the  word  does  not  exist  in  Oxford.  The  ger- 
minal fundamental  book  is  maintained  as  presenting  an  evolution  of 
thought  at  its  birth,  as  a  basis  of  criticism,  as  a  starting  point  from 
which  to  argue  with  the  author,  to  advance  beyond  him  as  others  have 
added  to  or  modified  or  changed  his  prime  conception.  In  the  hands 
of  a  good  tutor,  with  the  personal  contact  that  this  implies  and  the 
method  upon  which  the  work  proceeds— the  essay — this  constitutes,  at 
leaist  in  the  fields  of  history  and  political  thought,  a  powerful  discipline, 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  organised  into  a  system. 
Perhaps  you  will  recall  the  story  told  by  Lord  Macaulay  of  the  poor 
native  who  appeared  before  the  court  of  India  as  his  own  defendant 
and  who  argued  his  case  so  powerfully  as  to  excite  the  astonishment 
of  the  Bench.  Upon  inquiry  from  the  man  as  to  how  he  had  ac- 
quired such  an  education,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  received 
one,  but  that  many  years  before  he  had  picked  up  in  a  bazaar  a  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  Organon,  ancl  upon  this  one  book  he  had  lived.  Is 
it  surprising  that  a  university,  pre-eminently  the  home  of  Aristotle, 
should  in  the  course  of  centuries  have  given  birth  to  powerful  educa- 
tional ideal  ?  Now  this  is  the  genius  of  the  activity  in  Oxford  that  is 
most  characteristic.  It  stands  for  sanity,  for  the  philosophic  temper, 
for  the  survey  of  human  effort  as  a  whole,  for  standards,  for  a  criticism 
of  values,  the  criticism  reacting  upon  the  standards.  It  is  not  more 
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than  a  century  old.  But  ideas  do  not  steadily  maintain  their  first  vi- 
tality. The  impulse  ebbs  and  flows.  The  men  of  one  generation  may 
not  see  its  force  from  within  as  well  as  others  from  the  outside.  If 
her  lovers  experience  an  uneasiness  lest  Oxford,  in  dread  of  "clinging 
to  some  ancient  saw,"  go  near  to  being  "mastered  by  some  modern 
term/7  they  can  only  trust  to  the  ancient  sobriety  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. 

Such  a  s^ystem  as  this  seems  then  to  say,  let  us  fix  the  great  natural  di- 
visions of  knowledge  and  array  our  students  correspondingly  for  work 
in  the  several  departments  as  independent  "schools."  Let  the  field 
be  only  great  enough  and  we  need  not  fear  the  final  result,  the  under- 
lying unity  of  knowledge  will  work  effectually  apart  from  the  teacher. 
But  if  we  would  penetrate  to  the  inner  ideal,  which,  as  I  think,  gave  birth 
to  the  system  we  must  study  it  before  analogy  began  to  work  and  for- 
mal organisation  produced  the  inevitable  result  of  a  certain  loss  of  vi- 
tality. That  is,  we  must  study  it  in  its  first  home,  and  in  the  older 
schools  of  "greats"  and  history.  These  schools  appear  to  stake  every- 
thing upon  a  century  or  two  of  history  or  a  few  architectonic  books, 
upon  the  English  Reformation,  say,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic , 
or  the  Ethics  or  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  Plato's  Republic,  or  Hobbes  or 
Kant.  Closer  examination  discloses  that  this  is  really  the  culmination 
of  a  training  which  in  the  case  of  "greats"  runs  back  into  early  boy- 
hood. Even  so  a  venture  is  made  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  crit- 
icised. A  central  subject  or  body  of  thought  is  allowed  to  dominate 
the  whole  process,  to  expand  as  it  will.  Subsidiary  studies  are  taken 
up  only  as  they  are  manifestly  necessary  to  the  main  subject  or  to 
the  student's  particular  case.  In  my  own  university,  as  I  have  said,  the 
animating  idea  is  not  so  vigorous.  Ancillary  studies  are  apt  to  be 
taken  from  the  "pass  course"  and  stuck  on  like  burrs.  The  student  con- 
siders these  subjects  as  hurdles  set  up  in  the  course  by  some  myster- 
ious Providence.  He  seldom  sees  their  value  and  often  they  have  no 
meaning  as  far  as  his  work  is  concerned.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  pass 
system  wherever  it  is  found. 

Now,  if  this  seems  a  great  hazard,  I  should  like  to  enquire  at  this 
point  whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  great 
work  of  the  world  has  been  achieved.  The  method  follows  the  line  of 
immediate  interest,  but  controls  the  development.  One  and  all  the  great 
workers  have  obeyed  an  imperious  instinct,  or  succumbed  to  a  great  and 
sudden  impulse,  or  seized  an  opportunity  for  creative  energy.  As  the 
meaning  of  their  work  slowly  unfolded  itself  it  called  for  manifold 
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activity  in  other  directions,  no  casual  episodic  activity,  but  organised  and 
vital,  and  at  last  they  saw  the  open  sea. 

When  then  we  have  organised  our  departments  of  mathematics, 
classics,  political  science,  modern  languages  and  so  forth,  and  invited 
our  students  to  win  distinction  in  the  great  field  of  their  choice,  not 
to  work  in  it  as  statute-laborers,  is  all  that  is  wanting  for  higher 
education  the  informing  idea  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  it?  This  brings 
into  the  discussion  a  violent  educational  explosive  which  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  throw  down  to  disperse  this  gathering  into  its  original 
atoms.  Why  not  frankly  admit  that  for  the  end  to  which  I  am  rigidly 
confining  myself,  and  considering  the  limit  of  time,  their  potential- 
ities differ  ?  In  short,  our  whole  argument,  thus  far,  simply  exalts  a 
method.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  results  in  higher  education,  but  it 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  source  of  our  greatest  educa- 
tional difficulties  to-day. 

You  will  all  doubtless  have  seen  an  advertisement  headed,  "Dr. 
Eliot's  five-foot  shelf  of  books,"  which  concludes  in  President  Eliot's 
own  words,  "It  is  my  belief  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading 
of  these  books,  with  such  re-readings  and  memorising  as  individual  taste 
may  prescribe  will  give  any  man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education, 
even  if  he  can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day."  I  do  not 
wish  to  comment  upon  the  amazing  character  of  this  sentence  as  com- 
ing from  the  noble  man,  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  fundamentally 
altered  the  educational  system  of  a  nation,  and  who  has  recently  de- 
fended his  first  principle  in  a  book,  for  I  take  it  that  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  higher  education,  if  they  differ,  differ  only  in  degree.  But 
I  do  wish  to  say  that,  if  President  Eliot  would  define  what  he  means  by 
this  extraordinary  phrase  on  his  lips,  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation," he  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  educational  theory  and  practice 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  seats  of  higher  education  in  America, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  would  state  the  missing  ingredient  which  I 
am  striving  to  detach,  in  this  second  ideal. 

It  was  with  this  ultimate  difficulty  in  view  that,  when  describing 
the  regret  with  which  the  strong  and  noble  self -cultured  man  looks 
back  upon  his  lack  of  a  university  training,  I  paused  to  ask  just  what 
it  was  that  he  felt  to  be  missing  in  his  development.  We  found  it 
to  be  a  certain  body  of  knowledge.  That  all  important  question  is,  what 
is  this  body  of  knowledge  ?  I  make  bold  to  say  that  its  essence  lies  in 
some  conception  of  the  great  issues  of  the  society  in  wliicli  lie  actually 
lives,  and  some  basis  of  reasoning  solidly  founded  in  the  past.  To  put 
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this  in  a  vivid  form,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  mo- 
mentous reorganisation  of  our  social  order  is  silently  in  process.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  inconceivable  tnat  any  man  or  woman  has  received  a  high- 
er intellectual  development  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  who  does 
not  perceive  this,  who  does  not  concern  himself  with  it,  whatever  his 
particular  niche  in  the  body  politic,  who  does  not  approach  it  with 
that  nobility  of  temper  which  should  be  the  supreme  flower  of  a  univer- 
sity training,  and  whose  knowledge  is  not  deeply  based  in  the  past.  I 
say  "concern  himself  with  it,"  for  the  actual  work  of  reconstruction  may 
be  none  of  his  business — this  requires  special  equipment.  But  life  is 
a  solid  whole,  and  he  must  have  the  synoptic  vision  which  makes  him 
free  of  the  human  household.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  true  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  intellect.  He  may  indeed  have  all  this  and  yet  be  without 
hope  or  conviction.  That  is  saying  only  what  the  society  that  main- 
tains our  universities  will  more  and  more  insistently  say;  that  higher 
education  is  more  than  a  training  of  the  intellect,  while  yet  it  will 
allow,  in  the  greater  interests  of  the  social  order,  that  absolute  free- 
dom in  the  search  for  truth  in  every  field  of  enquiry,  which  will  per- 
mit a  man  to  go  to  perdition  if  he  will. 

It  follows,  then,  that  with  our  second  ideal  we  must  include  the  sub- 
ject of  study.  Does  it  lie  in  the  main  march  of  human  progress  ?  Has 
it  significance?  Can  it  be  related  to  the  present  or  future?  Will  it 
lead  a  man  out  into  the  open  before  he  leaves  the  undergraduate  course  ? 
These  are  the  criteria.  The  subject  must  be  greater  than  the  man, 
but  not  so  great  that  he  will  be  lost  on  the  way.  The  genius  of  his 
training  may  lie  in  a  great  process  of  unification  or  the  reverse  process 
of  development  from  a  core  of  knowledge  which  commands  his  in- 
terest. In  some  departments  the  former  may  conceivably  be  the  better 
method.  The  latter,  I  have  been  maintaining,  contains  the  great  se- 
cret of  power.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  limited  size  of  the  subject 
if  we  are  only  sure  of  its  content. 

But  some  one  will  put  a  violent  case.  Let  us  suppose,  he  says,  that 
the  invitation  comes  from  some  village  club  to  send  down  a  man  from 
the  university  to  organise  for  study  a  little  group  of  simple  folk  who 
have  become  interested,  let  u»s  say,  in  the  referendum  or  Japanese  im- 
migration. We  realise  where  an  able  man  might  in  the  course  of  years 
carry  them.  Would  you  dignify  this,  he  says,  by  the  name  of  univer- 
sity training?  I  reply,  may  the  phenomenon  spread. .  This  is  true  uni- 
versity extension,  and  it  is  university  training  of  the  most  powerful 
sort.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  higher  education.  For  the  question  is, 
do  they  arrive?  That  is  of  course  a  matter  of  time.  Ideallv  they  mav. 
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,The  university  man  must,  before  he  leaves  us,  if  we  are  to  say  that  he 
has  received  a  higher  education.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  but  we  need 
not  travel  thither  after  the  fashion  of  Mark  Twain's  ant,  by  way  of 
Strasburg  steeple.  It  is  the  business  of  the  university  to  map  the 
country  and  control  the  journey.  It  is  ultimately  a  question  of  what 
knowledge  is  of  most  worth — though  probably  no  phrase  is  more  de- 
testable to  the  academic  temper  of  to-day — and  as  the  time  limit  is  four 
years,  a  certain  preparation  is  requisite.  Higher  education,  therefore, 
may  or  may  not  be  possible. 

This  brings  us  to  our  third  ideal,  by  which  I  mean  the  system  pursued 
by  the  great  majority  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  so  far  as 
they  adopt  the  method  of  "electives" — I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is 
largely  a  German  importation,  the  German  university  system  without 
the  German  preparation.  But  it  is  quite  as  much  a  native  product;  St. 
Peter's  vision  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  or  a  counsel  of  despair,  justi- 
fying itself  after  the  event,  now  by  appeal  to  Germany,  now  by  the 
popular  ha  If -truth — everything  depends  on  the  teacher,  now  by  a  two- 
fold assumption,  first  that  all  facts  are  sacred — which  takes  for  granted 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  accidental — and  second,  that,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  sacred,  all  facts  and  bodies  of  fact  are  of  equal  value, 
and  lastly,  by  taking  refuge,  ostrich-like,  in  the  cheerful  theory 
that  every  student  as  he  comes  to  us  is  the  best  judge  in  his  own  case. 
There  is  something  in  discovering  the  world  over  again,  but  there  is 
also  something  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  centuries.  Athanasius 
against  the  world  is  a  fine  spectacle,  but  not  as  a  freshman.  The 
field  of  knowledge  in  this  system  is  spread  out  on  the  counter,  caie- 
fully  labelled  with  hour-tags,  and  you  are  commanded  to  take  so  much. 
Here  and  there  colleges  strive  against  the  current,  and  by  sophistic  de- 
vices, such  as  a  fixed  examination  programme,  which  renders  absolute- 
ly free  election  impossible,  or  by  appointing  student  advisers,  or  by 
grouping  studies,  endeavor  to  vitalise  the  system.  But  I  used  the  word 
"commanded"  advisedly;  the  vital  spark  is  absent.  For  the  American 
system,  if  we  survey  it  as  a  whole,  is  what  we  all  know  as  that  of  the 
pass-man.  In  short,  a  scheme  of  unrelated  and  compulsory  studies. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  character  of  the  American  student  body, 
whose  interests  in  the  main  are  wholly  alien  to  the  place,  whose  pas- 
sion is  the  spectacle,  and  whose  idea  of  college  distinction  is  vicarious 
athletic  achievement — we  shall  yet  know  this  student  body.,  -for  it  is 
the  civilisation  and  not  the  people  that  produces  it — it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  if  there  is  no  redeeming  feature  we  are  outside  the 
purview  of  this  department.  Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  higher  ed- 
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ucation  of  the  American  type,  for  it  is  only  hopeless  bigotry  to  fail  to 
recognise  the  genuine  culture  which  we  everywhere  observe  in  so  many 
of  their  academic  workers,  to  go  no  further.  We  cannot  indict  a  nation. 
•So  far  as  it  has  an  observable  organised  source  it  comes  from  many 
small  colleges  outside  "the  trust,"  subsequently  enlarged  by  life,  but  also 
from  the  graduate  schools,  as  an  accidental  by-product  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  accruing  by  a  process  of  osmosis  from  the 
general  atmosphere  of  this  great  activity. 

I  have  no  desire  to  question  the  excellence  and  power  of  these  grad- 
uate schools,  nor  to  belittle  their  spirit.  There  is  something  noble  and 
infectious  in  the  enthusiasm  of  any  company  of  such  workers.  They 
have  a  secret  which  all.  universities  need  if  they  are  to  live.  It  is  a 
high  passion,  that  earnest  striving  to  advance  actual  knowledge.  If  it 
is  threaded  by  personal  ambitions  and  animosities,  if  it  is  at  times  mere 
hopeless  accumulation  or  fantastic  theorising,  what  system  has  not  feet 
of  clay?  But  it  is  not  higher  education,  it  is  simply  one  of  the  world's 
great  "activities,  for  the  main  routine  of  which  higher  education  is  not 
necessary,  but  which  cannot  attain  its  goal  without  it. 

Now  if  words  have  any  definite  meaning  this  is  specialisation,  and  it 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  American  university  training  as  a 
whole — as  of  American  life  in  general.  The  graduate  student  simply 
does  voluntarily  and  with  a  man's  judgment  and  power  the  sort  of  thing 
which  as  an  undergraduate  he  was  aisked  to  do  at  random.  He  works 
nobly  now  upon  an  isolated  fragment,  he  then  did  compulsory  labor  on 
a  few  subjects.  He  has  nc-w  a  high  ambition,  his  vision  then  seldom  ex- 
tended beyond  the  campus.  How  then  was  this  man  saved  for  the  work 
he  is  doing?  Well,  as  an  undergraduate,  his  instructors  had  received 
his  present  training.  They  were  men  of  various  parts.  They  "offered" 
special  courses,  disconnected  fragments  generally  of  3  whole  in  which 
they  .happened  to  be  working  and  often  winning  just  distinction.  One 
of  these  attracted  him,  not  seldom  by  its  rarity,  as  a  collector  is  at- 
tracted \)j  a  curio,  or  it  was  commended  to  him  by  some  fine  human 
strain  in  the  instructor.  He  elected  it,  and  was  caught.  It  is  a  vicious 
circle  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  general  intellectual  activity  of 
their  higher  seats  of  learning. 

It  is  not  thus  that  you  will  furnish  a  land  with  higher  education. 
You  will  produce,  from  time  to  time,  fine  workers  in  science  and  econ- 
omics, great  philologists,  archaeologists  and  the  like,  you  will  foster 
respect  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  you  will  make  your  con- 
tribution to  the  splendid  scientific  process  of  our  age,  which  knows  no 
circumscription  and  as  it  revises  old  verdicts  and  pushes  out  into  the 
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unknown  will  not  ebb  until  authority  receives  a  new  meaning.  But 
you  will  not  accomplish  the  main  thing  for  which  higher  education 
stands.  You  will  not  temper  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  you  will  cut 
at  the  heart  of  creative  work  in  art  and  letters,  and  impoverish  the 
great  fields  of  politics  and  law  and  journalism  and  the  church.  You 
will  rob  criticism  and  generalisation  alike  of  sanity  and  vision.  The 
humanist  is  shallow  indeed  who  does  not  realise  the  deep  debt  he  owes 
to  modern  science  in  that  it  has  finally  extinguished  that  long  infatua- 
tion of  rhetoric  which  education  inherited  from  the  Komau  Empire  in 
the  West.  But  we  cannot  take  shelter  under  her  wing  in  our  so-caliel 
research  in  the  field  of  letters.  The  vast  mass  of  all  this  pretentious 
nonsense  its  a  fungus  growth  which  long  antedates  modern  science  and 
was  as  pernicious  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  grammarian  as  in  our 
own. 

I  regard  this  opportunity  which  you  have  given  me  very  seriously. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  effect  the  isolated  word  of  an  unknown 
man  may  have  at  a  critical  hour.  This  is  such  an  hour  in  the  West. 
No  man  can  forecast  the  achievement  of  the  universities  which  these 
great  provinces  of  the  WTest  are  now  organising.  I  have  no  foolish  no- 
tion that  you  will  imitate.  You  will  take  over  the  best  that  you  see. 
But  we  do  well  to  think  twice  over  what  we  know,  that  no  institution 
ur  system  that  has  been  long  established  is  really  what  it  seems.  It  ha* 
developed  flaws  of  which  only  those  who  know  it  from  within  are 
aware.  I  have  tried  to  detach  what  is  vital-  in  the  work  which  1  know 
from  within.  I  confess  to  a  deeper  interest  perhaps  in  the  practice1 
and  theory  of  higher  education,  than  in  the  work  attached  to  my  own 
chair.  We  are  only  men.  We  are  ap*  to  find  that  our  most  care- 
fully elaborated  philosophy  comes  ultimately  to  be  a  mere  justification 
of  our  practice.  But  as  I  said  at  the  start,  if  ever  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  it  is  at  the  close  of  a  university  year,  after  we  have  called 
aloud  to  our  idols  without  response. 

Shall  we  aim,  then,  at  discipline,  outlook  or  method?  Shall  we  de- 
velop the  various  muscles  of  the  mind  on  the  few  studies  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  with  some  enrichment  of  the  ancient  pro- 
gramme? Or  shall  we,  sooner  or  later  in  the  course,  stake  everything 
upon  the  content  of  a  fundamental  subject,  with  some  risk  indeed  of 
becoming  enslaved  to  a  terminology,  wrhile  seeming  to  carry  out  the 
principle?  Or  shall  we  simply  "lie  down"  and  helplessly  ask  our  stu- 
dents ais  they  come  to  stake  their  claims  by  some  mental  divining 
rod,  in  the  It  ope  that  to  the  few  that  be  saved  we  may  impart  the 
method  and  iixpir.ilion  <>!'  science?  Of  course,  we  could  not,  if  wo 
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would,  do  any  one  of  the  three  completely — the  methods  will  inter- 
penetrate each  other.  But  it  matters  much  which  way  we  turn  our 
faces,  toward  training  to  be  cast  aside  when  complete,  toward  some 
grasp  of  the  permanent  and  universal,  or  toward  the  work  of  research. 

N~ow  let  us  look  at  these  ideals  in  the  light  of  certain  great  educa- 
tional difficulties,  for  we  cannot  study  them  apart  from  actual  con- 
ditions. The  whole  theory  of  higher  education  is  dominated  by  two 
great  practical  difficulties. 

First,  the  very  idea  of  liberal  or  higher  education  is  disappearing 
in  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Only  consider  the  tremendous  loss  of 
energy  in  a  modern  university !  How  can  the  workers  in  a  common  en- 
terprise really  discharge  their  function  unless  they  understand  each 
other  ?  It  is  true  that  the  really  great  men  in  all  fields  of  knowledge 
are  nearer  to  each  other  than  we  suppose.  But  universities  are  not 
manned  by  really  great  men.  Poor  rivalries,  vehement  littleness,  the 
bigotry  which  places  the  subject  before  the  end,  we  shall  always  have 
with  us.  But  is  it  folly  to  hope  for  a  return,  at  some  future  not  too 
remote,  of  intellectual  understanding?  What  hopeless  stretches  sever 
most  of  the  workers  in  any  great  university.  This  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely without  extinguishing  higher  education.  The  only  solution 
is  the  return  of  some  sort  of  common  culture,  and  this  I  hold  that 
higher  education,  if  we  sound  it  deeply  enough,  will,  in  the  end,  be 
found  to  be.  If  I  am  any  judge  of  educational  opinion  in  the  United 
States  the  graduate  schools  are  on  the  eve  of  profound  change.  This 
change  will  have  gone  on  long  before  Western  common  sense  will  grapple 
with  the  problem.  But  the  first  duty  of  university  workers  the  con- 
tinent over  is  to  begin  on  open-minded  and  generous  criticism  of 
values.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  simplification.  The  fundamental  sub- 
jects are  really  few.  Are  we  not  being  told  on  great  authority  that 
the  "essentials"  are  to  be  found  in  books,  and  that  they  may  be  com- 
pressed within  the  space  of  sixty  inches  ?  And  do  we  not  in  our  hearts 
believe  this?  This  is  no  complacent  counsel  of  self-immolation.  Wo 
shall  all  survive.  At  some  risk  of  prejudicing  the  argument,  I  find  no 
better  illustiation  of  the  working  out  of  such  a  doctrine  of  liberal 
education  than  this.  An  Oxford  tutor  in  "greats"  will  sometimes  be 
found  lecturing  or  tutoring  either  at  the  same  time  or  within  a  short 
period,  in  modern  history,  a  great  classical  book  or  economics.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  highest  teaching  which  the  student 
should  at  any  time  receive,  but  we  are  equally  wide  of  the  mark  if  we 
do  not  feel  the  enormous  addition  in  power  that  a  very  moderate  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  would  imply  in  the  work  of  higher  education 
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in  North  America.  Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  the  work  of 
research  has  had  no  more  brilliant  justification  since  1900  than  in 
my  own  work  in  classics.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  whole  field 
of  Mediterranean  civilisation  requires  a  reinterpretation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  modern  history,  economics  and  philosophy.  How  shall  we 
do  this  without  a  liberal  equipment?  As  for  the  animating  method, 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  ideal  which  aims  to  produce  the  truly  edu- 
cated man  by  allowing  his  development  to  grow  out  of  a  pivotal  subject, 
that  it  is  attacked  at  the  same  point  for  opposite  reasons — by  the  great 
body  of  academic  workers  in  America,  as  mere  sciolism,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  amateur,  by  the  general  public  as  specialisation.  It  may, 
indeed,  by  reproduced  in  this  West,  with  all  its  parts  apparently  com- 
plete, and  may  be  specialisation  of  a  sort.  What  is  a  student  of  classics 
or  modern  languages,  however  great  his  attainments,  but  a  poor  sort 
of  specialist,  unless  he  arrives,  unless  he  finds  his  East — and  then  his 
West? 

A  more  searching  criticism  is  often  made  by  scholarly  men  of  affairs. 
Viscount  Morley,  for  example,  protests  against  the  thin  diet  upon  which 
his  Alma  Mater  nourished  Gladstone.  And  there  is  this  danger  in 
beginning  ab  ovo,  that  the  finished  product  may  be  no  Iliad,  but  the 
chicken  in  down.  This  is  the  weakness  in  my  own  field  of  classics  in 
Toronto.  The  defect  of  such  criticism  lies  in  assuming  that  education 
is  complete  within  the  college  course.  Do  our  utmost,  we  must  be 
content  with  a  limited  result. 

But,  once  more,  what  shall  we  call  this  result?  I  need  not  say  in 
this  gathering  that  higher  education  is  not  a  veneer,  or  refinement,  or 
literary  interest,  or  information,  or  mere  knowledge,  however  accurate 
or  great.  It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  here  and  there  a  reflecting 
man  has  not  come  to  define  it  as  power.  But  we  have  already  fixed 
upon  this  as  the  essence  of  our  first  ideal.  Huxley's  "clear,  cold  logic- 
engine"  represents  power.  You  will  say  that  this  is  not  what  you  mean 
by  power.  Must  we  not  then  abandon  the  word  if  we  are  to  seize  the 
essence?  Is  it  not  clear  that  a  man  trained  on  the  first  ideal  may  yet 
be  a  comparative  stranger  in  the  human  family?  The  same  criticism 
must  be  appled  to  another  more  subtle  attempt  to  imprison  the  essence 
of  the  thing  by  finding  it  to  be  a  quality.  But  it  is  more  than  a  qual- 
ity. Going  back  then  for  the  last  time  in  our  track,  we  must  find  the 
essence  of  a  higher  education  to  lie  in  outlook  and  content — a  certain 
body  of  knowledge — vital  knowledge.  We  cannot  have  the  former 
without  the  latter.  Shall  we  ever  agree  upon  the  knowledge? 
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This  brings  us  to  the  other  great  difficulty  of  our  universities,  the 
character  of  the  student  body.  A  certain  preparation  is  necessary  if 
the  result  is  to  be  achieved  within  the  college  course.  Now,  is  it  pos- 
sible? It  is  well  to  face  the  truth,  that  you  will  have  thriving  univer- 
sities in  this  land  of  promise  long  years  before  you  will  have  higher 
education,  and  that  you  will  never  have  it  after  the  prevailing  American 
type  of  undergraduate  instruction.  The  truth  is  that  higher  education 
and  the  "pass-man"  are  mutually  exclusive  conceptions.  It  may  be 
that  the  key  to  the  problem  is  the  steady  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
entrance.  In  the  universities  whose  work  I  have  been  following  in  the 
main  there  is  no  more  striking  anomaly  than  the  attainments  of  the 
men  as  they  enter.  They  differ  not  as  istrong  and  weak,  but  by  the 
width  of  a  civilisation.  But  I  am  not  sanguine  that  any  raising  01 
standards  will  ever  produce  a  homogenous  student-body.  And  yet  it 
is  observable  that  both  in  Oxford  and  Toronto  the  percentage  of  "honour 
men"  is  steadily  rising.  In  Oxford  it  has  multiplied  ten  times  in  the 
last  generation.  Twenty  years  ago  a  well-remembered  professor  in 
Williams  College  was  explaining  to  me  one  night,  in  the  house  where 
Increase  Mather  once  lived,  the  hardness  of  his  lot.  •  The  only  hope,  he 
said,  lay  in  the  extinction  of  "the  Poll."  I  did  not  understand  him 
then  as  I  do  now.  Probably  we  all  believe  that,  however  hard  we  labor 
to  extinguish  the  pass-man,  some  sort  of  man  corresponding  to  him  wilJ 
etill  remain.  What  shall  we  do  with  him?  We  are  so  wonderfully 
constructed  that  we  can  refuse  ever  to  think  of  very  disagreeable  things, 
such  as  death,  say,  or  spelling  reformers.  Has  any  one  of  us  ever  dared 
to  think  of  what  would  happen  if  we  really  exacted  anything  like  the 
knowledge  which  we  profess  to  demand  from  the  pass-man?  The  truth 
is  that  we  cannot  press  the  education  of  discipline  beyond  a  certain  point. 
A  certain  strenuous  conscious  energy  is  well,  but  to  apply  the  principle 
rigidly  is  as  if  we  were  asked  to  perform  each  physical  movement  for 
th?  next  few  hours  with  conscious  reflection. 

Xow  it  is  well  worth  while  considering  whether  we  cannot  apply  the 
second  ideal  to  his  education.  In  Toronto,  under  the  prompting  of 
President  Falconer,  we  shall  presently  have  such  a  system  working.  Our 
"pass-man"  will,  at  the  close  of  two  years,  choose  his  subject  and  work 
fit  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  "honour-man."  The  subjects  are  limited 
in  number  and,  dependent  upon  his  choice — for  the  choice  matters — he 
will  receive  an  education.  We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  by  believing  that 
the  result  will  be  higher  education.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  President 
Eliot's  "essentials." 

But  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  dropped  many  years  ago  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  small  Atlantic  steamer,  where  we  were  pretty  much 
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of  a  family  party.  An  old  gentleman,  a  judge  in  a  New  England  State, 
was  sitting  sipping  his  whiskey  and  water,  when  the  conversation  turn- 
ed on  the  approaching  Presidential  election,  and  the  number  of  votes 
which  might  be  cast  for  the  Prohibition  candidate.  He  was  made  the 
butt  of  much  merriment,  when  to  our  surprise  the  old  gentleman  sud- 
denly put  down  his  glass  and,  leaning  forward,  announced  his  hope  that 
prohibition  would  yet  win.  Looking  at  his  glass  I  asked  him,  as  mildly 
as  I  could,  whether  on  personal  grounds  he  quite  enjoyed  the  prospect. 
He  replied:  "Wall,  gentlemen,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  American 
people.  The  American  people  are  a  great  people,  and  I  reckon  that, 
when  "prohibition  comes,  they  will  invent  something  just  as  good." 


DISCUSSION.     (Reporter's  Summary.) 


Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  New 
York,  spoke  briefly  to  the  addresses  just  delivered.  He  argued  that 
American  higher  education  was  at  present  unsatisfactory.  It  lacked  the 
thoroughness  which  marked  the  product  of  the  German  gymnasia  and 
the  social  charm  which  distinguished  the  great  English  schools  and 
universities.  This  inadequacy  would  result  either  in  the  extinguishing 
of  the  college  or  in  a  return  to  a  form  of  it  simpler  than  the  existent 
one.  He  was  watching  with  interest  the  growth  of  the  new  universities 
of  the  West,  and  trusted  that  they  would  avoid  the  errors  of  the  older 
institutions  to  the  east  and  south. 

Professor  Adam  Shortt,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  pointed  out  that  a  settled  university  system  was  a  thing 
for  a  decadent  people.  There  was  no  finality  in  the  matter,  the  real 
problem  being  to  make  the  most  of  given  potentialities. 

To  satisfy  an  infinity  of  demands  was  the  universe's  almost  impos- 
sible task;  for,  as  the  work  of  artists  differed  as  widely  as  their  person- 
alities, so  men  differed  as  to  the  service  they  asked  of  a  university.  One 
trouble  was  that  many  people  at  present  made  an  inadequate  or  a  per- 
verse demand  of  higher  education.  Some,  the  "pass-men,"  were  content 
to  go  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  back-door  of  the  university.  Others,  the 
"specialists,"  men  utterly  lacking  in  richness  and  variety,  were  sent 
out  at  the  roof.  The  speaker  had  heard  of  business  men  who  had  to 
continue  in  their  business  or  die,  for  they  knew  there  was  no  other 
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alternative  for  them;  the  specialist  differed  from  the  business  man  only 
in  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  lack.  The  truly  educated  man,  the 
man  of  liberal  education,  had  outlook  and  range.  There  were  too  many 
men  absorbingly  interested  in  their  business  or  "specialty  " 

The  salvation  of  both  the  university  and  the  country  lay  in  the  uplift 
of  secondary  education.  The  fatal  defect  of  the  High  Schools,  at  pres- 
ent, was  lack  of  accuracy  in  fundamentals.  Slipshod  English,  for  ex- 
ample, was  almost  atmospheric.  The  main  duty  of  the  secondary  school 
was  to  teach  thoroughness  and  concentration.  The  work  of  the  univer- 
sity was  to  give  variety  and  outlook. 

The  methods  by  which  these  ends  were  to  be  obtained  by  education 
must  always  differ.  Some  people  were  educated  by  books;  others  re- 
quired the  vital  contact  of  the  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  Prof.  Shortt  repeated  his  assertion  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  unversity  problem.  On  the  contrary,  people 
must  be  kept  stirred  up  with  interest  in  the  matter,  by  such  means  as 
Professor  Milner's  paper.  The  university  problem  was  to  secure,  not 
finality,  but  an  infinite  variety  of  use. 

Professor  Norman  De  Witt,  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  spoke  in 
defence  of  the  American  college.  Many  of  its  defects,  he  said,  had 
been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  uneducated  successful  man;  but  these 
faults  were  being  corrected.  He  defined  liberal  education  as  instruction 
to  use  the  hours  of  leisure ;  for  in  this  a  man  reveals  himself  as  he  really 
is. 

Principal  H.  M.  Stramberg,  of  New  Westminster  High  School,  de- 
fined liberal  education  as  a  habit  resting  on  power  developed.  By  virtue 
of  his  education  an  educated  man  does  everything  in  the  best  way. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  NORMAN  W.  DE\VITT,  Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  College, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  pose  as  one  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East.  I 
have  come  West  in  all  humility,  not  to  instruct  but  to  be  instructed, 
not  to  impart  wisdom,  .but  to  get  it.  I  have  come  to  see  the  prairies, 
the  TCocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  the  province  and  the  people  who  have  so  generously 
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provided  for  our  entertainment  and  are  spending  such  pains  that  we 
may  not  feel  strange  while  among  them.  If  I  read  a  paper,  I  beg  to 
be  forgiven.  I  did  not  come  to  read  the  paper,  but  am  reading  it  because 
I  came. 

The  subject  for  which  my  name  is  announced,  "The  Teaching  of 
Latin''  is  as  comprehensive  as  the  most  loquacious  of  men  could  desire, 
but  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  its  license  to  the  fullest  extent.  What  is 
more  important  still,  I  shall  not  try  to  teach  anyone  how  to  teach  Latin. 
I  purpose  only  to  tell  you  how  it  has  been  taught  and  is  being  taught 
in  the  United  States  so  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  observation  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  slightly  less  than  ten  yeans  and  in  five  different 
states.  It  is  part  of  my  plan  also  to  indicate  the  influences  that  have 
reacted  upon  the  study  and  teaching  of  Latin  and  to  suggest  the  dangers 
and  benefits  of  the  same. 

Why  I  think  it  worth  while  to  do  this  might  be  made  a  long  story, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  occasion  to  state  my  conviction 
that  we  have  much  to  learn  as  we  have  much  to  fear  from  our  American 
neighbors  and  doubtless  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  learn  from  them  than 
from  our  kin  across  the  sea.  I  feel  sure  that  as  we  grow  in  Canada  wo 
shall  become  more  and  more  like  the  Americans  for  we  live  under  similar 
geographical  and  industrial  conditions,  and  it  therefore  behooves  us  to 
to  be  always  informed  on  what  they  are  doing  against  the  day  when  we 
shall  have  to  decide  whether  we  should  prefer  to  do  what  .they  do  or 
something  different.  In  this  connection  it  is  timely  to  recall  the  advice 
of  one  of  their  great  millionaires  who  proposed  two  rules  for  business 
men:  first,  understand  your  own  business  thoroughly;  second,  under- 
stand your  neighbor's  business  thoroughly,  especially  if  it  is  the  same 
as  your  own. 

The  -ancestors  of  the  New  England  people  brought  with  them  in  their 
Mayflowers  across  the  Atlantic,  besides  an  incredible  quantity  of  ma- 
hogany, furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  the  invisible  furniture  of  their  own 
minds.  You  take  your  ideas  along  with  you  when  you  emigrate.  The 
Puritans  had  their  religion,  of  course,  but  they  had  also  their  Latin 
culture  which  was,  according  to  an  ancient  and,  at  that  time,  unshaken 
opinion,  as  properly  the  prerogative  of  a  gentleman's  mind  as  the  ma- 
hogany furniture  was  the  ornament  of  a  gentleman's  house. 

They  were  perfectly  right  at  the  time.  The  Classics  constituted  alonir 
with  the  mathematics  the  only  instrument  of  education  that  the  time 
afforded.  Modern  languages  were  not  yet  thought  of  for  purposes  of 
culture,  and  scientific  knowledge  was  still  contemptible  in  quantity. 
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These  were  the  golden  da}'s  of  Latin  studies.  Learning  Latin  is  a 
slow  process  and  there  was  still  plenty  of  time.  People  had  no  tele- 
phones, no  rapid  transit,  no  ocean  greyhounds,  little  machinery  of  any 
kind  and,  in  fine,  none  of  those  labor-saving  and  time-saving  devices 
that  keep  us  so  busy  in  these  days.  Moreover,  there  were,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  baseball  and  football  clubs,  no  fraternities  and  none  of  those 
exquisite  distractions  that  in  our  day  assist  the  adolescent  man  to  while 
away  his  youth. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  teaching  of  Latin  was  a  simple  thing. 
As  there  was  little  else  to  teach  there  was  no  necessity  of  making  it  in- 
teresting. As  anaesthetics  were  unknown  to  surgery,  so  moral  suasion 
was  unknown  to  teachers.  And  the  people  on  their  part,  who  had  their 
teeth  drawn  by  the  handiest  man  in  the  village,  were  not  likely  to  listen 
to  the  plaints  of  a  little  boy  about  the  rigors  of  Latin  grammar.  Dis- 
agreeable things  were  in  favor  generally. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  a  grammar,  a  text,  a  birch  rod  and  a 
"plagosins  Orbilius."  The  little  scholar  was  kept  under  a  regimen  of 
grammar,  that  is,  declensions  and  conjugations,  often  without  exercises, 
for  one  whole  year  and,  if  still  surviving  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was 
introduced  to  an  author  with  plenty  of  parsing  all  day  long.  This  was 
a  severe  and  trying  system  which  consorted  well  with  the  Puritan  dis- 
cipline and  prevailed  during  the  most  fruitful  periods  of  New  England 
culture.  When  persistently  applied  to  a  boy  without  brains  it  had  a 
tonic  effect  upon  his  character  and  when  pursued  by  clever  boys  it  tended 
to  produce  good  writing  and  good  speaking,  accomplishments  that  were 
honored  in  those  days  as  they  no  longer  are  honored  upon  this  Con- 
tinent. 

This  method  was  still  in  vogue  within  the  memory  of  living  men 
many  of  whom  to  this  day  bear  the  scars  of  it  upon  their  souls.  If  one 
cares  for  a  definite  date  he  may  say  that  it  went  out  with  the  Civil  War. 
Abe  Lincoln  had  no  Latin.  He  stood  for  the  West  and  foreshadowed 
the  day  when  the  children  of  unlettered  parents  were  to  be  more  num- 
erous and  more  powerful  than  the  sons  of  the  Puritans.  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech,  for  example,  which  is  biblical  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  language,  is  widely  known  among  the  American  people  while  a 
classic  oration  delivered  on  the  same  occasion  is  absolutely  unknown. 
Oratory  since  that  time  is  more  properly  called  "public  speaking/7  for 
it  reveals  little  influence  of  the  college  or  the  book  and  resembles  rather 
the  language  of  business,  the  bar,  or  polite  conversation.  If  a  man 
should  attempt  to  imitate  Webster  in  our  day  we  should  be  as  much  sur- 
prised as  if  he  appeared  in  silk  waistcoat  and  plush  breeches. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  signs  of  great  changes  were  seen  in  the  col- 
leges themselves.  Already  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  although  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  preparatory  schools  remained  the  same,  natural  science 
and  modern  languages  had  begun  to  be  taught  in  New  England  in  col- 
leges and  were  slowly  shaping  themselves  for  pedagogical  needs.  Latin 
teachers  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  began  to  apprehend  the  result? 
that  might  follow  if  studies  should  be  found  which  students  would  pur- 
sue voluntarily  and  study  without  the  stimulus  of  a  centurion's  whip. 
Both  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  new  and  the  friends  of  the 
old  were  exaggerated.  Boys  need  the  spur  no  matter  what  route  they 
pursue  and  the  inwards  of  a  Latin  sentence  can  be  made  quite  as  inter- 
esting in  the  long  run  as  the  digestive  organs  of  an  angle  worm. 

However  that  may  be,  the  teachers  of  Latin  were  alarmed  and  began 
to  give  attention  to  methods  of  instruction.  Introductory  books  like 
those  of  Harkness  came  into  use  with  graded  exercises  that  helped  the 
feeble  memory  to  apply  the  rules  and  to  retain  the  forms. 

For  all  that  the  new  studies  made  such  specious  claims  and  found 
such  a  large  constituency  of  the  rising  poor  to  whom  they  appealed 
strongly  that  they  leaped  into  favor  and  were  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing into  vogue  that  elective  system  which  emanated  from  Harvard  and 
spread  over  the  United  States  like  a  plague.  The  passing  of  the  Classics 
Avas  frequently  predicted  even  in  high  circles  and  anticipatory  funeral 
orations  were  spoken  over  them  at  many  a  joyful  celebration. 

The  celebrations  were  premature  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  revolution- 
ists were  more  abundantly  furnished  with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
than  with  ammunition.  The  old  alumni  stood  by  the  Classics  and  I 
know  of  one  board  of  trustees  who  only  a  few  years  ago  declared  their 
intention  of  maintaining  a  professorship  of  Greek  as  long  as  there  was 
a  student  who  desired  to  study  it.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  science  that 
could  be  offered  by  the  common  run  of  institutions  for  a  long  time  was 
far  from  being  sufficient  for  a  degree.  It  required  many  years  for  bio- 
logy, botany  and  chemistry  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  young 
students  and  still  longer  for  the  colleges  to  acquire  competent  teachers 
and  apparatus.  In  its  earlier  stages  science  was  as  much  a  book  sub- 
ject as  languages  and  history.  It  was  the  usual  thing  for  one  pro- 
fessor to  handle  all  its  branches,  termed  collectively  "Natural  Philoso- 
phy," and  to  manufacture  a  little  apparatus  for  his  own  use.  Of  labor- 
atory work  for  the  student  there  was  none  and  consequently  little  time 
taken  from  his  hours  of  preparation  for  the  usual  historical  and  liter- 
ary studies.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that,  until  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  division  of  a  student's 
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time  were  not  greatly  different  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  first 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  smaller  colleges  they  were  quite  the 
same  until  some  years  later. 

In  the  meantime  the  Classics  had  drawn  new  life  and  vigor  from 
abroad  because  of  the  reaction  upon  them  of  that  very  -scientific  move- 
ment that  was  threatening  their  destruction.  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century  after  the  true  relationship  of  Sanskrit  to  Latin  and  Greek  had 
been  observed  and  published  it  was  discovered  that  classical  studies  had 
a  scientific  side  and  so  popular  did  these  linguistic  pursuits  become,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  popular  lectures  of  Max  Muller,  that  "philology" 
is  often  used  to  denote  the  comparative  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Sans- 
krit. 

Already  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  American  students  went 
abroad  for  the  new  knowledge  and  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  they  went 
in  numbers.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  shortly  afterwards 
a  number  of  men  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  United  States  who  were 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  leading  scholars  of  Europe.  Whitney,  of 
Yale,  will  be  remembered  as  a  name  of  the  highest  international  re- 
pute. In  the  eighties  and  nineties  the  eastern  institutions,  and  Johns 
Hopkins  in  particular,  turned  out  no  small  numbers  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, some  with  the  new  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  German  scholarship  and  brought  a  fresh,  though  occa- 
sionally mischievous  spirit,  to  the  class-room.  The  leading  classical  men 
in  the  United  States  to-day  belong  to  this  generation. 

The  philological  period  of  classical  studies  raised  great  expectations 
and  has  ever  since  its  inception  furnished  an  important  part  of  graduate 
instruction,  but  it  reacted  only  distantly  upon  the  undergraduate  work. 
It  found  concrete  expression  in  the  American  Philological  Association, 
which,  I  have  heard  an  American  scholar  assert,  has  done  as  much 
harm  as  good  to  the  cause  of  the  Classics  at  large.  The  philological  im- 
pulse has  now  spent  itself.  Recently  there  were  no  students  taking 
Sanskrit  in  one  of  the  largest  American  universities  and  elsewhere  the 
numbers  are  very  small.  Once  in  a  great  while  a  startling  rumor  passes 
that  some  puzzle  like  the  Etruscan  language  has  been  solved,  but  the 
people  who  could  appreciate  such  things  are  a  score  all  told.  The 
field  is  one  for  experts  only  and  no  mediocre  man  can  find  profitable 
employment  in  it.  Besides,  it  is  now  about  one  hundred  years  since 
it  was  opened  and  this  is  the  usual  span  of  an  intellectual  movement. 

The  tendency  for  some  years  past  has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of 
syntax  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  American  scholars  have  given 
special  attention  to  this  subject.  In  this  field  there  is  an  abundance  nf 
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tasks  for  mediocre  men  making  card  catalogues  of  cases,  moods,  infin- 
itives and  what  not  in  authors  high  and  low.  This  line  of  study  breeds 
specialists  even  faster  than  philology  and  is  not  without  its  practical 
side  even  in  secondary  teaching.  One  sees  abundant  traces  of  its  pur- 
suit in  elementary  text-books  and  editions  of  authors  and  in  spite  of 
certain  sad  results  if  pushed  too  far  it  is  on  the  whole  the  most  credit- 
able side  of  American  scholarship  so  far  as  precision  and  keenness  are 
concerned.  This  American  study  of  syntax  is  purely  an  analytical  and 
historical  one  without  any  reference  to  the  writing  of  Latin  Prose  where- 
in it  differs  essentially  from  the  same  study  in  England. 

A  friend  asks  me  on  the  way  out  whether  American  professors  really 
work  harder  than  Canadians.  In  reply  to  this  question  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  yes  or  no.  They  certainly  appear  to  work  harder;  they  dis- 
play more  enthusiasm  and  announce  more  ambitions.  The  truth  is 
that  the  American  professor  has  very  different  plans  and  purposes.  He 
is  usually  ambitious  for  himself  and  for  his  university.  He  must  make  a 
reputation  that  he  may  get  a  better  post  and  he  is  anxious  to  make  it 
early  in  life.  He  thinks  he  can  best  do  this  by  devoting  himself  ex- 
clusively to  some  special  line  of  work.  These  special  studies  lead  more 
often  to  definite  results  and  to  articles  that  can  "be  published. 

The  Canadian  works  more  from  habit  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  in- 
stitution, and  he  tills  old  fields.  He  is  likely  to  turn  his  attention  to 
topics  that  have  already  been  excellently  treated  rather  than  to  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  done  at  all.  His  college  is  not  in  competition 
with  other  colleges  and  the  floating  student  patronage  is  not  large. 
Brilliant  work  does  not  mean,  as  a  rule,  more  students  in  his  classes. 
He  rarely  changes  his  post  while  an  American  expects  to  do  so  fre- 
quently until  he  reaches  a  place  where  he  will  be  content  to  settle  down 
for  life.  The  Canadian  gives  his  loyalty  to  his  institution,  often  at  no 
small  financial  sacrifice,  while  the  American  is  enthusiastic  for  his  pro- 
fession no  matter  in  what  place  he  may  be.  Of  these  different  pro- 
cedures, the  one  has  for  its  virtue  great  vigor  of  teaching  and  emphnsi^ 
upon  class  and  term  work  and  for  its  vice  an  occasional  tendency  to 
superficiality  and  charlatanism;  the  other  procedure  consorts  with  in- 
different teaching,  indifferent  students  and  a  severe  examination  sys- 
tem. 

The  American  expects  to  publish  articles  from  time  to  time  and  var- 
ious journals  are  available  for  this  purpose.  So  far  the  desire  to  pub- 
lish has  been  lacking  in  Canada  and  no  local  periodical  would  receive 
technical  articles  on  classical  subjects  even  if  offered.  It  may  bo  that 
we  Canadians  are  too  modest.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  wo 
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are.  Some  of  us  look  to  Great  Britain  for  wisdom,  some  to  the  United 
States,  but  too  few  of  us  realize  the  possibility  of  wisdom  growing  up 
within  our  own  borders.  The  fact  is  that  if  we  can  think,  then  we  have 
the  right  to  publish,  and  contrarily,  if  we  don't  publish,  people  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  we  are  importing  our  thoughts  along  with  our  cut- 
lery or  our  shoes.  God  speed  the  day  when  Canadians  believe  in  Can- 
adians and  respond  to  the  stimulus  that  conies  from  belief  in  them- 
selves ! 

However,  to  return  to  the  Americans,  be  the  motive  of  their  work 
what  it  will,  a  change  of  place,  a  large  department  or  merely  a  name, 
they  are  all  dreadfully  in  earnest  and  full  of  an  enthusiasm  that  tells 
on  the  students. 

A  contributory  cause  of  this  enthusiasm  is  the  youthfulness  of  instruc- 
tors both  in  schools  and  colleges.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  large  access 
of  endowment  and  the  consequent  rejuvenation  of  the  staff  that  these 
institutions  have  experienced  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  Men  ad- 
vanced in  years  have  been  retired  Avith  and  without  pensions,  but  still 
more  is  this  general  youthfulness  of  the  teaching  force  due  to  the  re- 
cent enormous  increase  of  students  which  necessitates  the  employment 
of  large  numbers  of  assistants  who  are  naturally  young  men  and  women. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Americans  resist  old  age  with  all 
the  energy  of  their  being.  The  elective  system  put  new  life  into  the 
teaching  of  Latin.  No  subject  can  be  more  dull  when  ill  taught  and, 
since  it  utterly  lacks  all  the  adventitious  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
chemicals  and  test  tubes  of  the  laboratory  and  the  insects  and  frogs  of 
the  zoologist,  the  students  gladly  drop  it  when  the  two  years  of  required 
work  are  completed.  Only  when  the  teacher  is  alert  and  interesting  are 
many  willing  to  continue  the  study.  The  authorities  on  their  side  as- 
sume that,  when  students  fail,  the  instructor  is  to  blame  and  dismissal 
follows  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  is  the  chief  virtue  of  the  free 
election  of  subjects  by  the  students.  It  enlivens  the  teaching. 

TJie  American  teacher  makes  strenuous  efforts  to  be  up  to  date.  He 
dreads  nothing  more  than  to  be  thought  "a  back  number."  He  strives 
to  inform  himself  upon  what  are  thought  to  be  the  latest  methods  and  on 
contemporary  interests  of  people  in  his  own  calling.  The  students  in 
their  turn  insist  upon  this  in  their  instructors  and  sometimes  exercise  a 
tyrannical  power  which  the  authorities  find  it  hard  to  resist.  There  is 
no  room  any  more  for  the  eccentric  old  professor  of  the  last  century. 
I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  took  great  pains  to  equip  himself  for  the 
teaching  of  Latin.  He  went  abroad  more  than  once,  collected  coins  and 
curiosities  illustrative  of  classical  antiquity  and  yet  the  students  would 
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have  none  of  him  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  He  knew  Latin  better,  it 
may  be,  than  the  younger  man  and  had  read  more  widely  than  is  com- 
monly done,  but  he  was  out  of  date.  Of  course  he  knew  a  great  deal 
about  Latin  literature,  but  men  knew  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
students  nowadays  would  not  consent  to  be  taught  by  the  best  scholar 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Students  are  instinctively  good  judges  of 
what  is  up  to  date  and  would  turn  from  Truth  herself  if  seen  in  a 
medieval  garb. 

American  teachers  travel  much  in  Italy  and  Greece  especially  in  the 
summer  vacations.  A  year  ago  a  party  made  the  tour  of  Caesar's  bat- 
tlefields in  France.  Others  patronize  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
and  similar  organizations  and  many  travel  singly  or  in  private  parties. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  engaged  in  secondary  or  higher 
teaching  to  organize  and  conduct  parties  for  love  or  money  and  a  few 
have  given  up  their  profession  to  engage  in  this  work  as  a  business. 
The  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Eome  attracts  twenty  or 
more  students  every  year  who  become  extremely  familiar  with  Eome  and 
its  surroundings  and  return  to  their  homes  loaded  with  fresh  archaeo- 
logical information  and  surcharged  with  enthusiasm.  It  is-  now  no 
rarity  to  find  even  in  remote  'or  obscure  institutions  those  who  have  so- 
journed in  the  eternal  city. 

These-  teachers  insist  upon  having  something  to  appeal  to  the  visual 
interest  of  the  students  in  order  that  they  may  more  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  entertaining  features  of  the  scientific  branches.  Trustees 
and  interested  friends  are  importuned  to  assist  in  procuring  casts  and 
photographs  of  works  of  art,  stereopticon  and  stereoscopic  views  and 
coins  and  often  expensive  illustrated  publications  from  abroad.  Very 
often  the  teachers  themselves  bring  back  from  Europe  no  small  quantity 
of  illustrative  material  at  their  own  expense.  They  insist  even  more 
generally  upon  an  apparatus  of  books  which  are  being  supplied  by 
many  institutions  with  great  generosity.  One  university  with  whicli  I 
was  connected  gave  an  appropriation  of  $250  per  year  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Latin,  and  this  sum  was  not  considered  large. 

In  the  daily  class  work,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  little  attention  is 
given  to  parsing  and  the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  it  makes  the  recitation  slow  and  anxious  while  the  teacher,  es- 
pecially the  woman,  wishes  it  to  be  lively  and  interesting.  All  energies 
are  directed  to  this  end.  The  thing  most  insisted  upon  is  a  fluent  and 
speedy  translation.  Frequently  the  teacher  attempts  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  eagerness  to  have  the  students  enter  into  the  spirit  of  ancient 
literature  and  with  this  end  in  view  she  gives  frequent  discourses  upon 
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ancient  life  and  customs.  The  text-books  now  in  vogue  cater  to  this 
desire  with  their  abundant  illustrations  and  the  recent  interest  in  arch- 
aeology and  travel  usually  guarantees  that  the  information  is  drawn 
from  recent  and  reliable  sources  of  information.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  ideal,  however  noble  and  applicable  to  the  study  of 
English  authors,  is  hardly  for  the  Classics,  where  a  class  spends  six 
weeks  over  an  oration  that  Cicero  delivered  in  thirty  minutes.  The  best 
thing  after  all  in  Latin  is  the  grind  and  we  ought  to  frankly  face  that 
fact. 

The  effect  of  this  instruction,  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  as  it  often 
is,  is  to  superficialize  the  study  of  the  language  and  to  furnish  the 
scholar  with  much  entertaining  and  not  unprofitable  information 
rather  than  to  prepare  him  for  college.  In  justification  of  the  procedure 
no  little  can  be  said  because  the  majority  of  the  students  do  not  go  be- 
yond the  high  school.  Moreover,  to  fit  your  educational  methods  to 
the  needs  of  the  majority  is  very  democratic  and  appeals  strongly  to  the 
parents  and  the  trustees. 

It  is  a  general  and  justifiable  criticism  upon  Canadians  who  go  to 
the  United  States  for  Latin  studies  that  they  cannot  read  the  language, 
either  prose  or  verse,  with  any  facility  or  correctness.  The  Americans 
have  been  giving  much  attention  to  this  subject  for  many  years  and  the 
ancient  method  of  pronunciation  is  now  almost  universally  used.  In 
some  of  the  larger  universities,  notably  the  University  of  Chicago,  train- 
ing courses  for  teachers  of  Latin  are  frequently  offered  and  largely  at- 
tended in  which  the  reading  of  the  language  receives  special  emphasis. 
Much  interest  has  been  shown  recently  in  a  controversy  between  two 
eminent  teachers  on  the  method  of  reading  verse.  They  differ  absolutely 
in  theory,  but  both  read  beautifully  and  would  incline  one  to  believe 
that  the  theory  counts  for  little. 

A  corresponding  emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  in  'secondary  teach- 
ing, and  much  time  spent  upon  it  from  the  first.  The  custom  widely  pre- 
vails of  asking  the  students  to  read  the  passage  aloud  before  translating 
and  even  where  not  consistently  pursued  in  practice,  it  is  recognized  in 
theory  as  the  correct  procedure.  It  is,  of  course,  essentially  a  class  room 
exercise  and  slightly  less  arduous  for  the  teacher  than  the  old  grind  in 
declensions  and  conjugations.  This  may  account  in  part  for  its  vogue 
and  not  be  altogether  to  its  credit,  but  we  in  Canada  might  well  steal 
a  little  more  time  for  it. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  by  women.  The 
industrial  activity  and  prosperity  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  experienced  since  the  war  has  taken  most  of  the  men  out  of  the 
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public  schools  in  town  and  country  and  many  out  of  the  high  schools 
even  in  the  large  cities  where  higher  salaries  are  paid.  This  has  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  all  teaching  and  especially  upon  the  teaching  of 
certain  subjects.  Arithmetic  is  perhaps  the  same  whether  taught  by  men 
or  women,  but  Latin  is  very  different.  The  old  drill  in  parsing  of  ante 
helium  days  was  accompanied  by  much  moral  and  physical  flagellation 
which  a  brute  of  a  man  can  execute  without  that  expense  of  energy 
which  it  entails  upon  a  sympathetic  woman.  It  is  true  that  now  and 
then  a  woman  is  found  to  make  an  excellent  martinet,  but  these  are  as 
rare  as  male  dressmakers,  and  may  be  left  out  of  account  in  general 
statistics.  The  truth  is  that  the  instinct  to  entertain  and  to  persuade  is 
more  prominent  in  a  woman  than  the  will  to  compel  and  consequently 
the  teaching  of  Latin  becomes  eventually  less  rigorous  under  her  charge. 
Parsing  and  the  writing  of  Latin,  which  are  irksome  to  youth  and  hard 
on  the  instructor,  become  obsolete  arts  and  the  more  visible  accomplish- 
ments of  a  correct  reading  and  a  fluent  translation  come  into  favor. 

The  large  classes  of  city  schools  contribute  to  the  same  .results.  Few 
human  beings  can  endure  to  apply  thorough  discipline  and  instruction 
to  fifty  faces  day  in  and  day  out  for  many  years  and  the.  resort  to  less 
severe  and  more  entertaining  methods  becomes  a  physical  necessity.  Tt 
often  becomes  a  problem  in  very  large  cities  not  so  much  of  teaching  stu- 
dents what  they  ought  to  know  as  of  employing  them  in  any  harmless 
way  during  the  school  hours  and  the  school  years.  Having  little  or  no 
work  to  do  at  home,  they  do  little  or  none  at  school  and  unless  the  dif- 
ficulty is  taken  out  of  Latin  they  will  not  study  it  at  all. 

Conventions,  clubs  and  associations  of  various  kinds  play  a  large  part 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  as  in  other  departments 
of  their  life.  The  oldest  societies  for  classical  men  are  the  American 
Philological  Association  and  the  Archaeological  Society  of  America, 
which  have  regular  avenues  of  publication  interesting  chiefly  to  univer- 
sity men.  The  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  formed 
in  1905  and  admitting  members  from  some  twenty-three  states,  is  in 
much  closer  touch  with  teachers  in  high  schools.  It  holds  annual  con- 
ventions and  publishes  jointly  with  the  Classical  Association  of  New 
England  the  Classical  Journal.  The  Classical  Association  of  the  At- 
lantic States  publishes  the  Classical  Weekly.  Besides  these  there  are 
smaller  clubs  in  many  cities  and  universities  and  classical  departments 
of  state  associations. 

Such  then  is  the  American  teacher  of  the  Classics  with  his  many  books, 
his  clubs  and  journals,  his  associations  and  conventions;  youthful  earn- 
est and  enthusiastic,  and  if  not  youthful  in  years,  resolved  to  be  youth- 
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ful  in  bearing  and  to  fight  old  age  to  the  death  ;  devoted  to  his  profession 
but  willing  to  bestow  his  services  where  they  receive  the  most  pay;  an 
expert  early  in  life  but  never  a  sage;  the  victim  of  a  system  that  forces 
a  man  to  teach  interestingly  and  well  but  better  not  well  than  not  inter- 
esting; surrounding  himself  with  adventitious  helps  like  those  of  the 
scientists  in  order  to  get  visual  interest  for  a  study  that  requires  no  ap- 
paratus but  the  mind;  a  spending  sometimes  more  pains  upon  the  gar- 
nishings  than  upon  the  meat;  fearing  sometimes  lest  he  be  out  of  date 
more  than  he  fears  lest  he  be  mistaken. 

Yet  withal  he  is  a  worthy  member  of  his  profession,  with  faults  of 
excesis  that  can  be  tempered  into  virtue  and  faults  of  defect  that  are  not 
universally  prevalent  nor  irreparable;  a  thoroughly  native  product  of 
American  life  with  interests  and  tendencies  growing  directly  out  of 
movements  started  on  this  continent.  In  his  charge  the  cause  of  the 
Classics  is  sure  to  prosper  because,,  having  been  long  savagely  assailed, 
they  have  now  discovered  the  seat  of  their  own  strength  and  best  means 
of  defence. 

We  in  Canada  have  much  to  learn,  from  those  across  the  line  and 
nothing  to  fear  so  much  as  the  possibility  that  we  may  think  we  have 
nothing  to  learn.  The  American  is  a  better  teacher  although  we  have 
placed  our  emphasis  more  sanely.  We  might  well  have  more  of  his 
eagerness  and  optimism  and  if  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
not  the  itch  for  publication  we  must  remember  that  to  publish  toa 
freeh7  is  not  so  damning  in  the  long  run  as  not  publishing  at  all. 


DISCUSSION. 

In  asking  for  a  discussion  the  chairman  said  that  it  was  feared  that 
Latin  would  be  driven  from  the  colleges  of  the  West.  What  could  be 
done  to  prevent  it? 

Lemuel  Bobertson,  of  Vancouver,  said  that  there  was  no  sign  among 
Western  students  that  Classics  were  unpopular.  He  instanced  the  num- 
ber who  had  in  his  own  college  chosen  Latin  for  third  year  work,  and 
had  asked  for  Greek. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Milner,  Dr.  De  Witt  said  that  every 
day  the  translation  of  the  previous  day  was  read  rapidly  in  class. 

Dr.  Milner  bore  testimony  to  the  wonderful  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  some  of  the  high  school  students  in  United  States  high  schools 
translatc-d  Latin.  And  questioned  whether  the  old  painstaking  way? 
which  he,  as  a  student,  used  in  England  ought  to  be  adopted  here. 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INSPEC- 
TION AND  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


Wednesday,  July  I4:th — 

The  Inspection  and  Training  Section  met  in  the  Pemberton  Gym- 
nasium at  2  p.m.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Soloan,  of  Truro,  the  chairman 
of  the  section,  Inspector  Stewart,  of  Vancouver,  was  appointed  to  take 
the  eli  air. 

The  chairman  announced  that  neither  Dr.  Brittain,  of  Macdoiiald 
College,  nor  Mr.  Little,  of  London,  were  present.  Mr.  Little's  paper 
had  been  received,  however ;  and  Dr.  Soloan's  address  and  Dr.  Brittain^ 
paper  were  reported  to  be  on  the  way. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  whereas  the  gentlemen  who  were  to 
read  papers  were  not  present,  and  the  papers  would  appear  in  the  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  meeting,  that  they  be  accepted  as  read. — 

Ctirrird. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  section  adjourn  and  visit  the 
section  on  Higher  Education. — Carried. 

TJuirsdai/,  July  15th — 

The  Inspection  and  Training  Section  met  in  the  Pemberton  Gvm- 
nasiimi  at  2  p.m.,  with  Inspector  Miller  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  entitled,  'The  Making  of  Principals  for  Schools  in  Small 
Towns."  was  read  by  B.  J.  Hales,  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man.  This 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length. 

A  paper  on  "The  Proper  Conduct  and  Value  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute/'7 by  Inspector  A.  G.  Macdonald,  of  Antigonish,  N.S.,  was  received 
as  read. 

It  was  suggested  by  B.  J.  Hales  that  owing  to  the  poor  attendance 
in  this  section  at  this  and  former  conventions,  that  the  section  should 
not  he  continued.  This  wa^  not  agreed  to  by  those  present,  and  the 
section  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  were:  B.  J.  Hales,  Portage  la  Prairie,  President; 
T.  Pcrritt.  Eegina.  Secretary. 

"B.  J.  HALES/'  Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


By  DAVID  SOLOAN,  Principal  Normal  School,  Truro,  X  .$. 

A  few  words  are  in  order,  prefatory  to  the  programme  of  this  section. 
The  committee  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  topics  for  discussion  is 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  Association  should  devote  more 
than  ordinary  attention  to  the  ways  and  means  at  present  used  in  train- 
ing the  teachers  of  Canada.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  have  a  careful  stock-taking  of  the  machinery  of  production 
of  teachers  in  the  several  provinces.  Each  province  differs  somewhat 
from  the  others  in  the  means  at  its  disposal.  Each  may  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  other,  something  to  suggest.  Each  may  be 
found  confessing  to  the  same  shortcomings,  acknowledging  identical  de- 
ficiencies of  aim  or  of  means.  Out  of  a  thoroughgoing  examination  of  ex- 
isting conditions  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  juster  estimate 
of  results  accomplished  by  the  various  agencies  to  which  are  entrusted 
the  forming  of  the  minds,  the  morals,  the  aims  and  the  methods  of 
that  vast  army  of  teachers  to  whom  in  their  turn  is  entrusted  the 
forming  of  a  people  more  and  more  worthy  of  its  Canadian  origin  and 
Canadian  destiny. 

Had  education  been  traditionally  and  were  it  to-day  a  subject  held 
in  due  consideration  by  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  we  might  feel  less  of  misgiving  as  to  the  security  of  our 
present  status  in  respect  of  educational  aims  and  values  and  in  respect 
of  the  annual  output  of  normal  schools  and  other  teacher-training 
agencies.  As  yet,  however,  colleges  have  not  generally  risen  higher  than 
the  tradition  of  scholarship  in  and  for  itself  as  the  end  of  education; 
nor  have  the  newly-created  technical  institutes  acknowledged  the  prime 
necessity  of  anything  more  than  technical  expertness  and  specialized 
efficiency.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  however,  when  education  as 
the  foremost  part  of  the  life-process  will  take  hold  upon  the  imagination 
o(f  those  that  sit  at  the  heads  of  university  faculties;  and  when,  by 
natural  process,  saner  conceptions  of  education  will  gravitate  to  the  lower 
levels  of  high-school  and  training  college,  thence  into  the  multitudinous 
capillaries  of  the  common  school,  to  nourish  and  renew  the  whole  fabric 
of  society. 

Until  this  happy  consummation  is  reached,  we  teachers  and  public- 
school  functionaries  must  depend  mainly  upon  ourselves.  Some  progress 
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is  a-making,  we  are  certain.  We  have,  at  least,  cast  aside  the  tradition 
of  learning  as  the  chief  end  of  education.  Moved  by  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  the  teacher  of  to-day  recognizes  in  himself  something  more  than 
a  perfunctory  administrator  of  a  programme  of  studies.  The  high- 
school  master  knows  that  in  the  courts  of  humanity  he  will  be  held  in 
count  for  more  than  furnishing  the  little  stock  of  knowledge  and  fash- 
ioning the  mental  habits  required  by  college-matriculato-on.  The  rural- 
school  master  or  mistress,  too,  who  belongs  to  the  age  we  live  in,  ex- 
periences consciousness  of  other  and  greater  responsibilities  than  that 
of  the  ancient  routine  of  the  three  R's. 

What  are  these  new  responsibilities?  What  efforts  are  we  putting 
forth  to  interpret  them  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellows,  to  our  pupil- 
teachers  and  to  our  untrained  teachers?  These  are  pertinent  questions 
which  this  isection  of  Inspection  and  Training  should  fearlessly  and 
searchingly  discuss.  What  sort  of  teachers  are  we  aiming  to  form? 
What  are  the  means  at  our  disposal ;  and  in  what  respect  are  we  deficient 
in  aim  or  in  means?  A  thorough  study  of  these  questions  will  go  to 
the  root  of  matters  educational ;  for  of  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
practical  educationist  there  is  onlv  one  of  supreme  consequence — that  of 
procuring  efficient  teachers. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
ITS  TEACHERS. 


By  JOHN  BRITTAIN,  Macdonald  College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.  Q. 

Much  has  been  attempted  during  the  last  few  decades  for  the  benefit 
of  rural  education,  and  though  many  improvements  can  be  pointed  out, 
yet  the  results  have  not  been  equal  to  our  hopes.  The  education  given 
in  the  country  school  has  been  rather  of  a  sort  to  qualify  the  children 
for  city  than  for  rural  life,  and  is  very  generally  so  regarded  by  the 
parents.  Not  being  themselves  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings,  the 
parents  wish  to  fit  their  children  for  what  they  consider  an  easier  and 
more  genteel  life. 

We  need  an  education  which  will  qualify  the  people  in  the  country, 
not  only  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  but  to  be  happy  there,  and 
which  will  bring  the  poor  children  of  the  city — and  they  are  the  many 
— into  touch  with  Nature,  so  that  a  few  flowers  in  the  window,  a  tree,  or 
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a  garden  plot  in  the  yard  will  help  to  revive  the  tradition  of  a  lost 
home,  which  may  at  some  time  be  regained.  Shall  we  depend  for  the 
advancement  of  country  life  entirely  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
let  the  unfit  drift  into  the  slums  of  the  cities,  to  perish  miserably  there  ? 
The  human  heart  revolts  at  this  thought.  There  surely  is  a  better  way? 
A  new  aim — a  new  point  of  view — often  changes  the  tenor  of  an  in- 
dividual life,  and  might  therefore  transform  any  number  of  lives. 

Xo  system  which  ignores  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  child 
begins  in  the  home,  and  that  the  home  must,  and  should  always  be,  the 
most  important  factor  in  moulding  the  lives  and  characters  of  children, 
can  ever  meet  the  case.  The  home  is  the  unit  of  human  society,  and 
upon  its  tone  and  tendencies  depend  the  future  of  the  race.  We  must 
train  the  children,  to  be  home-makers.  Good  home-makers  will  be  effi- 
cient workers  and  honest  citizens.  As  is  the  home,  so  will  be  society 
and  the  state. 

Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  useful  arts;  but  they  are  not 
the  fundamentals  of  a  good  education.  There  are  millions  of  unhappy 
homes,  where  both  parents  can  read,  write  and  cipher.  These  arts  have 
no  more  direct  bearing  on  the  quality  of  a  life  than  has  good  eye-sight 
or  a  keen  scent.  They  are  merely  means  .of  making  and  interpreting 
records,  and  taught  by  wise  methods  and  at  the  best  time  they  are  easily 
and  quickly  acquired. 

We  must  aim  at  what  we  wish  to  attain.  To  be  desired  above  all 
other  things  are  healthful,  thrifty,  happy  homes — homes  in  which  the 
old  and  the  young  are  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  a  beautiful 
and  inspiring  environment.  Let  us  then  cultivate  in  our  schools  those 
tempers  and  tastes  and  abilities  which  are  essential  to  the  realization 
of  such  homes. 

The  first  concern  in  every  school  is  the  social  and  moral  life  of  its 
pupils — the  spirit  of  the  school.  To  treat  others  with  courtesy,  forbear- 
ancu  and  justice — to  sympathize  with  the  weak  and  pity  the  unfortunate 
—to  be  honorable  and  truthful  from  principle — and  to  strive  after  pur- 
ity of  thought  and  of  word — these  transcend  all  other  aims,  and  with- 
out these  millions  of  money  cannot  make  a  home  worthy  of  the  name. 

Besides  the  social — the  natural  environment  has  been  throughout  the 
ages  one  of  the  chief  agencies  employed  by  the  Creator  in  the  uncon- 
scious evolution  of  the  race.  It  is  our  part  to  make  out  an  efficient 
means  of  conscious  development.  If  school  education  is  ever  to  be  a 
real  preparation  for  life — for  that  simpler,  saner,  sweeter  life  for  which 
so  many  are  longing,  and  for  which  so  many  are  incapable  of  even  long- 
ing— our  schools  must  train  the  children  to  observe  accurately  and  in- 
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terpret  wisely  those  forms  and  phases  of  Nature  which  are  most  intimate- 
ly connected  with  their  health,  happiness  and  insight.  Through  ignor- 
ance of  sanitary  conditions  and  lack  of  sanitary  habits  thousands  of  our 
people — young  as  well  as  old — are  falling  an  easy  prey  to  preventable 
diseases.  Great  numbers  are  crowding  into  the  cities  from  rural  dis- 
tricts, .preferring  life  in  a  dingy  tenement,  with  its  filthy  and  forbidding 
surroundings,  to  a  cozy  cottage  in  the  country,  with  its  shady  trees  and 
garden  and  orchard.  The  birds  return  every  Spring  to  the  country 
groves  and  fields  and  to  the  city  parks,  only  to  "waste  their  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air,"  for  there  are  but  few  ears  that  hear  them.  Yet  the 
songs  of  the  birds  are  as  truly  divine  as  the  songs  of  the  angels,  and 
might  soften  many  a  sorrow  were  hearts  tuned  in  youth  to  respond  to 
their  soothing  influences. 

If  it  be  true  that  rural  education,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  a  very 
inadequate  preparation  for  life — and  for  country  life  in  particular — we 
must  admit  that  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  who  are  trained  to  carry 
out  the  present  system  must  also  be  inadequate. 

The  present  High  School  and  College,  and  even  the  Normal  School 
courses,  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  subjects  which  have  but  little  bearing 
on  the  real  problems  of  rural  life.  Besides  better  equipped  young  teach- 
er?— most  of  whom  will  spend  only  a  few  years  in  the  work — a  man  of 
ability  and  insight,  with  the  instinct  of  leadership,  is  needed  in  every 
country,  parish  or  unit  of  territory,  to  organise  and  direct  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  community;  to  conduct  classes  for  the  older  pupils 
and  short  courses  for  those  who  have  left  school :  to  hold  parents'  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  training  of  children  at  home  and  at  school,  and  to 
arouse  and  keep  alive  an  enthusiasm  for  education  and  for  country  life, 
now  often  scarcely  discernible. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  education,  as  in  other  fields, 
means  must  be  definitely  and  skilfully  adapted  to  the  ends  in  view.  We 
are  now  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  young 
women  as  teachers  in  the  common  and  higher  schools.  To  improve  and 
extend  their  preparation  would  not  demand  a  burdensome  expense. 
But  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  coun- 
try into  the  field  of  rural  education  as  their  life  work,  and  to  give  them 
the  training  they  need  that  they  may  do  the  most  efficient  service  would, 
under  present  conditions,  cost  much  more.  Still  these  men  must  bo  had, 
if  the  aims  pointed  to  here  are  ever  to  be  attained,  or  even  approached. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TEACHER. 


By  R.  A.  LITTLE,  Collegiate  Institute,  London,  Ont. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  special  preparation  for  life  work  is  demanded 
of  every  one.  In  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  this  has  long  been 
recognized,  and  now  the  rapid  extension  of  trade  and  technical  schools 
points  to  the  increased  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  and  heads  in  all 
departments  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  activity.  The  old  ap- 
prenticeship system  has  passed  away,  and  the  school  and  college  must 
take  up  the  work  of  preparation  which  it  so  long  carried  on.  It  is  there- 
fore fitting  that  in  the  profession  of  teaching — the  most  important  of  all 
professions  from  the  standpoint  of  national  progress — the  most  thorough 
preparation  possible  should  be  demanded  of  those  who  intend  to  engage 
in  this  work.  There  is  also  in  all  states  and  among  all  classes  a  deep* 
ening  interest  in  education,  and  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  the  skilled 
teacher  is  all  important.  Fine  buildings,  splendid  equipment,  well-de- 
fined systems  and  courses  are  of  great  value,  but  the  teacher  is  the  soul 
of  that  unity  of  which  these  other  essentials  are  the  body.  There  can 
be  no  true  success  apart  from  the  skilled  teacher. 

The  high  school  curriculum  has  in  recent  yeans  undergone  a  wonder- 
ful expansion,  and  is  now  broad  and  complex.  m  The  individual  teacher 
must  fit  into  a  complicated  system.  While  possessing  a  general  know- 
ledge of  at  least  the  meaning  of  the  whole  course,  he  must  be  specially 
fitted  to  teach  some  portion  of  it  with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  The 
professional  training  of  the  high  school  teacher  must  be  complex  in  a 
degree  corresponding  to  the  curriculum,  and  the  school  or  college  that 
undertakes  this  work  has  a  great  variety  of  human  material  to  deal  with 
and  a  great  variety  of  subjects  to  handle  and  correlate.  Such  a  com- 
plicated problem  as  the  training  of  teachers  does  not  admit  of  a  solution 
that  has  a  scientific  or  mathematical  certainty.  This  feature  of  the 
case  should  at  once  be  recognized  both  by  the  institutions  that  undertake 
this  work,  and  the  public  and  profession  itself  that  is  only  too  ready  to 
criticise  the  work  and  product  of  these  institutions.  All  should  re- 
member that  in  the  working-out  of  this  problem  the  modifying  factors 
are  very  numerous.  It  must  be  solved  by  the  educational  authorities  in 
a  more  or  less  tentative  way.  The  local  or  provincial  situation  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Existing  institutions  must  be  used,  modified  and 
extended  to  help  solve  the  general  problem.  We  shall  consider  first 
some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  situation. 
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One  of  the  main  questions  connected  with  teacher  training  and  one 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States  is  this:  What  affiliations  and  connections,  if  any.  should 
exist  between  training  schools  and  other  so-called  higher  institution?  of 
learning — colleges  or  universities?  By  some  it  is  maintained  that  the 
atmosphere  academic  and  otherwise,  of  a  large  university  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  the  teaching  spirit;  that  the  distraction 
incident  to  such  university  life  is  opposed  to  the  development  of  that 
consciousness  of  public  service  which  should  animate  the  teacher  in. 
an  eminent  degree;  and  that  therefore  the  strictly  professional  train- 
ing should  be  given  in  an  institution  entirely  free  from  the  material- 
istic tendencies  of  the  age  and  where  the  teachers-in-training  will  be 
under  the  continuous  guiding  influence  of  men  animated  with  the 
same  life  purposes  and  ideals  as  the  future  teacher  ought  to  be.  This 
theory  it  should  be  observed  has  reference  particularly  to  normal  schools 
which  in  the  United  States  train  teachers  for  public  schools  and  the 
lower  grades  of  high  schools  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  our 
own  country  high  school  teachers  are  of  two  classes,  graduates  and 
non-graduates,  and  that  to  be  exact  we  must  consider  the  cases  of  these 
two  classes  separately.  Surely,  however,  we  are  right  in  assuming  that 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  do  not  in  any  way  desire  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  a  university  course  for  any  teacher.  Whatever  arguments 
may  be  advanced  against  teachers  living  and  moving  in  the  university 
atmosphere  during  their  professional  training,  these  can  in  no  \vay  af- 
fect the  fact  of  the  necessity  of  a  university  course  for  a  large  majority 
of  the  teachers  in  our  high  schools.  Such  a  course  is  manifestly  neces- 
sary for  those  who  are  going  to  teach  the  special  and  so-called  higher 
branches.  In  the  case,  then,  of  the  graduates  we  may  dismiss  this 
theory  as  unworthy  of  consideration,  refuted  by  the  experience  and 
conscience  of  graduate  teachers  themselves.  But  in  any  case  the  theory 
seems  a  very  narrow  one.  Apart  from  the  reflection  on  the  working 
spirit  of  the  universit}',  and  that  of  the  great  universities  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  any  of  our  own,  it  casts  discredit  on  the 
spirit  of  the  prospective  teacher  himself.  The  profession  should  be 
animated  with  lofty  ideals  of  service  and  self-sacrifice,  but  the  martyr 
attitude  is  scarcely  an  elevating  one  for  the  profession  itself  to  assume. 
Seclusion  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  teacher  and  a 
fencing-in  process  is  the  one  to  be  avoided.  This  narrow  view  is  the 
product  of  an  age  and  of  educational  theories  which  saw  the  wide  di- 
vergence between  the  methods  of  the  university  lecture  room,  with 
whose  failings  graduates  are  only  too  familiar,  and  the  methods  proper 
to  public  and  high  school  teaching.  But  it  was  also  limited  by  the 
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narrow  theory  of  Hebartian  methodology  and  set  too  high  a  value  on 
mere  method  of  teaching  as  distinguished  from  wide  and  varied  acad- 
emic scholarship.  The  higher  professional  training  of  teachers  is  in  its 
incipiency  in  this  country  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  different  provinces  will  be  free  from  this  worn-out 
doctrine  in  determining  the  principles  under  which  they  shall  establish 
faculties  for  the  higher  training  of  teachers.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied 
by  any  one  that  if  a  teacher  of  any  grade  is  to  have  a  proper  view  of 
the  relation  of  any  subject  on  the  curriculum,  then  he  must  have  a 
broad  view  of  intellectual  life  in  general  and  have  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  movements  and  activities  of  modern  life  in  all 
its  phases — intellectual,  social  and  economic.  This  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary if  a  teacher  is  to  be  saved  from  laying  too  much  stress  on  any 
particular  subject  and  from  looking  at  life  in  that  narrow  way  which 
the  teacher  is  all  too  apt  to  fall  into. 

We  can  all  recall  in  our  experience  men  in  high  positions  in  educa- 
tion whose  work  has  been  marred  and  whose  usefulness  has  been  con- 
tracted by  just  such  narrow  or  enlarged  views  of  educational  values  as 
a  college  education  would  have  saved  them  from.  The  university  grad- 
uate may  obtain  this  wide  outlook  during  his  university  course,  the 
non-graduate  should  get  it,  if  not  before,  then  in  the  purely  theoretical 
part  of  his  professional  training.  If  it  is  true,  as  is  generally  main- 
tained, that  the  best  teacher  of  the  higher  grades  is  the  man  who  has 
had  training  in  the  teaching  of  all  lower  grades,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  best  teacher  of  the  lower  grades  is  the  man  who  has  a  broad  aca- 
demic knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  higher  grades.  In  the  first  case 
the  teacher  has  a  more  thorough  knowledge,  gained  from  experience, 
perhaps,  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  mind  from  the  child  up 
to  young  manhood:  in  the  latter  case  he  has  a  broader  and  saner 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  and  its  relation  to  other 
fields  of  knowledge.  Both- elements  are  sources  of  strength  and  power. 
It  i>  scarcely  necessary  at  this  point  to  insist  upon  the  broad  and 
thorough  education  of  those  who  carry  on  the  work  in  the  training 
schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  value  the  university  life  and  atmosphere 
may  have  for  the  student  during  his  academic  course  we  must  admit- 
that  these  are  and  must  be  different  from  the  life  and  atmosphere  of 
the  training  school.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  these  as  antagonistic 
instead  of  complementary.  The  same  difference  might  be  noted  bo- 
tween  the  university  and  any  other  institution  that  trains  directly  for 
vocation.  It  has  become  quite  apparent  from  educational  experience  in 
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Ontario  that  the  high  school  cannot  and,  to  fulfil  its  proper  function, 
should  not  give  that  thorough  academic  training  which  prospective  pub- 
lic school  teachers  require.  The  work  of  the  high  school  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  academic  work  in  the  normal  schools  in  the  subjects  of 
the  public  school  course.  A  teaching  knowledge  of  a  subject  on  the 
public  school  course  is  something  more  than  the  knowledge  of  it  gained 
in  a  high  school.  Perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  the  methods  of  in- 
struction that  prevail  in  the  university  are  ill-suited  to  the  high  school, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  graduates  should  be  specially 
trained  in  methods  of  presenting  the  particular  subject  or  subjects 
which  they  purpose  handling  in  the  high  school.  Incidentally  we  may 
express  the  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  training  school  will  be  felt 
in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  university.  Our  conclusions  now  are  that 
while  the  training  school  for  the  highest  grade  of  teachers  may  be  with 
great  advantages  to  itself  and  teachers-in~training  affiliated  and  in 
close  connection  with  the  university,  still  it  will  and  must  be  a  quite 
separate  unit  as  regards  its  faculty  and  its  field  of  work.  Its  aims, 
ideals  and  methods  are  peculiar  and  unique.  The  institution  as  a  whole 
must  be  dominated  by  its  own  spirit  and  purpose.  The  work  of  teach- 
ing is  as  specific  as  that  of  law,  medicine  or  agriculture.  But  it  is  no 
more  the  part  of  a  training  than  of  a  law  or  medical  school  to  crush 
individuality  and  turn  out  mere  machines  for  giving  instruction.  .Its 
work  can  only  be  preparatory  and  largely  partial.  It  points  to  the 
sign-posts  and  shows  the  danger-signals.  The  journey  is  lifelong  for 
him  who  would  be  a  continuous  and  growing  success. 

We  need  scarcely  consider  the  question  whether  the  theoretical  part 
of  the  teacher-training  course  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  his  academic 
course  in  the  university.  Such  a  policy  is  not  only  impractical  but  im- 
possible. The  academic  course  is  quite  heavy  enough  to  engage  the 
student's  whole  attention.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  he 
may  be  able  to  profit  by  the  methods  of  instruction  presented  in  the 
lecture  room.  Imitation  does  not  cease  with  childhood  and  the  college 
lecturer  or  professor  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  his  students 
by  wise  and  clear  methods  of  instruction.  The  influence  of  George 
Paxton  Young,  of  blessed  memory,  has  in  this  regard  gone  with  his 
students  into  school,  law  court,  doctor's  office  and  industrial  house 
throughout  the  whole  Dominion.  Reverting  now  to  the  case  of  the 
non-graduate  who  may  obtain  a  certificate  to  teach  in  a  high  school  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  he  should  receive 
his  initial  training  in  a  normal  school.  The  strong  argument  against 
such  a  policy  at  present  is  that  it  would  increase  the  attendance  at  the 
already  overcrowded  normal  schools  and  largely  decrease  the  attendance 
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at  the  university  training-schools — Faculties  of  Education — which  are 
capable  of  handling  more  than  the  number  of  graduates  who  offer 
themselves  for  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  at  present  a  matter  of 
expediency  and  economy.  The  transition  of  a  pupil  from  a  public 
school  to  a  high  school  is  a  gradual  one.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  the 
public  school  course  are  pursued  at  greater  length  in  the  high  school. 
The  public  school  teacher  with  the  highest  grade  of  certificate  and  ex- 
perience in  teaching  this  work  should  be  able  and  is  able  to  handle  this 
work  quite  satisfactorily.  But  he  should  have  public  school  experience 
of  at  least  two  years  before  engaging  in  high  school  work.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  his  professional  certificate  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  normal  school  and  his  professional  course  at  the 
Faculty  of  Education  could  be  lightened,  as  it  actually  is  now  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  had  certain  experience  in  teaching.  Three 
years  at  least  and  in  most  cases  four  years  is  the  average  difference  in 
age  between  university  graduates  and  graduates  of  the  high  school  with 
the  highest  academic  certificate.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  these  two 
classes  so  far  apart  in  age  and  academic  training  should  receive  their 
professional  training  at  the  same  institution  and  largely  of  the  same 
character.  Of  course,  the  same  argument  would  not  hold  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  after  attendance  at  the  normal  school  taught  several 
years  on  a  second  class  public  school  certificate  and  have  in  the  mean- 
time passed  the  senior  leaving  examination. 

The  teachers  in  the  training  schools,  perhaps  better  than  the  stu- 
dents, realise  that  one  year  is  all  too  short  to  cover  the  necessary  work 
of  preparation  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had  no  previous  experience 
in  teaching  of  any  kind.  And  yet  it  is  fdt  that  one  year  is  as  much 
as  can  be  asked  for  this  purpose  of  those  who  are  entering  upon  the 
teaching  profession.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  many  students 
in  six  months  and  some  even  in  a  year  can  scarcely  acquire  the  educa- 
tional vocabulary  necessary  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  the 
lecturer  is  saying  or  of  what  he  has  to  read  in  books  dealing  with  ed- 
ucational systems  and  principles  and  psychology 

We  are  brought  now  face  to  face  with  another  question  of  supreme 
moment  connected  with  teacher-training.  It  is  this:  Is  it  possible 
for  the  best  professional  training  to  be  given  before  the  teacher  has  had 
any  real  teaching  experience  and  consequently  should  his  entire  pro- 
fessional training  precede  all  actual  experience  ?  It  matters  not  whether 
the  course  extend  over  a  year  or  six  months.  Let  us  look  at  the  same 
problem  in  connection  with  the  public  school.  In  Ontario  the  model 
school  which  gave  the  public  school  teacher  his  initial  professional 
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training  in  a  three  months  course  has  been  largely  done  away  with 
and  the  students  go  direct  to  the  normal  school  to  get  a  more  extended 
course  during  one  year's  attendance.  Men  of  the  widest  experience  in 
teacher-training  maintain  that  this  is  a  mistake.  No  student  can  go 
to  any  training  school  and  get  the  highest  value  out  of  the  course  un- 
less he  can  read  into  the  instruction  given  his  own  practical  experience. 
The  principle  is  fundamental  in  all  educational  processes.  Authorities 
maintain,  what  we  can  infer  to  be  true,  that  the  student  who  takes  a, 
course  in  a  normal  school,  with  an  actual  teaching  experience  of  a  year 
or  two  behind  him,  has  an  altogether  different  and  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  instruction  given  than  one  who  has  had  no  such  experience. 
Analogies  are  very  often  delusive,  but  let  us  compare  the  method  with 
that  pursued  in  an  agricultural  college.  What  young  man  intending  to 
be  a  farmer  would  think  of  going  to  such  a  college  before  he  had  had 
several  years  experience  •  on  the  farm?  Or  what  difference  in  meaning 
would  a  course  at  such  a  college  have  for  a  young  man  brought  up  on  a 
farm  and  one  who  had  had  no  such  experience?  Such  a  policy  in  re- 
gard to  farming  as  is  pursued  in  regard  to  teaching  would  be  considered 
very  inadvisable  to  say  the  least.  It  is  because  the  student  can  bring 
to  bear  his  own  farming  experience  and  have  that  experience  confirmed 
as  far  as  it  is  right  and  corrected  in  so  far  as  it  is  wrong  that  he  goes 
back  to  the  farm  with  a  clearer  insight  into  all  the  operations  of  his 
calling. 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  county  model  schools  were  initiated,  they 
were  only  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  getting  sufficient  teachers  for  the  schools  and  this  has  been 
advanced  as  a  reason  for  their  abolition.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  the 
organization  was  defective  and  the  training  poor.  The  certificate — • 
third  class — issued  as  a  result  of  this  training  was  good  for  three  years 
and  that  was  too  long.  Young  teachers  in  three  years  fall  into  defective 
methods  and  habits  in  teaching  and  management  from  which  there  is 
no  subsequent  escape.  It  was  right  that  the  whole  system  of  teacher- 
training  should  have  been  bettered  and  the  standard  of  teachers  raised. 
But  l)e  this  as  it  may,  the  principle  of  having  a  preliminary  short 
course  followed  by  an  actual  experience  of  a  year  or  two  in  a  suitable 
position  under  a  wise  principal,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  second  course 
in  a  training  school  is  undoubtedly  the  only  logical  one  to  adopt  in  the 
work  of  teacher-training  for  public  schools,  and  the  one  which  as  far 
as  possible  and  necessary  should  be  adopted  for  all  classes  of  teachers. 
To  one  who  had  had  no  actual  experience  in  teaching,  lectures  on  the 
principles  of  education  and  method  and  on  school  management  are 
largely  meaningless  and  tho  ability  to  pap?  examinations  on  these  sub- 
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jeets  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  probable  success  of  the  candidate  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  school.  A  teacher  with  a  most  successful  experience 
of  several  years  in  public  and  high  school  work  wrote  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  general  and  special  courses  in  the  Ontario  Faculty  of  Ed- 
ucation. He  gave  little  attention  to  lecturer  or  reading  on  general 
method  and  school  management,  relying  on  his  experience  as  his  best 
instructor  in  these  subjects.  So  it  was  and  he  passed  well.  But  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  for  which  there  wae  good  foundation,  that  many 
students,  who  had  no  experience  whatever  but  had  taken  careful  notes 
on  lectures  and  had  noted  the  stock  themes  of  the  lecturers,  obtained 
far  higher  marks  than  he  did  on  these  subjects.  It  is  quite  possible  and 
very  probable  that  some  of  those  who  obtained  high  marks  will  be  fail- 
ures when  the  real  test  comes  in  actual  experience. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  teachers  with  a  .minimum  of  training 
should  go  out  and  occupy  important  positions  of  responsibility.  Every 
precaution  should  be  taken  by  regulation  that  immature  teachers  may 
be  placed  where  least  possible  harm  may  be  done  during  the  period  of 
trial.  They  should  be  under  wise,  sympathetic  principals  who  will  ren- 
der all  possible  assistance.  Those  who  are  likely  to  prove  successful  in 
the  profession  will  thus  be  helped  along,  and  those  who  are  sure  to  be 
failures  may  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  a  wise  and  just 
course  for  all  concerned. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  faculty  of  a  training  school  to  see  that 
those  who  from  disposition  or  mental  or  physical  make-up  will  never 
so  far  as  human  judgment  can  foresee  make  teachers  of  any  degree  of 
success  are  turned  aside  to  follow  some  other  vocation  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  by  the  present  Faculties  at  Toronto  and  Queen's  this 
is  actually  being  done.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  teacher-in-training 
might  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  be  adapted  for  the  grade 
of  teaching  he  was  working  for  and  yet  be  adapted  for  a  lower  grade. 
The  Faculty  of  Education  or  staff  of  normal  school  might  in  this  re- 
gard be  of  service  to  many  in  guiding  them  aright  into  their  proper 
sphere. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  what  has  been  al- 
ready said  the  work  done  in  the  model  practice  school.  This  should  be, 
if  possible,  a  special  school  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  specific  purpose. 
The  work  in  connection  with  this  consists  of  observation  and  practice. 
Obviously  this  part  of  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher  is  the 
most  difficult  to  solve  in  a  satisfactory  way.  An  ideal  scheme  can 
scarcely  be  evolved.  Observation  without  the  actual  facing  of  dif- 
ficulties in  practice  is  of  very  limited  value.  And  yet  it  is  all  impor- 
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tant  that  the  teaching  and  managing  which  the  student  teachers  are 
to  look  upon  as  ideal  (should  be  of  the  highest  character.  The  instinct 
of  imitation  is  still  strongly  operative.  It  is  very  necessary  also  that 
there  should  be  the  closest  connection  between  theory  and  practice. 
The  student-teacher  should  see  in  the  concrete  situation  before  him  the 
working  out  of  the  principles  which  have  been  enunciated  in  the  lec- 
ture. It  will  not  be  possible  to  any  extent  for  the  lecturing  and  teach- 
ing to  be  done  by  the  same  person.  Hence  the  great  necessity  that 
there  should  be  essential  unity  in  the  lecturing  and  teaching  bodies. 

The  number  of  lessons  taught  by  the  teachers-in-training  must  be 
limited  if  the  whole  course  is  covered  in  a  year.  Considerable  observa- 
tion should  precede  any  actual  attempts  at  teaching.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  so  that  failure  may  not  attend  the  first  effort.  This 
would  have  a  most  discouraging  effect.  Moreover,  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  must  be  safeguarded  against  too  crude  work.  Few  parents 
are  willing  to  offer  their  children  for  purposes  of  experimentation. 
Classes  in  the  practice  school  should  be  only  large  enough  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  The  teachers  in  charge  would  thus  be  better 
able  to  see  that  the  pupils  did  not  in  any  way  suffer,  while  the  process  of 
training  teachers  was  going  on. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem  here  suggested  throw  light  on  what 
I  said  before  in  regard  to  model  schools  for  public  school  teachers. 
One  reason  for  giving  the  prospective  teacher  actual  continuous  ex- 
perience after  a  short  professional  training  course  was  this:  The 
teaching  of  assigned  lessons  by  teachers-in-training  while  under  the 
pressure  of  hard  study  on  a  stiff  course  for  examination,  and  that  too 
under  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  has  little  direct  relation  to  the  actual  or- 
ganised work  of  the  class  room.  It  certainly  is  a  severe  test  and  I 
would  not  minimise  the  value  which  a  wise,  critic  teacher  may  make  oi 
it  to  the  teacher-in-training,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  three 
months'  steady  practice  under 'the  close  and  expert  supervision  of  a 
good  principal,  while  the  teacher  is  free  from  the  pressure  of  examina- 
tions. No  test  of  learning  or  knowledge  of  school  method  is  involved 
in  these*  spasmodic  half -hour  recitations  alternating  with  weeks  of 
study.  They  are,  however,  a  vast  improvement  on  methods  in  many 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States  where  no  practice  in  teaching  is 
given  at  all,  and  on  the  policy  of  twenty-five  years  ago  in  our  own 
country  when  graduates  were  turned  loose  into  the  high  schools  with- 
out professional  training  of  any  sort. 

The  following  facts,  however,  should  be  noted  in  connection  with 
this  criticism.  It  does  not  necessarily  hold  that  the  same  regulations 
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should  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  public  school  teachers  of  the  lowest 
grade  and  high  school  teachers,  particularly  those  who  are  honor  grad- 
uates of  the  university.  The  work  of  the  public  school  teacher  is  vastly 
different  from  the  work  of  a  high  school  teacher,  particularly  one  who 
is  in  charge  of  one  or  two  departments.  The  difference  in  age  and 
consequently  of  ordinary  experience  in  life  would  justify  a  different 
policy  in  regard  to  the  two  classes  of  teachers.  The  broader  academic 
training  would  also  constitute  another  difference.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Ontario  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  are 
granted  only  interim  certificates  and  that  permanent  certificates  are 
granted,  after  at  least  two  years7  successful  experience,  provided,  more- 
over, that  the  holder  of  the  interim  certificate  is  then  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  To  sum  up : — 

1.  The  professional  training  of  high  school  teachers  can  be  best  car- 
ried on  in  connection  with  a  university. 

2.  The  faculty  should  be  distinct  from  all  other  faculties  and  suit- 
able separate  buildings  provided  for  the  work. 

3.  Students  with  senior  leaving  standing — the  highest  academic  stan- 
dard resulting  from  a  high  school  course — who  have  had  no  experience 
in  teaching  should  not  receive  their  initial  professional  training  in  the 
faculties  of  education. 

4.  The  teacher's  academic  training  should  be  such  as  to  give  him  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  intellectual,  social  and  economic  phases  of 
modern  life. 

5.  One  year  is  too  short  for  thorough  professional  training,  except, 
perhaps,  for  specialists ;  but  a  year  is  all  that  at  present  can  be  afforded 
for  the  work  in  view  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the  problem. 

6.  A  model  teaching  school  should  be  specially  provided. 

7.  Considerable  observation  should  precede  practice  in  teaching. 

8.  There  should  be  essential  unity  between  the  purely     theoretical 
work  and  the  purely  professional  work. 

9.  Model  lessons  must  first  be  attempted,  but  these  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  short  term  of  continuous  teaching. 

10.  Approximation  to  an  ideal  system  is  all  that  can  be  attained. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  PRINCIPALS  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN 
SMALL  TOWNS. 


By  B.  J.  HALES,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba. 

That  the  principaLship  of  the  small  town  school  is  an  important 
position,  no  one  would  deny  for  a  moment.  Yet  if  we  look  at  the  pro- 
vision made  for  preparing  men  for  the  work,  we  are  led  to  doubt  that 
its  importance  is  fully  appreciated,  although  generally  admitted.  There 
are  other  positions  of  even  greater  responsibility,  it  is  true,  but  the  men 
who  fill  them  have  usually  been  tried  and  found  worthy  as  the  'heads 
of  small  schools.  These  schools  act  at  once  as  the  recruiting  ground  and 
the  training  schools  for  men  who  are  to  occupy  positions  of  greater 
trust,  yet  the  principals  enter  upon  their  work  without  any  special 
training. 

But  the  village  principal  is  not  important  only  for  what  he  may  be- 
come, he  is  important  for  what  he  does.  In  a  country  which  is  largely 
rural,  a  greater  percentage  of  pupils  who  receive  secondary  school 
training,  are  the  product  of  the  village  school  than  of  the  city  col- 
legiate institute.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Western  Canada;  but 
the  rapid  extension  of  continuation  classes  in  public  schools,  show* 
that  this  condition  is  extending  even  in  the  Eastern  Provinces.  There 
is  no  more  distinctive  feature  about  modern  educational  development 
than  the  growing  tendency  to  bring  the  best  possible  training  within 
the  reach  of  every  home.  We  have  succeeded  in  bringing  a  secondary 
school  within  the  reach  of  almost  all;  whether  it  is  the  best  possible  or 
not,  we  can  judge  only  by  the  product. 

If  you  ask  me,  as  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers 
for  public  schools,  what  we  need  most  in  order  that  our  public  schools 
do  better  work,  I  should  say  without  hesitation,  more  thorough  train- 
ing for  the  teachers  while  in  the  secondary  school.  Lack  of  skill  in  what 
may  be  called  the  school  arts,  and  lack  of  definiteness  of  information, 
constitute  the  great  weakness  of  the  teacher  in  training.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  come  from  small  schools  where 
one  man  covers  the  whole  course  with  two  or  three  classes.  Better 
work  in  the  elementary  school  must  be  preceded  by  better  work  in  the 
second  a  rv  school. 
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Add  to  this  responsibility  in  teaching  the  fact  that  the  village  prin1 
cipal  must  rely  wholly  upon  himself;  that  he  is  supposed  to  advise  his 
assistants  but  has  no  one  to  whom  he  may  go  for  counsel.  Then  con- 
sider the  peculiar  social  condition  in  the  small  town  or  village,  where 
the  prejudice  of  cliques  is  often  stronger  than  the  desire  for  public 
good;  and  the  peculiar  combination  of  lax  parental  discipline  with  local 
self  government,,  the  results  of  which  have  been  thus  aptly  described 
by  one  who  knows  the  conditions  well :  "The  children  control  the  par- 
ents, the  parents  control  the  trustees,  the  trustees  control  the  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  controls  the  school."  If  this  is  the  magic  circle  by 
means  of  which  the  village  principal  must  conjure  up  industry,  char- 
acter, skill  and  learning,  surely  he  is  one  whose  place  you  must  fill  in 
order  to  appreciate  it. 

For  a  position,  then,  at  the  same  time  so  important  and  so  difficult, 
one  would  suppose  men  would  be  thoroughly  trained  and  carefully 
chosen.  Over  the  door  of  entrance  to  such  a  trust  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  warning,  that  only  men  of  good  scholarship,  liberal  culture 
and  wide  experience  may  enter.  Yet,  while  we  find  there  many  ex- 
cellent men  it  is  true,  we  too  often  find  the  position  used  as  a  stepping 
stone  by  ambitious  youths,  aspiring  to  other  callings.  Neither  scholar- 
ship, skill  nor  sound  judgment  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary.  The 
certificate  of  a  department  of  education,  that  a  minimum  has  been  ob- 
tained on  certain  examination,  is  all  that  is  really  demanded,  and  this 
only  that  the  school  may  draw  the  government  grant,  The  inevitable 
Jesuits  follow.  The  great  number  of  teachers  dropping  out  from  year 
to  year,  place  the  schools  largely  in  the  hands  of  novices,  while  the 
character  of  the  work  done  reacts  upon  and  injures  society.  Large  num- 
bers of  young  people  pass  out  of  the  schools  annually,  ill-fitted  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  much  waste  in  money,  time 
and  energy  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  organization  of  modern 
society. 

The  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  condition  must  be  sought  in  more 
thorough  preparation  of  teachers,  both  academic  and  professional.  The 
non-professional  training  should  be  not  only  more  thorough,  but  more 
directly  along  the  line  of  the  work  to  be  taught.  We  have  passed  be- 
yond the  belief  that  the  mind  can  be  so  trained  on  a  few  subjects,  that 
it  is  fit  to  cope  with  any  or  all  of  the  problems  of  life.  The  supposi- 
tion that  because  a  man  has  taken  a  degree  in  classics  or  philosophy,  he 
can  therefore  teach  mathematics,  is  only  surpassed  in  folly,  by  the  pre- 
valent assumption  that  because  a  man  has  never  received  a  training 
which  would  enable  him  to  teach  anything  else,  he  can  therefore  teach 
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English  or  natural  science.     The  first  step  in  improvement,  then,  is  to 
make  the  non-professional  training  more  thorough  and  more  vocational 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  emphasis  on  the  vocational  side  of  the 
training  is  narrowing.  Before  this  objection  would  have  much  weight 
it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  kind  given  at  present  produces 
a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  life.  That  would  be  difficult  to  do,  if  we 
look  at  the  breadth  of  view  of  the  average  teacher.  Liberal  culture  is 
the  result  more  of  the  mental  attitude  with  which  the  individual  ap- 
proaches the  subject,  than  of  any  inherent  qualities  of  the  subject  it' 
self.  It  may  be  derived  from  the  corn  plot  as  well  as  from  Homer. 
What  the  teacher  needs,  and  needs  badly,  to  give  breadth  of  view,  is 
reading  along  lines  other  than  his  work.  He  should  devote  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  consideration  of  social  and  other  problems  which  interest 
men.  Above  all  he  should  mix  with  men  and  try  to  see  things  from 
the  viewpoint  of  others. 

The  professional  training  too,  should  be  both  broader  and  deeper 
than  that  required  of  the  ordinary  public  school  teacher.  It  should  in- 
clude such  things  as  supervision  and  school  administration,  as  well  as 
the  teaching  of  secondary  subjects.  There  should  also  be  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  the  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  secure  skill.  But  the 
principal  should  know  more  than  the  art  of  his  profession.  He  should 
know  it  as  a  science.  This  would  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
educational  movements,  and  of  the  sciences  upon  which  his  art  is 
founded. 


To  secure  this  thorough  training  several  things  would  be 
In  the  fir«t  place  it  would  Troan  that  a  principal^  certificate  would 
differ  from  the  ordinary  first  class  certificate,  and  that  a  term  of 
years  of  successful  experience  in  a  graded  school  would  be  necessary 
before  it  was  granted.  It  would  also  mean  that  special  provisions 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  training  of  first  class  teachers,  and  that 
their  non-professional  training  would  differ  from  that  given  to  men 
who  intended  to  enter  other  callings. 

Of  the  various  means  which  might  be  suggested  to  effect  this,  that 
one  would  be  best  which  would  make  most  use  of  existing  institutions. 
It  would  mean  too  great  a  waste,  if  separate  normal  schools  had  to  be 
established,  with  courses  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  to  enable 
them  to  give  both  the  academic  and  professional  training.  The  institu- 
tion best  fitted  to  do  this  work  is  the  university,  if  developed  along 
modern  lines.  I  do  not  mean  a  university  which  only  pretends  to  be 
a  centre  from  which  emanates  classical  culture,  but  a  state  institution, 
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which  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  phase  of  human  activity.  Such 
an  institution,,  with  a  faculty  of  education.,  could  do  the  work  without 
unnecessary  duplication.  The  faculty  of  education  would  lay  out  the 
course,  and  teach  such  parts  of  it  as  were  not  covered  by  the  regular 
university  courses.  Here  the  students  would  have  full  university 
standing,  pursue  their  studies  side  by  side  with  those  going  into  other 
callings,  and  there  would  be  no  duplicating  of  buildings,  teachers,  or 
even  classes  to  any  great  extent.  Their  course  would  differ  from-  those 
of  other  students  only  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  they 
recognized  they  were  studying  with  a  view  to  teaching. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  system  of  training  is  not  practical; 
that  men  so  trained  would  be  too  expensive.  This  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  a  lack  of  such  training  constitutes  the  greatest  weakneiss  in 
our  school  system,  and  we  should  recognize  the  futility  of  trying  to  al- 
leviate symptoms  while  we  fail  to  reach  the  disease.  There  has  been 
much  said  and  written  lately  upon  the  necessity  of  raising  the  status 
of  the  teaching  profession.  If  we  elevate  the  standing  of  the  men,  the 
standing  of  the  profession  will  look  after  itself.  Give  us  a  course  of 
training  which  will  ensure  earnest  and  competent  men,  who  have  chosen 
teaching  as  a  permanent  calling,  and  all  these  other  things,  such  as 
salary  and  social  recognition,  will  be  added  unto  it. 


THE  PROPER  CONDUCT  AND  VALUE  OF  THE 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


By  A.  G.  MiACDONALD,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Antigonish,  X.  S. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  'Fellow  Teachers : 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  this  year  in 
beautiful  and  distant  Victoria.  While  I  quite  appreciate  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  being  asked  to  contribute,  in  however  humble  a 
manner,  to  the  proceedings  of  your  great  educational  gathering,  it  is 
with  a  strong  sense  of  disappointment  I  have  learned  from  your  pro- 
gramme that  your  meetings  will  synchronize,  unfortunately  for  me, 
with  the  dates  fixed  by  law,  for  discharging  certain  duties  devolving  on 
me  as  inspector  of  schools,  and  as  one  of  the  provincial  examiners. 
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I  have  long  wished  to  cross  our  wide  Dominion  and  see  its  vast  ex- 
tent from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  the  fond  dream  may  not  come  to  pass 
yet,  even  when  its  realization  seemed  to  be  within  grasp. 

How  fraught  with  good  to  the  future  of  this  country  would  it  not  be 
to  make  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  vastnesis  of  our  Canadian  heri- 
tage and  its  boundless  natural  resources  a  pre-requisite — a  qualification 
— for  the  office  of  the  Canadian  legislator  and  teacher !  May  we  not 
hope  that  at  no  distant  day,  our  Parliament  and  our  Legislatures  and 
our  great  railway  corporations  will  find  it  the  truest,  as  well  as  the 
most  patriotic  policy  to  place  facilities  of  travel,  now  unthought  of, 
within  easy  reach  of  those  who  make  our  laws,  and  who,  in  our  schools, 
train  for  citizenship  the  youth  of  Canada. 

The  office  of  those  who  frame  and  formulate  systems  of  national  ed- 
ucation is  even  higher  and  greater  than  that  of  those  who  make  the 
nation's  laws.  For  this  reason,  the  complicated  loom  on  which  the 
great  fabric  of  our  Canadian  nationhood  is  being  woven,  cannot  be  too 
carefully  or  nicely  adjusted.  The  texture,  the  strength,  the  beauty,  the 
usefulness  to  mankind,  of  this  great  national  fabric,  are  of  such  incal- 
culable importance  that  no  considerations  should  be  allowed  to  mar 
their  symmetrical  development,  or  impair  their  enduring  qualities. 
The  nascent  and  formative  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation  occurs  but 
once.  And,  as  the  destinies  of  a  country  may  be  said  to  lie  in  its 
schools,  the  labors  and  aspirations  of  your  great  convention  of  educa- 
tionists must  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  great  work  in 
hand.  The  uplifting  and  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  com- 
mon school,  and  the  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  common  school  teacher, 
might  well  become  a  leading  note  in  your  deliberations.  The  success  of 
school  systems  should  be  judged  by  the  efficiency  of  the  common  rural 
school — it  its  the  link,  which,  weak  or  strong  as  the  case  may  be,  de- 
termines its  strength. 

After  all,  Canada's  greatest  treasure  does  not  lie  in  her  wheat  fields 
and  in  her  natural  wealth  of  mine,  forest  and  stream,  but  in  her  tens 
of  thousands  of  children.  The  old  Jewish  prophet,  Zacharias,  exultantly 
declares  that  the  power  and  glory  of  Jerusalem  are  made  more  mani- 
fest by  the  streets  of  the  city  being  filled  with  boys  and  girls  at  play 
rather  than  by  all  the  wealth  of  her  provinces  or  by  the  magnificence  of 
her  temples.  The  youth  of  Canada  trained  in  virtue,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  industry  is  certainly  Canada's  most  valuable  national  asset. 

Now  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper, 
namely.  "The  Proper  Conduct  and  Value  of  the  Teachers'  Institute/' 
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is  not  one  that  opens  up  a  very  wide  field  for  investigation.  Teachers' 
Institutes  do  not  form  a  distinct  stage  in  the  evolution  of  any  of  the 
school  systems  to  be  found  in  this  country,,  or  in  any  other,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  They  are  mere  instrumentalities  whereby  the  links 
which  are  believed  to  be  weak  in  a  system  are  reinforced,  rounded  off, 
and  brought  into  symmetrical  relation  with  the  system  as  a  whole,  and 
with  the  dominant  educational  ideas  of  the  day.  They  never  do,  or  at- 
tempt to  do,  any  work  that  may  not  be  done  better  by  some  other  integral 
agency  in  any  well-developed  school  system.  But  in  a  new  country 
like  ours  the  realization  of  high  ideals  in  the  educational  world  can  only 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  incomplete- 
ness in  our  systems,  at  our  present  stage  of  national  development,  is  in- 
evitable. 

Not  until  our  various  provinces  reach  a  certain  stage  in  affluence 
and  population  can  they  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  normal 
training  schools  and  colleges,  and  other  schools  for  special  studies,  as 
integral  parts  of  our  school  system,  and  not,  therefore,  till  then,  and 
perhaps  not  even  then,  for  purposes  of  pedagogic  inspiration,  can  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  be  regarded  as  unnecessary. 

In  one  province,  institutes  will  aim  at  special  work  in  some  sub- 
jects of  ordinary  school  work,  in  another,  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
receive  attention,  in  still  another  special  emphasis  is  given  to  scientific 
and  laboratory  work,  and  in  many,  if  not  in  all  our  provinces,  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  make  studies  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing the  dominant  features  in  institute  work. 

In  the  neighboring  Eepublic,  whose  achievements  in  popular  educa- 
tion are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  Teachers'  Institutes  came  into 
being  concurrently  with  the  development  of  normal  schools;  and  to 
the  recognized  need  for  trained  and  more  capable  teachers  both  owed 
their  origin. 

The  first  Institute  was  organized  and  conducted  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1839,  by  Henry  Bernard,  the  great  leader  in  educational 
thought  and  work  in  his  day.  The  number  of  pupil  teachers  enrolled 
was  only  26,  and  the  work  of  the  Institute,  which  continued  for  six 
weeks,  was  largely  of  a  scholastic  •  character.  Institute  work  was  begun 
in  Xew  York  State  in  1840,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and 
Rhode  Island  in  1845,  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  in  1846,  and,  to  be  brief,  within  the  next  forty  years  nearly 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  followed  suit.  In  many  cases,  the  State 
made  public  provision  for  the  support  of  Institutes.  The  earlier  ones, 
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held  sessions  of  from  two  to  six  weeks;  and,  while  attendance  on  the 
part  of  teachers  was  at  first  optional,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  these 
Institutes  proved  their  value  to  the  teaching  profession,  it  was  made 
compulsory  in  the  large  majority  of  states. 

In  the  earlier  Institutes  the  work  done  seems  to  have  been  of  a  frag- 
mentary character,  the  chief  aim  being  improvement  in  academic  stud- 
ies. The  absence  of  regular  systems  of  competitive  examinations,  in 
those  days,  resulted  usually  in  admitting  into  the  profession  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  inferior  scholarship,  and  county  superintendents 
found  in  the  Institute  a  more  or  less  useful  means  for  raising  the  scholas- 
tic status  of  their  teachers.  But  as  the  function  of  securing  better 
scholarship  passed,  gradually,  into  more  competent  hands,  it  became 
evident  that  while  two  or  three  weeks  devoted  to  scholastic  studies  at 
Institutes  produced  but  meagre  results,  a  shorter  period,  usually  a 
week  now,  given  to  professional  and  purely  pedagogical  work,  proved  to 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  pupil  teachers  in  acquiring  better  methods  of 
teaching,  in  solving  problems  of  school  organization  and  administra- 
tion, and  in  the  healthy  and  stimulating  inspiration  that  teachers 
must  necessarily  receive  when  they  meet  in  large  numbers  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  common  cause.  And  such  has  been  the  expansion  and  the 
popularity  of  Institute  work  amongst  our  neighbors  to  the  South,  that 
conductors  of  Institutes  and  specially  trained  instructors  receive  sal- 
aries reaching,  in  many  cases,  the  handsome  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

In  the  several  provinces  of  our  own  Dominion,  Teachers'  Institutes 
have  grown  apace.  Speaking  generally,  they  are  held  annually  for  two 
or  three  days  in  every  inspectorial  division.  The  chief  feature  con- 
sists in  the  reading  and  the  discussing  of  prepared  papers  covering  a 
wide  range  of  pedagogic  and  scholastic  topics.  One  session,  at  least, 
is  open  to  the  public,  when  inspiring  addresses  are  given  by  prominent 
educationalists  and  by  leading  citizens.  Teachers  are  also  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  placing  on  public  record  the  views  of  the  majority  on 
matters  which  aim  at  the  betterment  of  their  position  as  a  class,  or 
which  appear  to  injuriously  affect  the  profession. 

A  somewhat  radical  departure  from  the  ordinary  work  of  Institutes 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Eastern  counties  of  Nova  Scotia  and, 
as  it  proved  highly  successful,  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  actual  teaching,  under 
normal  conditions,  of  the  children  of  a  village  or  town  for  a  week  or 
so,  and  the  doing  away  entirely  with  the  perusal  and  discussion  of 
papers.  The  forenoon  is  devoted  to  teaching,  and  the  afternoon  to  a 
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discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  of  maintain  discipline  em- 
ployed. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  teachers  are  carefully  selected 
from  among  those  who  occupy  the  very  highest  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession. As  I  happened  to  be  the  originator  of  the  movement,  and  as 
I  believe  I  am  expected  to  describe  it  minutely,  I  must  be  pardoned  if 
I  state  the  educational  conditions  and  considerations  that  led  up  to  it/ 
and  also,  for  any  elaborateness  of  details,  which,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  quite  uninteresting. 

Now  with  regard  to  educational  conditions  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  I  may  say  that  attendance  at  the  provincial  normal  schools  has 
not  yet  been  made  directly  obligatory.  Teachers  can  obtain  a  valid  li- 
cence without  a  normal  school  diploma,  by  complying  with  certain 
specified  conditions,  but  a  premium  is  placed  on  normal  school  train- 
ing by  granting  a  higher  class  of  licence  to  normal  school  graduates 
with  a  scholastic  standing  not  higher  than  that  of  non-graduates  of  the 
normal  school.  The  inducement  to  attend  the  provincial  normal  school 
are,  therefore,  of  a  two-fold  character,  first  a  better  preparation  for 
the  profession,  and,  secondly,  the  obtaining  of  a  licence,  that,  without 
higher  scholarship,  will  entitle  the  licensee  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
Government  grant  and  to  better  schools.  Notwithstanding  these  sub- 
stantial benefits,  a  large  percentage  of  our  teachers  do  not  enter  the 
profession  through  the  normal  school,  with  the  result  that  much  crude 
and  unprofitable  teaching  characterizes  the  work  of  many  teachers, 
particularly  in  our  poorer  rural  schools. 

Having  been  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Provincial  normal  school 
from  1891  to  1900,  I  became  convinced,  in  the  course  of  my  experience 
with  the  two  thousand  or  more  pupil  teachers  with  whom  I  had  to  do, 
that  these  pupils  might  roughly  be  grouped  into  three,  not  very  un~ 
equal,  divisions.  The  first  of  these  divisions — the  bright,  alert,  am- 
bitious young  people  who  possess  natural  aptitudes  for  the  profession 
— need  but  a  little  insight  into  pedagogic  methods  to  become  good  and 
efficient  teachers.  All  their  work  in  the  school  room  will  be  fair,  and 
some  experience,  only,  is  wanting  to  make  them  superior  teachers.  The 
second  group,  slow  but  conscientious,  and  possessing  fair  ability,  needs 
much  guidance  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  normal  school  staff  to 
make  them  even  fair  workers  in  the  schoolroom.  On  the  third  group, 
normal  training  may  be  said  to  bo  wasted.  Lacking  in  good  form,  in- 
capable of  acquiring  fluency  of  expression,  void  of  imagination,  sterile 
in  power  of  illustration,  slow  of  apprehension  and  a  slave  to  the  text 
book,  its  members  become  the  despair  of  the  staff.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  teaching  profession,  they 
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have  missed  their  calling  and  that  their  work,  being  dead,  or  at  best, 
nnspiring,  infinite  harm  is  done  to  those  who  have  the  ill  fortune  to 
come  under  their  teaching  and  influence. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  economic  waste  resulting  from  the  ad- 
mission of  such  pupil  teachers  into  normal  schools  the  state  in  the  in- 
terests of  true  progress  and  of  effective  government,  should  devise 
some  policy,  or  some  process  of  selection  or  of  differentiation,  that 
would  exclude,  at  least,  the  totally  unfit  from  the  profession. 

On  being  appointed  inspector  of  schools  in  1900  for  the  counties  of 
Antigonish  and  Guysboro — the  two  most  eastern  counties  of  the  main- 
land of  Nova  Scotia — I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a  couple  of 
years'  experience  in  my  new  position,  that  something  should  be  done  in 
the  way  of  helping  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  to  do  better 
work  in  the  schoolroom.  In  consultation  with  my  brother  inspectors 
for  the  four  counties  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  (separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Canso,  about  one  mile  in  width)  we 
submitted  in  1904  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction,  a  plan  for  normal  institute  work  for  the  six 
counties  referred  to.  With  characteristic  readiness  to  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  the  educational  status  of  the  Province,  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
not  only  willingly  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  scheme,  but  at  our  re- 
quest, with  a  view  to  launching  it  under  favorable  conditions,  con- 
sented to  defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  all  teachers  of  the  lower 
classes — D  and  C — who  never  attended  the  normal  school  and  who  lived 
not  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  place  selected  for  this,  the  first 
normal  institute  in  Nova  Scotia,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

My  colleagues  and  myself  chose  Port  Hawkesbury,  a  thriving  town, 
situated  on  the  Strait  of  Canso,  as  the  best  to  suit  our  purpose.  It 
had  a  graded  school  of  four  departments  and  was  easily  accessible  by 
land  and  water,  as  several  railways  and  steamboat  routes  converge  in 
ite  immediate  vicinity.  We  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  town,  and  on 
satisfying  ourselves  that  it  possessed  facilites  for  board  and  lodging 
for  about  three  hundred  teachers,  we  approached  the  school  board  and 
laid  our  plans  before  it.  We  undertook  to  conduct  the  schools  of  the 
town  from  Tuesday  morning  till  Friday  evening  on  a  given  week,  and 
that  we  would  procure  the  best  teachers  in  the  six  counties  comprising 
our  inspectorial  divisions  for  the  work,  that  a  carefully  prepared  time- 
table covering  all  the  subjects  of  the  common  school  course  would  be 
rigidly  carried  out,  that  the  most  approved  pedagogic  methods  of  teach- 
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ing  would  be  a  chief  feature  of  the  work,  and  that  a  public  meeting, 
free  to  all,  to  be  addressed  by  the  leading  educationists  -of  the  day, 
would  be  held  on  some  evening  during  the  week.  Besides  the  use  }f 
the  school  buildings,  we  wanted  the  free  use  of  a  hall  for  this  meet- 
ing and  also  for  a  large  class  room,  to  accommodate  those  who  might 
not  find  accommodation  in  the  three  larger  class  rooms  of  the  school 
building.  The  board,  with  commendable  enterprise  and  intelligence, 
acceded  at  once  to  our  various  requests  and  promised  its  cordial  co-op- 
eration in  carrying  out  our  programme.  We  then  prepared  a  circular 
letter,  outlining  our  scheme,  and  a  suitable  time-table  and  addressed  a 
copy  of  each  to  every  teacher  in  the  six  counties.  Our  next  step  and  a 
very  important  one,  was  to  choose  teachers  for  the  various  exercises. 
None  but  those  who  evinced  in  their  own  schools  special  excellence  in 
the  work  to  be  assigned  to  them  was  to  be  chosen.  On  Monday  even- 
ing of  institute  week,  we  held  our  organization  meeting.  The  teachers 
present,  in  number  about  three  hundred,  were  divided  into  groups  to 
suit  the  capacity  of  the  class  rooms,  and  each  teacher  was  to  attend 
every  day,  regularly,  the  schoolroom  set  apart  for  him  or  her,  and  wad 
to  hand  the  inspector  in  charge,  at  nine  a.m.  a  slip  of  paper  with  his 
name  and  address.  Teachers  making  irregular  attendance  at  ine  in- 
stitute, or  absenting  themselves  without  a  sufficient  cause,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  inspector  were  to  forfeit  a  week's  Government  grant, 
A  certificate  of  attendance,  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  institute, 
must  accompany  the  returns  at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  evidence  of 
regular  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  institute.  The  executive  con- 
sisted of  seven  of  the  leading  teachers,  chosen  from  the  various  counties, 
and  ex  officio,  the  four  inspectors.  The  average  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  these  counties,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty. 

North  Sydney  was  chosen  for  the  second  institute  in  1905  and  An- 
tigonish  for  the  third  in  1907.  As  recent  legislation  requires  that  dis- 
trict institutes  should  be  held,  alternately,  with  the  Teachers'  Provin- 
cial Association,  the  fourth  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Sydney,  during 
the  week  preceding  the  next  Christmas  holidays. 

The  second  was  conducted  exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  the  first,  ex- 
cept that  object  lessons  in  teaching  music  by  the  tonic-sol-fa  system 
was  added;  and  the  third,  like  its  predecessors,  with  the  addition  01 
physical  drill  and  laboratory  work  in  physics. 

At  all  the  institutes  held,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school  placed  several  of  the  instructors  .of  the 
normal  college  at  the  disposal  of  the  institute  committee,  and,  it  is 
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needless  to  say,  that  the  institutes  received   very     valuable     assistance 
from  them. 

At  the  three  already  held,  among  other  prominent  educationists 
present  were  Dr.  Mackay,  Superintendent  of  Education;  Dr.  Soloan, 
principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  College,  and  Dr.  Hay,  of  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  editor  of  the  Educational  Keview  for  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
These  and  others,  occupying  deservedly  high  positions  in  the  educa- 
tional world  down  here  by  the  Atlantic,  were  present  as  experts  to 
study  carefully  the  trend  and  pedagogical  value  of  this  experiment  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  our  common  schools.  From  all 
sources,  from  expert  educationists,  the  press,  the  people,  the  school  in- 
spectors, and  the  teachers  themselves,  come  concurrent  testimony  and 
proofs  of  the  value  of  these  normal  institutes  and  of  the  effective  up- 
lift they  have  already  given  to  our  schools,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts,  where  improvement  was  moist  needed. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  the  actual  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  the 
course  of  study  by  capable  and  enthusiastic  teachers  for  a  week,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  noticed  in  this  brief  paper.  Chief  among  them,  how- 
ever, are  the  following:  Young  teachers  are  taught  that  there  are  such 
things  as  both  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  that,  therefore,  a  course 
of  normal  school  training  is  and  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  entering  the 
profession.  They  are  also  taught  that  the  methods  prevailing  in  their 
home  schools  are  not  necessarily  good,  and  that  the  successful  teacher 
must  be  alert,  enterprising  and  anxious  to  improve  his  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  school  government.  These  institutes  might  be  made 
the  outposts  of  every  normal  school  within  its  circumscription — the 
ganglia,  so  to  speak,  whereby  the  influence  and  value  of  normal  train- 
ing could  be  made  to  reach  the  humblest  of  our  rural  schools.  They 
can  easily  be  made  a  means  for  fostering  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools,  for  institute  teachers  will, 
naturally,  be  drawn  from  among  the  ranks  of  such  graduates.  Nor 
would  it  be  a  difficult  matter  to  utilize  them  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
gregating the  promising  pupil  teachers,  who  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  a  normal  school  training,  from  those  who  possess  no  natural  apti- 
tude for  the  profession.  And  so  all-important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  are  competent  teachers,  that  lack  of  means  should  not  be  allowed 
to  hinder  any  one  possessing  promising  gifts,  from  getting  a  profes- 
sional training.  Our  various  legislatures,  which  have  already  done  so 
much  towards  providing  trained  teachers,  by  establishing  normal  schools 
and  colleges,  could  faithfully  and  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  coun- 
trv  go  a  step  further  by  placing  under  the  control  of  educational  de- 
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partments  a  small  fund  which  could,  with  proper  safeguards,  be  ad- 
vanced to  deserving  and  desirable  pupil  teachers,  who,  for  want  of 
means,  might  be  prevented  from  getting  a  normal  training. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  send  copies  of  our  normal  institute 
time-tables  to  any  one  applying  for  them. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
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MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  Wednesday,  July -14th. 

The  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Education  Department  opened  this 
afternoon  at  2  p.m.,  in  the  Manual  Training  Centre  attached  to  the 
Central  School,  with  President  Dunnell  in  the  chair,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  people  interested  in  this  branch  of  education  present. 

The  President,  after  welcoming  the  delegates  from  other  cities,  spoke 
of  the  prejudice  that  existed  among  some  teachers  to  manual  training 
work,  and  pointed  out  means  of  rectifying  matters.  He  also  stated 
that  in  this  Province  manual  training  was  being  talked  more  and  more 
in  rural  districts,  and  ere  long  several  centres  were  likely  to  be  opened. 
The  President  deplored  the  tendency  to  develop  the  purely  commercial 
side  of  manual  training,  and  advocated  the  keeping  of  its  educational 
value  more  prominent. 

The  matter  of  forming  an  association  of  manual  training  teachers 
was  touched  upon,  but  discussion  of  it  was  postponed. 

Owing  to  his  wife's  illness,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Regina,  was  unable  to 
be  present  to  give  his  paper,  "Industrial  Training  for  Teachers/'  and 
Mr.  Northrop,  of  Vancouver,  was  asked  to  read  it  in  his  place. 

W.  H.  Binns,  of  Victoria,  followed  with  a  paper  entitled  "The  De- 
velopment of  Constructive  Imagination  in  our  Woodwork  Centres." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

"W.  H.BINNS," 

Secretary. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 


By  LINDLEY  H.  BENNETT,  Normal  School,  Kegina,  Saskatchewan. 

The  subject  matter  of  instruction  and  the  qualification  of  the  teacher 
are  vitally  important  factors  in  any  system  of  education. 

In  making  a  comparative  study  of  these  phases  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day  we  find  much  variety  in  each ;  but  common  to  all 
times  and  peoples  are  the  requirements  that  the  matter  presented  shall 
fit  the  pupil  for  life  and  that  the  teacher  shall  know  the  subject  matter. 

The  kind  of  subject  matter  that  fits  for  life  naturally  varies  in  each 
particular  case,  and  is  largely  regulated  by  the  existing  political,  social 
and  economic  conditions.  Where  conditions  are  in  a  state  of  progress 
there  is  naturally  a  continual  readjustment  of  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction.  The  studies  of  the  present  generation  are  vastly  different 
from  those  of  the  past  generation  and,  judging  from  the  present  indica- 
tions, will  be  very  different  in  the  next. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  present  day  only  partially  reflects  the 
conditions  that  now' exist.  Each  new  element  takes  time  to  adjust  itself. 
The  new  has  first  of  all  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  old;  it  slowly 
works  out  its  own  contribution  and  finally  reacts  upon  the  older,  mod- 
ifying in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  form  of  material,  method  and 
organisation.  But  while  the  school  is  absorbing  and  sy sterna tising  that 
which  is  forced  upon  it,  it  tends  to  get  out  of  touch  with  the  yet  newer 
needs,  which  needs  arise  often  out  of  the  latest  addition. 

Universal  popular  education,  encouraged  by  Christianity  and  rendered 
necessary  with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  has  occupied  the  attention 
and  absorbed  the  energies  of  educational  authorities  for  some  time,  and 
the  school  has  now  become  fairly  successful  in  capturing  all-and-sundry 
and  inoculating  them  with  the  elements  of  the  culture  formerly  supplied 
only  to  the  more  favored  classes.  But  popular  education  has  not  by  this 
achieved  its  mission. 

While  thus  including  the  children  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people- 
largely  composed  of  industrial  workers — within  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tion the  school  has  as  yet  hardly  attempted  to  make  them  more  fit  and 
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more  willing  to  take  their  place  in  the  industrial  world.  All  children, 
moreover,  are  forced  to  attend  school  at  an  early  age,  for  several  years, 
during  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  thus  depriving  them  of  many  valu- 
able experiences  that  they  would  otherwise  obtain,  but  the  course  af 
study  up  till  quite  recently  has  provided  but  few  experiences  equally 
valuable  in  their  stead. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  latest  kinds  of  work  to  enter  the 
school  is  Manual  Training,  or  Industrial  Art  Work.  As  a  subject  it 
owes  its  place  principally  to  the  State's  acceptation  of  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  all.  It  is  a  half  conscious  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for,  and  a  partial  attempt  at,  a  modification  of  subject  matter  to  meet 
the  altered  conditions  aforementioned.  As  general  culture  it  provides 
training  for  the  senses,  the  mind  and  the  will,  such  as  is  needed  by  all 
for  individual  and  social  development.  It  directs  attention  to  industrial 
life  by  recognising  its  importance,  giving  some  experience  of  its  nature 
and  some  knowledge  of  its  content  and  extent;  emphasising  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  work,  of  good  craftsmanship  and  of  sound  principles.  It 
forms  a  foundation  for  all  later  special  industrial  training  by  teaching 
the  elements  of  its  language — drawing  the  elements  of  its  operations — 
tool  manipulation,  and  the  elements  of  its  principles — structural  and 
aesthetic  fitness. 

Another  comparatively  recent  addition  to  educational  work — though 
antedating  the  introduction  of  the  Manual  Arts  by  many  years — is  the 
special  training  of  teachers.  This  also  arose,  largely,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tension of  popular  education — the  demand  for  better  teachers  accom- 
panying the  demand  for  more  schools.  An  increasing!;  regard  for  the 
value  of  the  child  has  made  the  training  of  the  teacher  of  greater  import- 
ance, and  the  recognition  of  education  as  a  science  has  made  it  easier 
to  accomplish.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the  teacher  needs  a  knowledge 
of  mental  processes  and,  as  the  result  of  scientific  child  study,  Isome 
knowledge  of  the  stages  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  development 
of  the  child.  The  latter  has  given  additional  impetus  to  the  movement 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  manual  occupations  in  the  course  of  study,  for 
motor  activity  has  been  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  mental  as§ 
well  as  physical  growth. 

A  need  that  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognised,  however,  is  that 
the  teacher  requires  to  know  more  fully  the  life  for  which  the  pupil  is 
being  prepared.  The  breadth  of  mind  and  sympathetic  interest  requir- 
ed by  the  teacher  must  be  gained  by  a  real  knowledge  of  life,  of  men, 
and  of  business.  He  must  know  life  as  it  exists  outside  of  the  school 
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room  world.  He  must  know  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  art, 
the  conditions  imposed  by  nature  and  their  utilisation  by  man,  if  he  is 
to  be  able  to  gauge  success  and  failure,  pick  out  merits  and  defects, 
prescribe  treatment  and  carry  it  into  effect.  Th  teachers  so  fitted  are 
in  the  minority,  and  their  fitness  is  the  result  of  accident,  not  of  train- 
ing for  the  purpose.  The  majority  of  teachers  have  passed  from  elemen- 
tary school,  through  night  school  to  training  school,  or  it  may  be  through 
college  and  university,  without  ever  coming  much  into  real  contact  with 
the  world.  The  result  is  an  aloofness  from  the  workaday  world,  a  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  worker,  and  the  neglect  of  the  real  life-needs  of  the 
majority  of  the  pupils.  The  reason  that  the  industrial  element  has  not 
yet  come  to  its  own  in  the  schools  is  that  the  teaching  body,  not  having 
lived  in  the  world  of  industry,  lacks  the  industrial  sense.  The  under- 
standing of  manual  work  rests  on  a  basis  of  experience.  If  the  exper- 
ience be  lacking  no  amount  of  study  can  give  the  required  knowledge. 
If  the  teacher  is  to  be  fitted  to  teach  industrial  art,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sarv  training  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  securing  for  him  some 
industrial  experience  and  making  it  mean  as  much  as  possible  to  him. 

The  most  fundamental  industrial  experience  is  the  actual  performance 
of  a  piece  of  work.  The  work  should  be  for  some  definite  purpose,  and 
is  all  the  better  if  it  requires  the  co-operation  of  two  or  more.  Prepar- 
atorv  to  the  actual  handwork,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  experience 
and  training,  should  come  the  statement  of  the  problem  in  definite 
terms,  the  imagination  of  the  completed  work,  the  design  of  suitable 
form  in  appropriate  material,  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  material 
required  and  the  most  economical  form  of  it.  The  work  itself  will 
consist  of  the  gathering  and  preparing  of  the  materials,  followed  by  the 
performance  of  the  various  operations  in  shaping  the  parts,  the  as- 
sembling of  the  parts  and,  finally,  supplving  the  necessarv  finish.  Fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  work  should  come  thoughtful  criticism  of 
it  as  to  its  fitness  for  its  purpose,  its  scientific  and  artistic  construction 
and  the  qualitv  of  the  workmanship.  Problems  of  this  kind  may  be 
convenientlv  found  in  the  cdnetruction  of  book-shelves  and  other  pieces 
of  furniture,  the  making  of  books,  portfolios  and  envelopes,  in  articles 
required  for  use  in  house  and  garden,  articles  to  be  made  in  the  several 
forms  of  needlework,  and  in  other  forms  of  work  in  material  with  tools. 

Some  appreciation  of  industrial  work  may  be  gained  from  the  critical 
examination  of  good  types  of  constructed  articles,  particularly  if  a  wide 
selection  be  made.  Chairs  and  tables,  rugs,  articles  of  clothing,  books, 
cooking  utensils,  tools,  farm  implements,  houses,  roads,  may  each  and 
all  he  made  to  exhibit  principles  of  design  and  construction  which  can- 
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not  fail  to  convey  respect  for  what  the  head  has  conceived  and  the  hand 
executed. 

Visits  to  industrial  establishments  are  very  helpful  in  the  formation 
of  respect  for  the  worker,  in  causing  admiration  for  the  perfection  of 
machinery  and  of  the  skillful  overcoming  of  difficulties  and  a  realisation 
of  what  co-operation  and  organised  effort  means.  Printing  and  book- 
binding establishments,  steam  laundries,  planing  mills,  engineering 
shops,  grain  elevators,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  factories  of  all  kinds  (food, 
clothes,  furniture,  etc.),  farms,  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  offer 
valuable  opportunities  in  these  respects. 

Watching  demonstrations  and  listening  to  talks  by  experts  in  various 
lines  of  work  help  to  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  assist  in 
spreading  an  idea  of  the  nobility  of  useful  work,  and  the  desirability  of 
manual  dexterity. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  industry  is  helpful  for  inspiration  as  well 
as  being  an  obvious  source  of  information.  Eeadable  books  on  arts  and 
crafts  are  now  fairly  common,  and  many  of  the  best  magazines  devote 
much  space  to  them.  A  dip  into  the  trade  magazines  is  a  valuable  ex- 
perience, if  only  to  realise  how  much  one  does  not  know. 

Many  of  the  finest  pictures  owe  their  living  interest  to  the  fact  that 
they  portray  human  industry.  ^Reproductions  of  these,  especially  such 
as  suggest  the  joy  of  productive  labor,  should  find  a  place  on  the  walls 
of  the  school  and  the  home. 

Industrial  museums,  another  aid  to  experience,  are  not  yet  common 
in  this  country,  but  a  substitute  of  great  educational  value  could  be 
formed  by  each  school  gathering  the  products  of  local  industries  at  var- 
ious stages  of  manufacture,  accompanied  by  photographs,  by  drawings 
or  models  of  machinery  and  by  facts  connected  with  them. 

An  experience  of  proved  educational  value  to  those  who  have  been 
submitted  to  it  is  temporary  employment  in  some  industrial  occupation. 
Many  people  in  this  country  while  securing  an  education,  have,  from 
force  of  circumstances,  sought  such  employment  between  school  terms. 
Some  of  these  are  now  teachers,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  admit  that  the 
experience  thus  gained  has  been  of  value  to  them  in  helping  them  to 
interpret  life  conditions.  Such  excursions  into  industrial  life  have  not 
been  taken  for  educational  benefit.  Nevertheless,  I  would  recommend 
such  teachers  as  have  not  had  the  experience  to  try  it  for  that  purpose. 
Part  at  least  of  the  teacher's  holidays  should  be  spoilt  in  enlarging  his 
experience,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  for  most  teachers  would  afford 
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such  a  complete  change,  be  food  for  so  much  thought,  and  lead  to  so 
much  growth  as  this. 

In  any  educational  change  affecting  the  teacher  we  have  to  consider 
two  classes :  those  passing  through  the  training  schools  and  those  at  work. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  third  class — the  "special"  teacher.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, however,  at  this  time,  to  offer  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
latter. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  teacher  in  training.  Attached  to  every 
training  school  should  be  a  department  of  industrial  art  consisting  at 
present  of  what  are  known  as  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science. 
The  work  done  in  this  department  would  require  to  be  extended  as  life 
conditions  made  it  necessary  and  the  advance  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion showed  how  they  could  be  utilised.  This  department  should  pro- 
vide manual  work,  practice  in  observation  and  practice  teaching  for  the 
students.  It  should  be  made  use  of  in  connection  with  their  studies  in 
psychology  and  other  professional  subjects.  Its  aims  and  methods 
should  be  discussed  and  compared  with  those  in  other  branches  of  in- 
struction. Such  a  department  should  tend  to  advance  the  science  of  edu- 
cation by  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  gathering  of  information 
regarding  the  child's  interests,  activities  and  actions,  and  for  the  ap- 
plication of  psychology  to  teaching;  thus  affecting  matter  and  method, 
the  course  of  study  and  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the  field,  departments  of  education 
should  issue  bulletins  of  information  outlining  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  methods  of  doing  it,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  answer- 
ing questions  by  correspondence.  Special  classes  should  be  opened  for 
teachers  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  teachers7  institutes  for  special  in- 
struction should  be  held  in  the  less  thickly  populated  districts.  Teach- 
ers should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  visiting  schools  where  the  work 
is  being  done  and  encouraged  to  take  up  the  work  by  offers  of  addition- 
al money  grants  and  otherwise.  They  should  also  have  the  benefit  of 
the  special  direction  and  supervision  of  experts,  who  would  visit  them 
from  time  to  time.  Much  of  the  above  is  already  done  by  some  depart- 
ments of  education  and  much  more  could  very  easily  be  done  by  these 
and  others  if  education  were  recognized  as  being  as  important  as  agri- 
culture. All  of  this  and  much  more  is  undertaken  to  help  the  farmers. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  teacher  may  be  treated  no 
less  liberally  than  the  farmer,  and  the  child  no  worse  than  farm  stock. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  allowed  to  reiterate  that  the  subject  matter 
of  to-day  must  include  industrial  work,  because  the  present  conditions 
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of  life  demand  it  and  the  development  of  the  child  requires  it.  The 
teacher  of  to-day  must  know  such  work  because  a  knowledge  of  life  is 
necessary  to  prepare  others  for  life;  he  must  fit  himself  to  lead  the  en- 
tire youth  of  the  community  to  seek  individual  growth  through  social 
service. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  IMAGINA- 
TION IN  OUR  WOODWORK  CENTRES. 


By  W.  H.  BINNS,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  critics  of  our  mannal  training  exhibits  complain  that  our  mod- 
els are  all  stereotyped — too  much  alike.  For  instance,  they  say,  "We 
saw  at  Halifax  the  same  kind  of  towel-roller  as  seen  in  Winnipeg  or  Vic- 
toria. Of  course  you  retort  some  models  may  be  alike,  but  experience 
teaches  that  a  towel-roller  may  be  the  best  model  for  teaching  dowelling, 
etc.;  that  is,  for  teaching  a  certain  set  of  tool  operations.  While  these 
people's  criticism  may  be  true,  yet  they  themselves  suffer  from  the  same 
fault.  For  instance,  you  may  go  throughout  Canada  and  find  teachers 
using  Hall  &  Knight's  Algebra  for  covering  a  certain  prescribed  set  of 
algebraical  operations,  or  Smith's  Arithmetic  for  a  course  in  that  sub- 
ject. Just  in  the  same  way  our  models  are  our  text-books;  i.e.,  the 
towel-roller  covers  a  certain  set  of  operations. 

Also  a  teacher  of  manual  training  under  such  a  uniform  scheme 
would  be  able,  on  coming  to  a  new  town,  to  commence  right  away  where 
the  last  teacher  left  off  and  thus  the  pupils  would  not  lose  anything, 
since  there  would  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  their  lessons.  Still, 
having  a  stereotyped  set  of  models  becomes  a  monotonous  and  weari- 
some method  after  a  time. 

Our  boys  are  not  all  alike  and  nothing  in  a  system  of  this  sort  gives 
the  pupils  a  chance  to  display  their  powers.  It  may  be  instruction,  but 
it  is  not  education — the  drawing  out  of  the  mental  faculties.  Hence  it 
is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  see  if  we  cannot  remedy  this  state  of  things 
in  our  woodwork  centres. 

Now,  what  is  the  mental  process  involved  in  constructing  some  new 
design  of  model.  First,  there  is  the  recall  by  memory  of  certain  images 
and  here  comes  the  teacher's  skill  in  directing  the  pupil's  attention  to 
the  sources  of  such  images,  i.e.,  home,  school,  garden,  playground, 
street,  store,  in  short,  a  boy's  surroundings  furnish  him  with  his  images. 
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Second,  the  will  chooses  out  of  this  chaos  the  objects  most  suitable 
and  fitting  to  attain  the  result  aimed  at  and  recombining  them  produces 
a  new  image.  What  method  shall  we  pursue  to  make  use  of  this  store- 
house of  images,  for  we  cannot  get  at  it  by  making  nothing  more  than 
a  fixed  set  of  models.  Since  our  time  is  limited,  our  pupils  coming 
only  two  hours  per  week,  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  have  little 
talks  with  our  pupils  something  after  this  style:  Thus  starting  at  the 
first  model — a  square  flower  stick.  Our  pupils  here  first  must  draw 
the  model  to  obtain  sizes  and  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  object  to  be 
made.  Then  when  the  model  is  finished  we  ask  the  pupils  for  what 
purpose  the  model  is  used,  followed  by  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
them  as  to  its  suitability  and  how  they  can  improve  upon  it.  Some 
will  suggest  a  round  one  as  being  nicer  to  handle,  another  little  notches 
cut  in  to  hold  the  string  from  slipping,  and  another  a  sharp  point  in- 
stead of  a  blunt  one  and  so  on.  The  last  suggestion  is  a  good  opportun- 
ity to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  material  (wood)  limits 
the  design  of  the  point,  i.e.,  a  sharp  point  in  wood  easily  bruises.  This 
simple  method  I  use  on  each  model  in  the  first  year  and  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  many  such  alterations  which  are  rapidly  sketched  on 
the  blackboard  and  faults  shown.  Some  may  here  point  out  that  a  pupil 
should  carry  out  on  his  own  model  the  changes  he  suggests  with  regard 
to  altering  the  school  model.  As  a  rule  I  don't  think  this  ought  to  be 
done  at  this  stage  because  being  new  to  the  use  of  tools  our  main  object 
in  the  first  year  should  be  to  see  that  the  tools  are  properly  handled. 
These  little  conversational  lessons  are  only  the  preparatory  stage  to  the 
execution  of  the  original  model  which  is  attempted  on  the  completion  of 
the  first  year's  work. 

As  we  proceed  along  throughout  the  year,  point  out  that  so  far  all 
our  models  are  executed  from  one  piece  of  wood — a  fact  which  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  creating  a  new  design  since  a  limit  is  at  once 
fixed.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  some  of  our  models  are  designed  to  be 
of  use  in  the  home,  school,  playground,  garden,  etc.,  to  these  sources 
the  pupil's  notice  is  directed.  By  thus  treating  the  first  year's  models 
experience  has  shown  me  that  with  few  exceptions  the  boys  are  ready 
and  willing  to  design  a  new  model  based  on  the  year's  work  and  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  touched  upon. 

How  we  proceed  in  the  second  year. — To  a  certain  extent  the  process 
is  the  same.  Take  for  example  the  bracket.  This  model  is  the  first  in 
which  real  design  takes  place.  We  have  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  cut 
up  by  means  of  a  notch.  How  shall  we  beautify  it?  Some  one  may  sug- 
gest cutting  off  top  corners.  Make  sketches  on  blackboard  and  by  com- 
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parison  pupils  soon  see  that  to  balance  the  design  cut  off  the  base 
corners.  Thus  simple  design  lessons  involving  elementary  principles 
like  repetition,  balance,  suitability  to  purpose,  etc.,  can  be  dealt 
with  in  an  interesting  manner.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk  after 
this  style,  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  carry  out  their  ideas  on  their  own 
model.  The  designs  are  compared  and  boys  readily  give  credit  where 
it  is  due. 

From  now  on  the  pupil  is  taught  the  special  tool  operation  involved 
in  a  certain  model  only  and  the  rest  is  done  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
As  regards  the  drawing,  a  pupil  is  furnished  with  what  we  call  a 
"blank  drawing,"  and  has  to  fill  in  his  own  design. 

The  next  step  in  advance  consists  in  not  only  designing  new  shapes 
but  what  is  more  difficult  still  in  designing  new  methods  of  construction. 
Thus  take  the  fish  line  winder.  After  the  four  joints  are  completed,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  above  nature  let  each  pupil  devise  a  handle  and  meth- 
od of  attaching  it.  Or  take  a  towel-roller.  The  boys  are  shown  the 
school  model  and  after  making  the  roller,  the  brackets  in  which  the 
roller  runs  and  the  back  supports  are  to  be  made  entirely  different. 
Speaking  from  experience,  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  in- 
genious contrivances  supplied  by  the  pupils,  not  by  the  clever  ones  only, 
but  by  the  average  pupils.  Also  please  notice  that  a  pupil  cannot  make 
what  he  likes  altogether  for  he  has  to  conform  to  a  certain  set  of  tool 
operations  following  in  a  certain  sequence  which  is  of  course  the  teach- 
er's duty  to  supply.  Now  you  will  readily  see  that  if  each  model  is 
treated  on  these  lines  we  shall  gradually  take  away  the  reproach  that  our 
models  are  stereotyped  and  too  much  alike.  It  will  be  far  more  inter- 
esting to  teacher  and  taught  and  we  shall  be  more  fully  earning  the  title 
of  educators,  i.e.,  we  shall  be  drawing  out  especially  the  images  sup- 
plied by  memory  and  recombining  them  to  form  new  products.  Above 
all,  in  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  we  shall  have  more  of  the  boy  and  less  of 
the  teacher. 

(Mi.  Binns  showed  by  examples  from  his  own  centre  how  the  above 
ideas  had  been  worked  out.  Three  examples  of  each  model  were  shown, 
one  the  school  stereotyped  model  and  the  remaining  two  being  varia- 
tions in  design  and  method  of  construction,  but  still  involving  the  same 
tool  operations.) 
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Financial  Statement  of  the  Funds  of  the  Association. 

(Interest  Estimated  to  End  of  December,  1909) 


Amount  from  preceding  Treasurer,  deposited  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Department  of  the  Home  Investment  and  Savings 
Association,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba $  1,11(5  55 

Interest  Accrued  (estimated  to  Dec.  31,  1909) 77  0!) 

Balance  from  Toronto  Convention  of  July,  1907  (with  accrued 

Interest  estimated  to  Dec.  31,  1909 85  25 

Balance  from  Victoria  Convention  of  July,  1909 100  28 

Total  Funds  in  Hand  to  Dec.  31,  1909  (Interest  estimated) $   1,379  08 

N.B. — The  above  statement  is  prepared  from  information  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary.  The  Treasurer's  Official  Report  to  end  1909  could  not  be  pre- 
pared and  audited  at  date  of  printing. 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  connected  with  the  Sixth  Convention,  held  at 

Toronto,  July,  1 907,  summarized  from  the  Statement  submitted  to  Board 

of  Directors,  July,  1 909,  by  Wm.  Scott,  Toronto,  Treasurer 

of  the  Association. 

RECEIPTS. 


Grants  from  Provinces  : 

$      150  00 

500  00 

200  00 

Saskatchewan           *       

100  00 

Feos  from  IVtciiibGrs                     *•  •      ...... 

$ 

I      950  00 
323  00 

Total  Receipts $  1,27300 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Secretary,  services $      400  00 

Expenses  of  July  Meeting 336  29 

Publication  and  Distribution  of  Reports 461  47 

Treasurer,  postage,  discounts,  etc 2  57 

Total  Disbursements $  1,200  33 

Bala"Ce -™    ,,.2*00 

Audited  and  found  correct 

STANLEY  W.  MATHEWS, 

Auditor. 
December  9,  1909. 
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Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  connected  with  the  Seventh 
Convention,  held  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  July,  1 909, 


RECEIPTS. 

Grants  from  Provinces  : 

Manitoba,  1908 $      100  00 

Ontario,  1909 300  00 

Quebec,  1909 20000 

Nova  Scotia,  1909 200  00 

British  Columbia,  1909 1000  00 

Alberta,  1909 100  00 

Saskatchewan,  1909 100  00 

—     $  2,000  00 

Fees  from  Member^,  1909 520  00 


Total  Receipts $  2,520  00 

i 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  Secretary,  allowance $      50000 

Freight,  cartage,  on  exhibits,  etc 232  81 

Teachers'  Excursion 104  00 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  expenses 139  00 

Stenographers  for  Convention.. 67  75 

Halls  :  rent,  janitors  and  labor,  carpenters,  decora- 
tions, furnishings,  etc 444  81 

General  Expenses  of  Convention  :  stationery  and 
supplies,  programmes,  advertising,  Secretary's  ex- 
penses, etc , ' 282  90 

Publication  and  Distribution  of  Report:    printing, 

wrapping  and  incidental  expenses  , 605  45 

Allowance  for  postage  on  Reports  : 

500  copies,  paper  at  7c 35  00 

100  copies,  cloth  at  8c 800  4300 


Total  Disbursements $  2,419  72 

Balance 100  28 

— $    2,520  00 

A.  M.  SCOTT, 

DECEMBER  16    1909  Local  Treasurer  for  Convention. 

J.  D.  BUCHANAN, 

General  Secretary. 
Audited  and  found  correct, 

STANLEY  W.  MATHEWS, 

Auditor. 
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